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PREFACE 


The book seeks lo interpret the working of the social and 
economic forces which shaped the political destiny of Nor¬ 
thern India in the period between the death of Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazni (1030 A.D.l and the final conquest of Ajmer by 
Ouib-ud-din Aibak from Hariraja, the brother of Pnthviraja HI 
(1194 A.D.). The pathetic indillercnce of the people to 
tlie paramount problem of defending their country against 
the devastating raids and invasions of the lurko-Afghans 
during the period of one hundred and sixty-four years has 
puzzled many I he present work attempts lo tind out whe¬ 
ther the cause of apparent apathy towards the building up of 
an organisation of a cjuasi-permanent nature m order to oiler 
uniled resistance to the itivaders actually lies in the socio¬ 
economic factors. 

rhe materials for the study of these factors are not in¬ 
considerable in volume. These can be found in the contem¬ 
porary ni f Hind Inis or digests, literary and scnri-historical 
works, books on nVi or politics, ktrsa or lexicon, technical 
works like Ynktikalpataru and Samurrntpamsiln'ddhnra and 
above all, in the \oluminoiis body of inscriptions. A com¬ 
parative study of the indigenous materials and (he accounts 
of foreign writers yield fruitful results. Albcruni's work has 
been known to scholais as a veritable mine of information ; 
but the accounts left by his pupil GardizI are not equally 
well-known, because some portions of it are still preserved in 
manuscript in the Bodleian l.ibrarv, Oxford. I secured a 
photostat of the relevant portions for my work. 

The most important of the digests is the Kr'nyakalpatarn, 
written by Laksnildhaia, at first Justice and later on the 
Minister of Peace and War of King Govindachandra Gfihada- 
vala (c. 1114-1154 A.D.). Prof. K. V. Rangasw'ami Aiyangar 
thinks that the work was compiled in the early part of the 
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reign of Goviiidachandra. ll is a voluminous work in four- 
leeii kiindas, of which eleven, namely, Brahmachari, Grihastha, 
^uddhi, Niyatakfda, Tirlhavivechana. sraddha, Dr»na. Vrata. 
Vyavahara, Mok^a, and Rajadharma kdruias have been pub¬ 
lished in eleven big tomes. As its publication continued from 
1941 to 1953 A.D., no student of history, to the best of mv 
knowledge, has as yet tried to utilize the valuable materials 
it contains with a view to reconstructing the social and econo- 
n’ic history of India of the twelfth century A,D. Many of 
the statements of Lak^midhura can be checked up with the 
help of the Mitak.sara of Vijhancsvara, and the KCihivivcka, 
Daycibha<^a and Vyavaluinimutnka of Jimutavahana. All these 
works were written in the first half of the twelfth century 
A.D. An earlier work is the Rajamiirtunda of Bhoja. pro¬ 
bably the same as the famous King of the Paramara dynasty 
(c. 1000-1055 A.D.). Dunasd^ara and Adhhu/cisdyara, ascribed 
to Vallalasena and Brahmami’Sarvasva, written by Halayudha, 
•the Chief Justice in the reign of Laksmanasena. also furnish 
us with some valuable data, d'hese can be compared pro¬ 
fitably with the works of Apararka (c. 1125 A.D.) and Deva- 
nnabhafla whose Smritkhcitulrikd was compiled sometime 
between 1150 and 1225 A.D. Whether some of the prac¬ 
tices and institutions referred to in the digests of the twelfth 
century A.D. continued in later limes can be ascertained by 
consulting the Grihasliiarafndkara and Rdjaffitiratndkura of 
Chandes\ara (c. 1290-1370 A.D.) of Mithila. Harihhaktivildsa 
of Gopalabhalia (early sixteenth century) and the Vlramitio- 
daya (1615-1645 A.D.). We have quoted epigraphic and 
literary evidence supporting many of the statements of the 
digests. 

The information supplied by snviti works can be usefully 
supplemented by facts gleaned from the fiiti works. Besides 
the RdjcuUuinmiktlnda of Laksmldhara, Nliikalpalaru of 
Ksemendra, a contemporary of King Ananla of Kashmir 
(1028-1063 A.D.). which had been published by the Bhandar- 
kat Oriental Research Institute in 1956 and Laqhvarhatmlti* 
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sdstra, written by the famous Jaina scholar Hemachandra, 
can definitely be ascribed to the period under review. Tho¬ 
mas has ascribed the Bcirhaspatya Arihasdsira to the twelfth 
century A.D. Somadeva’s Wivakyuniritiu though written in 
c. 951 A.D. aiivl the Rajunifiratnakara of Chandcsvara. written 
early in the fourteenth century A.D.. may be taken to rellect 
conditions which prevailed also in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries A.D. This is also the ca.sc with the startlingly 
original book, Sukran'itisura, it is known from. Kautilya's 
Arthasdstra that there was an old school of political thought 
represented by Sukra, Usanas or Bhargava. Chandes\ara 
quotes verses from ^nknmiti in as many as four places (f. n. of 
Jayaswafs edition of Rajanlfiratnakara, Chapter XI. Pp. 42» 
70, 72. 76-77) but none of these verses occur in the edition 
of Oppert or of Jivananda Vidyasagara. The SVikalpatcini of 
K.semcndra however, quotes ten verses from the work of 
Bhfirgava, which have been traced to the printed edition of 
iuknmltisdra, though in some cases the lines interchange their 
positions in the ^uknmViscira^ The citation of so many 
verses by an author who wrote in the middle of the eleventh 
century’ may be taken as a positive proof of the existence 
of the ^iikrcmltisiira in some form or other in the eleventh 
century A.D, There have been some interpolations no doubt, 
for exan^ple, passages relating to fire-arms. But such in¬ 
stances of interpolation are not rare in medieval works. We 
have, therefore, drawn rather extensively from the iukranlti- 
;sdra, 

Yukiikalpularu and Samaraii^anasutradhara, both attri- 
buted to Bhoja of the eleventh century A.D. and MdnasoUdsa 
written by Somesvara (c. 1127-38 A.D.) constitute a class by 
themselves and throw important light on feudalism, military 
organisation, manners and customs and above all, on some 
of the important industries of the time. 

* Nltikalpataru, section 98 verses 52. 53, 54, 55, 56. 57, 58, 59, 
60 and 61 SukranVisam IV. 7. 13.3, 134-135, 129, 130-131, 132, 
124, 125. 126 and 127 respectively. 
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No other epoch of the Hindu age is so rich in historical 
and semi-historical writings as the period under our survey. 
Rattiacharita of Sandhyakaranandi, written in the reign of 
Madanapala (c. 1144-1161 A.D.) of the I^(la dynasty, Vikra- 
maiikadcvacharita of Bilhana. composed before 1088 A.D., the 
masterly history of Kashmir by Kalhana completed in 1159» 
1160 A.D. and the Dvyasrayakdyyn or Kunidrapdlaihania, 
written by Hemachandra in the latter half of the twelfth 
century A.D,, are rich mines of inforn'<ation relating to social 
and economic life of the people. 

We have also pressed into service poetical works like Rai- 
Hidhachuritu of Srihar^a, who most probably flourished under 
Vijayaciiandra and Ja>athchandra of Kanauj, Prubodhaihan- 
drodayp of Krsnamisra. written at the command of Goprda, 
the chief of the vassals of Kirttivarman (1098 A.D.), Sanuiyu- 
/natrikd, Kcdavildsn^ Bodhisattvavudanihkalpulatn, Lokaprih 
kdsa, and DasavaUircn harita of KseniCiidra as also Clta- 
yovinda of .layadeva and the works of his contemporaries 
like Dhoyi, the author of Ikti'unadilfa, Govardhana. the 
author of Arydsaptusatt and the poems contained in the 
Sciduktikarndtnrita compiled by Sndharadasa on the 11th 
bebruary, 1206 A.D. The information contained in the Ctuir- 
rdpudiis, Uiluyasundankathd of Soddhala (composed some¬ 
time tvlween 1026 and 1050 A,D.), TriHiAjsiddkd-piirnsa- 
chari/a of Hemachandra. rriHix'lrdijurdiso of Chand Baradayu 
PriUivirdjax ijayu (commented by Jonaiiija) written sometime 
between 1178 and 1200 A.D., liamndranuidanuirdana, written 
in the thirteenth century A.D., YcisasUhikdihampu. written by 
Somadeva in Saka 881/c. 959 A.D. lias also been drawn 
upon. 

The information gathered from literary works and digests 
has been corroborated and supplemented by epigraphic re¬ 
cords, wherever available. These evidences culled together 
reveal to us a feudal society, characteri.sed by social and 
political disintegration, economic stagnation, moral bankrupt¬ 
cy and a pathetic dependence on stars and omens. 
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The author cra\e^ tlic induljrcncc of the readers for certain 
misprints, broken types and errors in diacritical marks like 
Thakkumfox Ihakkura. Brohirana for Bnifimami which crept 
into the text 

To the izreai regret of the author, this volume could not 
be printed during t!ic life-time of Sn Baldeva Sahay. e\- 
Ad\'ocaie-(iciicrai of Bihar, who hrst infused into him the 
desire to cany on researches in Inuian history. No less is 
the debt of gratitude to two other noiahlc Indologists. Dr. 

A. S. Allckar and Dr. T. P. Chowdluiry, of the IV.tna Univer¬ 
sity, who passed away last year. They nuule many constructive 
criticisre.s. 

1 he nook oa\es much to a number of other scholars. Amoiig 
them l.k*. .1. N. Banerica. formerly Carnnchael Prolcssor and 
Head o!' ihe Department of Ancient Indian llisi.ory mid rultuie. 
Dr. I). C Sircar. Fpigraphisl to thv.' Chwernment of India, 
Dr. hihal Hussain, Principal, Patna Coiiege. FVof. S N. Bhalta- 
charyya. formerly Professor of .Sanskrit, B N. C'ollege. Patna, 
Prof. S. H. A^kari of the Department of History. Patna Univer¬ 
sity. I’rof. A. Khair. Head of the y)epartrneni of Persian. 

B. N. ( oilege, Patna, Dr. T. P. Bhatiacharvya. former Head 
of the Department of History, B. N. College, Patna. Mr. 
O. Ahmed. Research Scholar. K.P.f. Research Institute. Patna, 
Prof. S. K. Dulta. former Principal, R. D Sl D. J. College, 
Monghyr and Prof. Bhagaban Pra.sad Majumdar of the Depart¬ 
ment of English, B. N. College, Patna, made valuable sugges¬ 
tions, No words ;an express the author's sense of gratitude to 
his teacher Dr. K. K. Dalta, Director. K, P. Jayaswal 
Research Institute, Patna, for his encouragement, criticisms 
and guidance. Thanks are also due to Mr. Samar C. Dutt 
for help and suggestions. 
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CHAPTER I 


Feudalism 

The collapse of the Giirjara-Pratihara empire ushered in 
the age of feudal disintegration in Northern India. Families, 
which had been faithful vassals of the Gurjara-Pratihara 
emperors for generations, threw off their allegiance to their 
overlord in the tenth century A.D. Thus the Chandellas or 
Chandratreyas of Jejakabhukti, the Kalachuris of Tripurj and 
of Sarayupara, the Guhilas and the Chahamanas, asserted 
their independence and began to fight interminable battles 
amongst themselves. They themselves had to depend, 
to a considerable extent, upon those vassals, who transferred 
their allegiance to them or those who aspired for important 
fiefs in recognition of their faithful service. The feudatories 
welcomed the ambitious designs of an energetic King, 
because, they had to be appeased with land and wealth before 
they could be induced to go out on an expedition. Thus 
Some^vara Chalukya of Kalyana in his Manasoilasa' says, 
that, on the day preceding the date of starting out on an 
expedition, the King should convene an assembly of Princes, 
feudatories, rulers of mandalas and soldiers and satisfy them 
with presents of gold, dresses and ornaments and encourage 
them by singing their praises. Another mediaeval work on 
Politics, the Sukranitisara,^ lays down the maxim that a King 
would be well advised to make peace with his own feudatories 
before going out to conquer his enemies. SandhyakaranandP 
also describes how Ramapala of Bengal conciliated his 
feudatories before undertaking the war against Bhima 
Kaivarta: “by that King (Ramapala) that (body olSamatuas), 
who attained great strength by possession of cavalry, elephants 
and infantry was gained over (i.e. made favourable) by 
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presents of hind and enormous wealth.” Brihaspati* also 
advises a king to welcome feudatories as if they were himself, 
with viands, clothing etc. 

As war was a passion with the kings of this age. the 
feudatories went on increasing their power. Succession of 
weak kings afforded them a suitable opportunity for extending 
their power still further. A war of succession, which was 
not infrequent in this period, was eagerly awaited by them, 
because, on such an occasion both the contestants for power 
tried to win them over by gifts. 

Another factor responsible for the increase in the number, 
it not in the power, of feudal chieftains was the devastating 
raids by rulers of distant territories over vast stretches of land 
in Northern India. Rajendra Chola I raided Eastern India 
(c. 1021 A.D,). His raid was thus almost simultaneous with 
that of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. The mantle of the 
Rastrakutas fell on Chalukyas of Kalyana and, like Govinda 
III. Krsna III and Indra 111, Vikramaditya VI and Somesvara 
111, they made rapid conquests of distant parts of Northern 
and Eastern India. Eastern India was raided by the 
Kalachuri Kings. Karna and Yasah Karna, Anantavarman 
Chodagaftga and the Gahadavala ruler, Govindachandra, 
Such raids weakened and sometimes sapped the vitality of 
the reigning dynasty in the invaded country. The feudal 
chieftains, who were loyal enough to rally round the banner 
of their overlord for resisting the invaders, received or seized 
handsome rewards after the raid. The smaller chieftains, 
manifested signs of independence in the days of weakness of 
the overlord. Moreover, the invader sometimes set up new 
feudal chieftainship in the raided country by endowing some 
of his trusted lieutenants w ith fiefs out of the conquered 
territory. We can account for the existence of Ra^tfakuta 
Mahana or Mathana in Afiga, Karnata Nanyadeva in Mithila 
and Vijayasena in Radha in this way. As it was not often: 
possible for the successors of the raiding monarch to exer¬ 
cise any effective control over such distant fiefs, these feuda* 
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tories assumed semi-independence and in course of time, 
complete independence. 

Frequent change of overlordship was another characteristic 
feature of the age. In no other period of Indian history did 
large tracts of country pass so rapidly from one dynasty to 
another. The one hundred and sixty four years, between 
1030 and 1194 A. D., witnessed kaleidoscopic changes in the 
frontiers of kingdoms. Thus Ahga was conquered from the 
Palas by the Kalachuri King Gafigeyadeva in about 1034 A.D.. 
His son, Karna (c. 1041-1070 A. D.) invaded Magadha and 
appointed Jatavarman to rule over Ahga as his agent or vassal. 
In 1124 A. D. we find Govindachandra Gahadavala (c. 1114 
-1154 A. D.) ruling over Maner. which is at a distance of 
only 14 miles from Patna. Dr. D. C. Sircar has proved that 
the Pala ruler Madanapiila (c. 1144-1161 A. D. ) ruled over 
the Patna district in the third year of his reign, which falls 
in 1146" A. D.. In the same year, however. Govindachandra 
is known to have been in possession of Monghyr® Madana- 
pala of the Pala dynasty must have succeeded in reconquer¬ 
ing Monghyr by 1157 A. D.' His successor. Govindapala 
held sway over the Patna-Gaya region in 1164A.D.. But 
within a few years, that is, before 1175 A. D., the Gahad- 
avalas again succeeded in driving out the Palas from West 
Bihar. A portion of Bhagalpore, however, in East Bihar, 
passed temporarily into the hands of Vallalasena about 1166 
A, D.. It was recovered by the Pala ruler Palapala, who 
continued to rule over East Bihar till the end of the twelfth 
century.® The misfortune of being transferred from one 
dynasty to another in quick succession was not peculiar to 
the history of Bihar alone. Banaras and the Gahga-Yamuna 
Doab were conquered by the Kalachuris from the Chandellas® 
in the second quarter of the eleventh century. But the 
Kalachuris lost control over these areas sometime before the 
accession of Ya^ah Karna (c. 1073 A. D.). Probably it 
passed into the hands of the Chandella ruler Sallak$anavar- 
man*® from whom it was conquered by Chandradeva 
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Gahadavala in about 1090 A. D., Ya^ah Karna is known to 
have reconquered it in 1122-23 A. D., but in 1124 A. D. 
Govindachandra finally brought it under his rule, 5uch 
rapid changes in the mastery over territories must have 
made the smaller feudal chieftains very important. A new 
conqueror could not have uprooted all the petty feudal 
chiefs, in whose hands, the actual administration of the coun¬ 
try, especially in the interior, lay. He had. very often, to 
yield place to another conqueror, before he could conso¬ 
lidate his power and authority in the newly conquered area. 

It is worth noticing in this connection that in this period 
there is hardly any instance of two consecutive generations 
of brilliant monarchs with record of unbroken success in 
any dynasty excepting the Chaulukyas of Gujarat. But the 
latter were troubled with wars of succession, which 
encouraged the feudatories to strengthen their power. 
Besides the Gujarat rulers, the most outstanding monarchs 
of this period in Northern India, were Bhoja Paramara 
<c. 1000 55 A. D. ). Chandella Vidyadhara (c. 1019-50 A D.), 
Kalachuri Gafigeyadeva (c. 1019-41 A. D. ) and his son Karna 
(c. 1041-70 A. D. Gahadavala Govindachandra (c. 1114 54 
A. D. ) and Chahaniana Prithviraja III (c. 1177-92 A. D. ), 
Bhoja Paramara had to devote much of his time and energy 
to repairing the fortunes of his dynasty, which had suffered 
eclipse at the sudden death of Munja, yet, he was able to 
lead successful expeditions against the Chahamanas of Nadol,^^ 
the ruler of Chamba*'^ and Gangeyadeva^'* and to occupy 
temporarily Kanauj, Chitor and Dubkund.*^ He was. however, 
overcome by the combined powers of the Chalukya king Somc- 
^vara I and Kalachuri King Karna. Arjuna, a feudatory of 
Vidyadhara, the Chandella monarch, slew the Gurjara- 
Pratihara King Rajyapala, for the latter’s ignominous flights 
from the invading army of Sultan Mahmud, but he himself 
could not build up any lasting confederacy capable of under¬ 
taking any offensive war against the Yamini dynasty at Lahore 
or Multan. On the other hand, he frittered away the re- 
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sources of the state in fighting against the Kalachuris, His 
successors were not strong enough to withstand the attacks 
of Karna,'® who was able to build up a short-lived empire 
extending from the sources of Banas and Mahi rivers in the 
west to the Hoogli river in the east, and from the Doab to 
the upper waters of the MahanadI, Wairganga, Wardha and 
TaptL The rulers of Guada, Chola, Kunga, Huna, Gurjara 
and Kira territories are said to have waited upon him*'‘. But 
towards the close of his career, he sutlered severe defeat at 
the hands of Chaulukya Bhima Chandella Kirtiivarman^“. 
Paramara Udayaditya and Vigrahapala of the Pala dynasty 
His successor^ Yasah Karna had to face a lifc-and-death 
struggle against the Gahadavalas over the possession of the 
Uttar Pradesh and lost much of his territories to Chandra- 
deva and Govindachandra. The misfortune of the Gahada¬ 
valas, however, was that they failed to produce any worthy 
successor of Govindachandra. They failed, therefore, to 
provide that strong centralised administration which could 
harness the energies of feudatories to build up a strong 
resistance to the inroads of the Turko-Afghans. 

Origin of feudalism: 

In order to understand the role and significance of feuda¬ 
lism in this period, it is necessary to review very briefly the 
background of the evolution of this institution in India. 
Feudal institutions are apt to be evolved in a state which 
lacks an efficient system of centralised government, and is also 
wanting in facilities for transport and communication. The 
minimum standard of safety to life and property can be 
ensured in the interior of such a state by entrusting the 
function of administering civil and criminal justice to such 
influential persons as would be able to command obedience 
in the local community. They would raise or maintain their 
own army, collect taxes or customary dues, pay tributes and 
rally round the standard of their overlord with their military 
contingents, when called for. The germ of such a system is 
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traceable in the ancient Indian custom of placing a scion of 
the royal family of the conquered country on its throne as a 
subordinate ruler by the conqueror. Kautilya enjoins upon 
the conqueror not to covet the land, things, sons and wives 
of the King slain by him, but to reinstate in their proper 
places the relatives of the King slain and to install the son of 
the deceased on the throne of his father.*" The .^antiparva 
of the Mahabharata lays down that the conqueror should 
place on the throne of a conquered country, the brother, son 
or grandson of the defeated King and, in case none of these 
are available, a daughter of the late King should be crowned*’, 
Manu,** Vi§nudharmasutra2^ and Agni Purana^* also pres¬ 
cribe that the conqueror should install some kinsman oi the 
slain King on the throne of the defeated country. 

Installation of such a person as ruler was sure to cause 
friction in course of time. He and his successors were con¬ 
stantly on the look out for opportunities for throwing off 
allegiance. Later writers on Indian polity, therefore, hold 
that normally the whole or major portion of the conquered 
area should be directly annexed to the kingdom of the 
conquered Thus Medhatithi, commenting on Manu VII. 
201 202, writes that the conqueror should, first of all, remit 
some of the burdensome taxes for one or two years ; then, he 
should proclaim to the people of the city and the villages 
that what they had done by virtue of their loyalty to their 
former master had been forgiven. “If even after the bestowing 
of such favours”, continues Medhatithi, “he finds that the 
citizens and the people are still so loyal to their former master 
that they still cherish feelings of attachment towards his 
dynasty, and that any Government of his own would not be 
lasting, then he shall do as follows”, that is, install a 
person of the last ruling family, i^ukranitisara advises the 
conqueror merely to support the son and queen of the van¬ 
quished King or in case they are endowed with good qualities 
to hand them over one-fourth of the Kingdom and in case 
they are not so endowed, to give them only l/32nd part of 
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While Manu speaks simply of a treaty between the 
conqueror and the scion of the vanquished King, Medhatithi 
draws up the following stringent terms of the treaty: “You 
and I shall have equal shares in your income ; you shall 
consult me in all that you do or not do ; at the proper time 
you shall come and help me with your treasury and force’"^^'. 
It may be noticed here that the conditions suggested above are 
much more stringent than those which were imposed under 
the terms of Wellesley’s Subsidiary Alliance. The successor 
of the vanquished King sank to the position of a vassal and 
was under four types of obligations to his overlord ; (a) to 
pay a regular tribute amounting to one-half of his annual 
revenue, (b) to lake the overlord’s permission in all matters 
of importance, specially with regard to army and foreign 
policy, (cj to pay special contribution at the time of war and 
other necessities of the State and (d) to help the overlord w ith 
military force. 

It is worth noticing here that the type of feudatory men¬ 
tioned above is one of the four kinds of mitra or ally men¬ 
tioned in the Santiparva, namely, one who conies for protection 
or security.^’ There is a good deal of resemblance in the 
position of such a feudatory with the weak king of Kautilya,^* 
who being attacked by a powerful king submits to the 
latter and sues for peace on condition of offering his army, 
treasury and his territory which are respectively called 
Dandopanata, Ko§opanata and De^opanata. Those who make 
peace on condition of supplying army themselves may lead 
it or through the princes or Commanders-in-Chief or some 
indefinite person to some place mentioned by the superior king. 

Another germ of feudalism may be found in the practice 
of making payment to officers with assignment of land. Thus 
the Mahabharata** states—“the lord of 100 villages shall enjoy 
one village, which is large, prosperous and well-populaicd. 
The lord of 1000 villages enjoys a ^akha-mgara^ a sub-city,’' 
Manu*® lays down—“the lord of 10 villages shall enjoy one 
Kula and the lord of 20 villages, twenty Kulas ; the lord of 
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100 villages, one whole village and the lord of 1000 villages, 
one town.” Kautilya prescribes payment in cash to most of 
the ofiiccrs. But some of the superintendents, accountants, 
Gopas and Sthanikas, Veterinary surgeons, physicians etc., 
were endowed with lands, but they had no right to alienate 
these by sale or mortgagc‘‘\ 

The Maurya system of administration was so centralised, 
efficient and well organised that feudalism as a political system 
could hardly raise its head either in the Maurya or even in 
the Suhga period. Feudalism and feudatories came to occupy 
some prominence for the first time during the Gupta period. 
Samudra Gupta’s policy of not annexing the territories of 
defeated kings of distant regions and re-establishing the royal 
families, which had lost their kingdoms, must have created 
a number of feudatories, Chandra Gupta II must have found 
it more convenient to administer his vast empire with the 
help of feudal vassals. His feudatories were Maharaja 
Irikamala, Svaniidasa of Central India and Maharaja 
Vi^vamitrasvami^^ and also Maharaja Sanakanika. The 
invasion of the Pusyamitras and the Hunas were probably 
responsible for an increase in the number and importance 
of feudatories. In the later Gupta period, we find several 
feudal families ruling for generations. Thus Jayavarman, 
Siihhavarman, Naravarman (404 A.D.) and Vii^vavarman 
(423 A. D.' are known to have ruled at Dasapura. Similar was 
the case with the Maukharis who ruled over South Bihar and 
Eastern U. P. as feudatories of the Guptas. These feudatories 
became independent with the decline of the Gupta power 
and thus caused the disintegration of the Gupta empire. 
Sometime between 530 and 540 A. D., Yasodharman. belong¬ 
ing to the feudatory Aulikara family of Western Malwa, 
defeated the Gupta lords.^^ Similarly, Isanavarman, who 
belonged to the feudatory Maukhari clan, defeated the 
Gaudas, Andhras and Sulikas and assumed the imperial title 
of Maharajadhiraja At the time of Budha Gupta (476-495/ 
96 A. D.) we find that the Gupta feudatories, like the 
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Parivrajaka Maharajas of Bundelkhand, Jayanatha of the 
Uchchhakalpa dynasty, the Panduvaihsa, ruling over South 
Kosala and Maharaja Laksmana of Allahabad and Rewah, 
and Maharaja Subandhu, ruling in Mahi^niali’* (Mandhata) 
on the Narmada did not care to make any reference to their 
Gupta overlord in their copper-plates. 

Another factor giving rise to the centrifugal tendency of 
feudalism in the Gupta period was the practice of making the 
post of military governor hereditary. Bhatarka, a general 
belonging to the Maitraka clan, was appointed military 
governor of Sura§tra. The post then went to Uharasena K 
who was succeeded by his brother. Dronasiiiiha. who became 
so very important that he “had to be installed as Maharaja 
by his suzerain”.'^® The consequences of such hereditary 
succession was that “after 467 A. D. there is no evidence 
that the Imperial Guptas had anything to do with Sura§tra 
or the major part of Western Malwa”.*^ 

The bigger feudatory rulers of the Gupta age began the 
practice of sub-infeudation. Dr. D. C. Sircar brings forward 
the evidence of the Nirmand inscription showing how 
Mahasamanta Maharaja Varunasena enjoyed the allegiance 
of smaller feudatories. Maharaja Yainyagupta (507-508 A. D.) 
had two vassals under him, namely, Padadasa Maharaja 
Rudradatta and Maharaja Mahdsdmanta Vijayasena. Ihe 
latter, according to the Gunaighar grant, held the oflQce of 
Mahdpratihdra Pahchadhikaranoparika.^'^ 

Development of feudalism : 

Feudalism gained a strong foothold in Northern India in 
the period between 600 and 1000 A. D.. Almost all the ruling 
dynasties in the period had a number of feudatories. In Assam. 
Harjjaravarnian had under him the Ser^cidhyak^ya Suchitta, 
as his Mahasamanta.'^® Sa^afika himself was a Mahasamanta 
of Rohtasgarh before he became an independent ruler. 

Mahasamanta Sri Madhavaraja 11 of Sailodbhava 
dynasty ruling over Kohgoda was a feudatory of Sai^ahka in 
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•619 A. D.. There are records showing that the pre-Pala rulers 
of Bengal, like Samacharadeva. Devakhadga and Jayanaga, 
had samantas under them.*"* The early Pala rulers had 
numerous samantas who used to asseaible at the Imperial 
Darbars of which we get a description in the Khalimpur 
copper plate of Dharniapala/^ In Orissa, the Bhauniakaras 
and the Soniavamsi kings had also feudatories.'^^ Har^avar- 
dhana^® and the Gurjara-Pratlhara emperors managed to rule 
their extensive empires with the help of feudatories. The 
Ourjara-Prallharas had such feudatories as the Chandratreyas 
of Jejakabhukti,^^ the Guhilas,*® the Kalachuris,^® Gunam- 
bodhideva Kalachuri of Gorakhpur^" and the Chahamanas.'^^ 
The Ra§trakutas who built up a considerable empire, had 
under them feudatories like Karkka and his successors ruling 
over Southern Gujarat, the Rattas of Saundatti, Siliiharas of 
Thana** and the Paramaras of Malwa.*^^ The process of sub¬ 
infeudation also went on without any hindrance during this 
age. Dr. Altekar has shown how the more powerful feuda¬ 
tories of the Rastrakutas, like the Gujarat Ra§trakutas and 
the Silaharas “could create their own sub-feudalories”.^* 
Amongst the feudatories of the Gurjara-Pratiharas, Kokkalla I 
(c. 875 925 A. D.) of the Kalachuri family made each of his 
seventeen sons a mandalapati of his kingdom,^^ 

If in the Gupta period military governorship was confer¬ 
red on important feudal chiefs, in the age of Har§a and of 
Imperial Kanauj, high ranking civil as well as military offices 
come to be bestowed upon persons holding feudal titles. Thus 
during the reign of Harsavardhana, according to the Banskhera 
plate. Mahasamania Skanda Gupta was the Mahapramatara 
and Mahasamanta Maharaja Bhana was the Mahakshapafala- 
dhikaranddhikrita and according to the Madhuban plate 
Sdmarita Maharaja I:^varagupta was the Mahdkshapafalddhi- 
kfita. In the empire of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. Mahasaman- 
tddhipati Undabhata was Mahdpratlhdra in the reign of 
M ihendrapala I and Mahasamanta Vi§nurama was governor 
of Luachchhagiri in the reign of Bhoja.®^ In the Ra^trakufa 
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empire Dalla, a Samania held the office of foreign niinisler in 
the reign of Dhruva.*^*^ Mahdinamialesvara Kundainaraja was 
the vi$ayapati of Kuntala-Visaya'’" in 1019 A, D. In Orissa, 
we find Malladatta and the nieiiibers of his family, holding 
the rank of Rdnaka, were appointed to the post of satidhivi- 
grahin under the Somavaihsi kings.**" 

The twin practices c£ creating Malianiandalesvaras, mdnda- 
likas etc. and that of allowing their sons to succeed not only 
to the title but also to the official position of the father, as 
we find in the case of Malladatta’s family or among the 
descendants of Bahkeya in the Ra§trakuta kingdom, were as 
certain to promote the tendency to assert independence among 
feudal chiefs as in mediaeval Europe. The titles and offices 
of Counts and Dukes were originally conferred during the 
sovereign's pleasure in the Merovingian period, but Hallam 
points out that “the claim of a son to succeed his father 
would often be found too plausible or too formidable to be 
rejected, and it is highly probable that even under the 
Merovingian kings, these provincial governors had laid the 
foundations of that independence which was destined to 
change the countenance of Europe”,"^ 

Thus the essential features of a feudal polity were mani¬ 
fested even before the advent of the eleventh century. High 
offices in the state came to be regarded as a prerogative of the 
land-owning aristocracy. The rank of a Rdnaka or Mahd^ 
sdmantddhipati carried with it the command over considerable 
areas of land The principle of hereditary succession to 
office contributed to the insecurity of the central authority. 

Hey day of jeudalism : 

The period between 1030 and 1194 A. D. may be regarded 
as the hey day of feudal anarchy. In the period intervening 
between the invasions of Sultan Mahmud and that of Shihab- 
ud oin Muhammad of Ghur, the feudatories acquired so 
much power and inQuence that it became necessary for the 
King to watch their movement and conduct very carefully. 
Explaining the maxim of Manu that the King should ponder 
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over the conduct of his “Circle’’, Medhatithi®* states that the 
term “Circle” refers to the tendency to peace and war of his 
provincial governors”. Somesvara in his Manasollasa advises 
that at the time of appointing the Minister of Peace and War, 
the King should consider whether the candidate is an expert 
in inviting, bidding adieu to and establishing feudatories, 
and especially those who deserve special honour, This 
is really remarkable in as much as in normal circumstances, 
the Minister of Peace and War has to deal with foreign 
powers and not with internal disturbances created by feudal 
chiefs. The latter must have assumed so much importance 
in this period that it was considered advisable to entrust the 
Minister of Peace and War with the extremely delicate task 
of keeping them in good humour. 

The feudal lords maintained their own army. i§ukranitisara 
draws a distinction between Gulmibhiaa army and the 
Agulmaka former being under the officers of the 

State, while the latter were under their own chiefs. These 
chiefs were in all likelihood, the feudal rulers, because the 
same work stales that an expedition in which the King is 
aided by his feudatories, is known as the Sambhuya expedi¬ 
tion.®* When the King was strong and efficient, the vassals 
used to respond to his call, but whenever they detected any 
sign of weakness on his part, they indulged in private wars 
with their private army. Thus Dommanapala or (Ma)- 
dommanapala of Kh^dVmandala (Sunderbans) made war 
against the neighbouring samantas and made them helpless.®® 
In Kashmir, the ddmaras Janakachandra and Bhlmadeva,®^ 
along with their respective adherents, started a furious fight 
in the reign of Uchchala. Again, Kirttipala.®® brother of 
Kelhana, of Naddula and a feudatory of the Chaulukyas, 
fought against the feudatory Paramara line of Jalor and 
deprived them of their territory sometime after 1179 A. D. 
The Rajim stone inscription records that Jagapala, a feudatory 
of Jajalladeva I of the Kalachuri family of Ratanpur, struck 
terror into the heart of the mandalesvaras of Mayurika and 
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Savanta and that the latter fled to the mountains/’® The 
feudatories, of course, had the right to adopt defensive 
measures and to undertake war in self-defence without refer¬ 
ence to their overlord. Thus Barnia Dandin-gova of Toragale 
-dispersed a crowd of hostile feudatory rulers'^' who had 
appeared against him in about 1187-88 A. D 

Some of the powerful feudatories exercised not only the 
right to wage wars but also entered into treaties with so¬ 
vereigns of other States. An actual form of the treaty 
entered into by the Mahamandalesvara Ranaka Lavanaprasada 
with Mahdrajddhiraja Siriihanadeva of the Deva^’iri—Yadava 
family in 1232 A. D. has been preserved in the Lekhapad- 
dhati/^ It shows the High Contracting parties agreed not 
to invade the country of each other and that, in case of 
invasion by a powerful enemy, the two parties should jointly 
oppose the invader. The most significant feature of the 
treaty is the denial of the right of harbourage to any other 
noble who might flee into the territory of the other party with 
any valuable thing. In such a case the parlies agreed to 
restore the valuables in the refugee’s possession. 

Causes of increasing number of feudatories: 

The period under review witnessed a tremendous increase 
in the number of feudatories. The kings of mediaeval India 
were themselves responsible for it. Among the eight objectives 
of the king, one was the conversion of princes into tributary 
chiefs of feudatory vassals. As in the earlier works on polity, 
5ukranitisara^^ categorically states that the victorious kings 
should grant half and a quarter of the revenues of the sub¬ 
jugated kingdom to the vanquished king's son and wife res¬ 
pectively. Such magnanimity was considered a suitable dis¬ 
play of the majesty of the conqueror. Numerous instances 
can be cited to show that the kings of Northern India transla¬ 
ted the above-mentioned precept into practice. The family 
of Devaraksita of Pithi, who was defeated by Ramapala’s 
maternal uncle, Mahana, was allowed to rule. In the period 
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between 1075 and 1135 A. D. the Somavarhsis were allowed 
to continue to exercise sway in subordination to the Eastern 
Gahga kings. If we accept Dr. Sircar’s interpretation of 
Somavam^i chronology, we find that though Vtravarakesarin 
was ousted by Anantavarman Chodagaftga, yet his relatives, 
Karnakesari and Ranakesari. were allowed to rule over 
Orissa as feudatories.^** The rule of Jayasiifiha (c. 1055-1059/ 
60 A. D.), successor of Bhoja Paramara, also shows that in 
spite of the fact that Chalukya Somesvara and Kalachuri 
Karna decisively defeated Bhoja. yet they allowed the rela¬ 
tion of the vanquished king to succeed to the throne of 
Dhara ’^^ The Chaulukyas of Anahillapataka also followed 
the same principle with regard to the relatives of defeated 
kings like Barbaraka’ ’ and Vikramasimha.’*' Kashmir was no 
exception. Somavarman ruled Chamba valley as a vassal of 
the Kashmir King, though his father had been defeated by 
Ananta.''^ The Gahadavalas also appear to have adopted 
the policy of retaining the defeated king’s family as feuda¬ 
tories so far as their policy relating to the Kalachuris’** was 
concerned. 

There were, however, certain circumstances in which 
it was not feasible for the victor to allow any member of the 
vanquished family to continue to rule over the territory 
even in the capacity of a vassal. Thus when a feudal family 
had taken recourse to treachery and risen in rebellion 
against its liege-lord it was considered prudent to uproot it. 
Kumarapala deposed the rebel Tiriigyadeva and installed 
Vaidyadeva as the ruler of Assam. Again, a particular area 
which appeared to be exceptionally important to the 
victor for economic or strategic reasons could not be 
permitted to continue under the rule of the family of the 
defeated king. Thus the Chaulukya ruler Jayasirhha, having 
killed Navaghana, the Abhira ruler in a battle, directly 
annexed the valuable Sura§tra territory to his kingdom. He 
appointed Sajjana as his DandMhipati ‘Mo superintend the 
affairs of Surastra.”'® 
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The increase in the number of feudatories was also due 
to the allotment of territories to brothers and relatives 
of the kings. This policy of avoiding enmity of the 
relatives or dayadas really gained acceleration from the 
eighth century onwards. In the period between 1030 and 
1194 A. D., we find many instances of creation of fiefs for 
satisfying the relatives. The SomavaifisT king Uddyota- 
kesarl Mahabhavagupta IV made Abhimanyu a sub-king of 
the western parts of his dominion.Not only in Orissa, but 
also in other parts of Northern India/^ fiefs were granted to 
the sons, brothers and nephews of the King. Even in the 
disturbed kingdom of Kashmir, the kings tried to save them¬ 
selves from ambitious relatives by granting estates to the 
latter. Queen Didda committed the great mistake of allowing 
her nephew Vigraharaja to rule over the fortress of Lohara, 
while nominating the latter’s younger brother Samgramaraja 
as her successor to the throne. Utkar§a (1089 A. D.) realised 
the mistake and united the two kingdoms. After the death 
of Har§a, Kashmir and Lohara again came to be under 
separate rule. While Uchchala took Kashmir, his brother 
Sussala remained in Lohara to make onslaughts on his elder 
brother, till he himself became King in 1112 A.D.. Jayasiihha. 
as King of Kashmir, kept the fortress under his control with 
great difficulty till he crowned his son Gulhana as the ruler 
of Lohara. 

The necessity of curbing the ambition of feudatories and 
especially of the relatives was well known to the writers of 
Hindu polity. While the Agni Purana”* stales that the 
sdmanfas are to be treated as enemies, SukranTtisara"^^ lays 
down that the relatives are to be accorded such treatment by 
the king as not to give rise to any dissatisfaction or difference 
of opinion. The same writer advises that “the king should 
arrange for these heirs the same kind of comforts and 
enjoyments as for himself, and should be strict in 
command in satisfying them with umbrellas and thrones” 
(1. 693-694) and further “he (King) should station themb 
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(dayadas) in various quarters by paying them one-fourth of 
the royal revenues or make them governors of provinces. He 
may appoint them, as heads of cows, elephants” etc. So the 
author of the Sukranllisara opines that the relatives are to be 
made either officials or governors of state and given the rank 
of feudatories. Rank in the Court was determined by close¬ 
ness of relation with the monarch as well as by the magnitude 
of the fief held. 

The third factor which increased the number of feuda¬ 
tories was that the King rewarded his officers with land in 
consideration of valuable services rendered. In the Chamba 
valley, probably in the eleventh century A. D., the Lord of 
Kuluta was otTered a principality for his services by King 
Asa{a.®‘ In the Dharwar district, Ahavamalla Bhuteyadeva 
received the rank of Mandaleivara from the Chaulukya ruler 
Bhima II for killing Panchalasome time before 1187 A. D.. 

The practice of allowing a particular office to be held by 
a particular family on a hereditary basis must have been 
responsible for strengthening the feudal tendency. The 
Mahabharata (Sabha 5. 43) and Manu (VII. 54) and Yajfia- 
valkya (1. 312) prescribe that the son may be allowed to 
succeed his father as minister, provided he is capable like the 
father. Chande^vara,‘‘^ while explaining Manu (VII. 48), 
holds that the amatyas are to be appointed on a hereditary 
basis. But neither the Arthasastra (1.9. 15) nor the Nitivakya- 
mrta (ch. 14) and Sukranitisara**' enumerate heredity as 
one of the qualifications of amatyas or members of the council 
of ministers. Of course, heredity was not the only qualifi¬ 
cation for a minister either in ancient or early mediaeval 
India. 

Political upheavals like dethronement and change of 
rulers in quick succession did not adversely affect the selection 
of ministers on strictly hereditary basis as is shown by the 
dethronement of Devavarman and the short tenure of power 
of Ya^ovarman.*^ 

To the ministers, Mahapurohita Jagusarman and his son 
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Praharajasarman, successive Gahadavala kings like Madana- 
apala, Govindachandra, Vijayachandra and Jayachchandra 
made grants of land on many occasions. The Kamauli 
grants show that these Brahniana ministers received grants 
of villages in Kati, Brhagrhe (ye ?) varatha, Kesaure (?). 
Ughanatcrahattara, Kothatakotiavarahottara, Saru (ga ? ) 
ra, Haladoya, Madavala (?), Rana. Navagama, Temisapa- 
chottara, Jiavai, Brihadgrhokamisara, Mahaso, Unavisa, 
Vajaimhachchhasathi, Kangali and Kacbchhoa pattalas.*** 
Similarly, the Chandella King Paramardi granted the village 
of Nandini to his Brahmana Semipati Madanaj alasarman 
before V. S, 1228/1171 A.D. . The Kalachuri King Prithvi- 
4eva II granted a village to Purusottama, the Sarvadhikiirin.'^^^ 
Contemporary inscriptions show that some of the 
ministers were feudatories. Kirttisiiiiha and Malayasiriiha. 
the son and grandson of Padmasiiiiha, were powerful not 
only as ministers but also as vassals of the Kalachuri King 
Vijayasiniha. Both of these ministers were at the head of 
a number of Sdmantas.'^ In Gujarat-'- and South Bihar 
such minister-feudatories were Ranaka Sri Chachigadeva and 
Mahamdndalika Udayaraja respectively. 

Other olhces, besides membership of the Council of 
Ministers, were some times held on hereditary basis. Rduta 
Rajyadharavarman, son and grandson of Mahdmahattaka 
Mahdthakkuras Vidyadhara and Jagaddhara,-'^ was the 
recipient of a land-grant by the Gahadavala King Jayachch¬ 
andra some time before 1177 A. D. ., Similar instances of the 
Chaulukya and Chandella Kings conferring posts like Mahd- 
mdtya and feudatory ranks like Mahdmandalikas^ Rdutas 
and Jhakkuras were—Ananda and his son Prithvipala,'*'' 
Vatsaraja and his son Pratapasiiiiha,-'" Rdutas Pape and his 
son Samanta,^' Devashamu, his son Jagadeva and grandson 
Haripala/® and Jhakkiira Mahesvara and his son Bhonapala®''. 
It appears also that the Chaulukyas allov ed the son to 
succeed to the office of the father even in an administrative 
area like a mandala, 

2 
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Causes oj increase oj power of feudatories : 

The natural consequence of the creation of so many 
feudatories was that they gradually consolidated their position. 
Frequent change of frontiers, constant wars of succession of 
weak kings made these feudatories stronger. We find the 
largest number in Kashmir and Gujarat-Kathiawar regions. 
The feudatories of the Palas went on increasing from the 
times of Nayapala and Vigrahapala Ill. During these reign- 
periods, Bengal and Bihar suffered from invasions of the 
mighty Kalachuris and Chalukyas of Kalyana. 

The feudatories enhanced their power further by inter¬ 
marriages amongst themselves^®**. They also entered into 
matrimonial relations with royal families. These alliances 
indicate the strengthening of the power of fief-holders, and 
the consequent weakening of the position of kings. Such a 
political situation bears a close resemblance to that prevailing 
in England in the later Plantagenet period when many feudal 
nobles entered into matrimony with the huge progeny of 
Edward 111 and considered themselves not inferior to the 
monarch. Jatavarman’s marriage with Vlrasri, daughter of 
the Kalachuri King Karna, gave the former viceroyalty of 
Aftga. According to Mm. Mirashi'*'\ this alliance led to the 
installation of the Varmanas in place of the Chandras in East 
Bengal. The vassal-princes and ddmaras of Kashmir often 
married their daughters to the kings for strengthening their 
position and improving their status. Padmaka, the lord of 
Vallapura married his daughter to Bhik§achara who was 
contesting the throne against Sussala. When conspiracies 
were being formed to dethrone Salhana in favour of Sussala, 
Ddmara Gargachandra gave away his two daughters to the 
successful pretender Sussala. Sussala himself also married 
Rajalaksmi and arranged the marriage of Gunalekha, the 
sister of Rajalakijmi, to his son Jayasimha^®®. 

The feudatories usually helped such kings as were related 
to them by marriage. It would not be an exaggeration to say 
that the credit of resuscitating the Pala empire goes chiefly to 
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ihe Ra§trakuta chiefs of Aftga. Ramapala received invalua¬ 
ble assistance from his maternal uncle Mathana or Mahana 
and the latter’s sons, Kahnara and Suvarnadeva, in subjugat¬ 
ing Devarak§ita of Pithi and in recovering Varendil. Com¬ 
menting on the marriage between Govindachandra and 
Kumaradevi, grand-daughter of Mahana of Ahga, Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar significantly observes : “this marriage alliance 
was probably engineered by Mahana as a means to cement 
the alliance between the P^as and Gahadavalas*®^'*.” With 
a similar motive, the Kashmirian pretenders and kings entered 
into matrimonial alliances with their vassals^The relation 
of Sussala with the feudatory rulers of Champa and Vallapura 
was of considerable help to him in getting back the throne 
in 1121 A.D. and in securing triumph over Bhik§achara in 
1122 A. D. Sussala and Jayasimha sought matrimonial alliance 
with Somapala of Rajapuri on account of the latter’s influence 
and strength. 

The monarchical power was further weakened by the 
granting away of extensive tracts of land along with the right 
to levy taxes to the donees. The surrender of the right to 
taxation in the area donated was a severe blow to the power 
of the king and such a practice encouraged some of the power¬ 
ful donees to throw off their allegiance to the successors of 
the donors. The Gahadavalas made land grants to Jhakkurasy 
Devapala^arman (Basahi pi. c. 1116 A.D.), Baladilya^arman 
fRaiwan grant c. 1130 A. D.), Devavarman, Bhupati and 
Sridhara (Gagaha pi, c. 1143 A. D.), Sridhara (Lar pi. c. 1146 
A.D.). Kulhe and Anantasarman (Bangavan pi. c. 1151 A.D ), 
and Rauta Rajyadharavarman. They usually granted the 
donees the right to collect bhagabhogakara, pravanikara and 
turu$kadanda taxes. 

Legal Status : 

In Europe, as well as in India, feudal theory laid great 
emphasis on the sacrosanct character of the king’s person. The 
king stood at the bead of the feudal hierarchy. He is often 
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described in inscriptions and literature as having his feet 
worshipped by dependent princes. According to the 
Prabandhachintamani^"* the Kalachuri King Karna had 
as many as 136 subordinate kings who obeyed him. The 
author of the Manasollasa considered feudalism such a well- 
established institution that one of the functions of the Minis¬ 
ter of Peace and War was to keep close contact with the 
feudatories.^®® The vassals not only attended the* royal court 
but also received dresses from the Emperor at the time of 
witnessing elephant sports and games.These feudatories 
are mentioned in the oflicial grants of almost all the dynasties 
of Northern India. 

The institution of feudalism became an integral part of 
the early mediaeval monarchy in Northern India. Samantas 
participated in the royal coronation. Laksmidhara, quoting 
Brahma Parana, states that at the time of coronation-bath, 
the samantas and ministers hold the umbrella and wave 
fly-whisk etc.^®^ This ceremony is further elaborated in the 
Vi§nudharmotlara which has not been referred to by Laksmi- 
dhara but quoted by Mitramisra in his Viramitroda>a.^®® 
This probably indicates the formal acceptance of the king by 
the ministers, priests and feudatories and ultimately, by the 
people. 

Another practice which was observed immediately after 
the coronation was the p irticipation of feudals in a ceremonial 
dinner. According to the Brahma Parana.^the king shares 
out the given food to the dependants and then eats himself. 
This partaking of food by the king was given a feudal touch 
at least as early as the ninth century A. D. . Abu Zeid, 
visiting India in 8()7 A, D,. gives an elaborate description of 
the ceremonial feast.^^^ Those officials who had had the 
privilege of dining with the king were bound to sacrifice 
their life at the funeral pyre of the king. A parallel to it 
may be found also in Tacitus, who states that when Otto 
committed suicide, some soldiers slew themselves near his 
funeral pyre, “not because of any fault or from fear, but 
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prompted by a desire to imitate his glorious example and 
moved by affection for their emperor '’.^*2 

The description of arrangement of seats in the royal court 
also shows how feudalism became part and parcel of the 
system of government in our period. According to the 
Sukranitisara,“* the sons, grandsons, brothers and nephews 
sat at the back and the daughter's sons on the right of the 
king. Uncles, superiors of the king, members of the 
assembly, agnates and cognates sat in front of the king, to 
his right, sat other elders of the family o his maternal 
grandfather, ministers, and to the left sat the father-in law 
and brothers-in-law and officers (adhikarimh). But the 
Manasollasa'gives a different order of scats. While the 
princes {Kumdras^ and the priest sat in Iron! of the king, the 
mandalddhisvaras or governors of mumlaJas, sdmaritdmd- 
tyakas or feudatory-princes and their ministers in front of the 
king on the right and left sides. 

Amongst the agnates, close relatives of the kings, the 
vassals wearing crowns, the sdmantas and the mandaladhU’ 
varas who were allotted seats in the royal court, were also 
some of the princes who had been defeated in war and given 
the status of vassals. 

Grades of Vassals : 

The grades of feudatories are indicated by titles such as 
mahdsdmaniddhipatK mahdsdmania, mahdmamialesvara, rdja- 
nyaka mdndalika, mpa, sdmania, rdnaka, rduia, and (hakkura. 
All these grades, however, cannot be found in each and every 
kingdom. Though we come across the title Mandalcsa,^'^ we 
do not find a mahdsdmanta. rdnaka, mdndalika or mahdmanda- 
lesvara in Kashmir. Titles of are not found in the 

grants of the Pala rulers. Similarly, the rank of mahdsd- 
mantadhipati or mandaladhipati is not mentioned in the grants 
of the Gahadavalas. 

The order of precedence of these feudatories cannot be 
definitely ascertained The title of Rdnaka was held by the 
Bhanjas of Khimjalimandala. (Ma)Pommanapala, who 
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was practically an independent chief in the Sena Kingdom, 
retained the titles of Ranaka and Mahasamanta, though he 
also styled himself as Maharaja. Mahamandalesvara Lavana- 
prasada, Viradhavala, and Mahamdndalika Piplaraja, ruler 
of Kekind held the title of Ranaka. It appears from the 
Toragel inscription (line 8j that Mahamandalesvara Bhuta 
was above the mdndalikas (mdndalikamukha-darpana 1. A. 
XII. 96). In the same Chaulukya kingdom to which Bhuta 
and his ancestors belonged, we find that that the Paramara 
chief Dharavarsa of Chandravali.’*® who had the same status 
of a vassal-governor, was given the title of Mandalika only. 
Sometimes an ordinary feudal lord like Sahilla. endowed with 
the status of Jhakkura, attained the right of using the Pancluh 
mahdsabda^'^ In an earlier period, Samantas Bappabhafti and 
Mandalla, who wrote the records respectively in 739 and 
775A.D., used paheha-mahMabda. In Bengal, while under 
the Palas, the ranakas have no place in the order of precedence, 
as given in their inscriptions, the Madanpur plate of Sri- 
chandra^^’^ gives precedence to the ranaka over the rdjaputra, 
mahdsandhivigrafuka. mahdsendpati and mahascimanta. 

Literature, however, clearly distinguishes between various 
orders of ‘kings’ and feudatories. The criteria may have been 
the use of crowns or revenue or judicial power. According 
to the Manasara, there were eight types of feudatories under 
the Sarvabhauma or Chakravarti ruler. The last four grades 
of feudatories, namely, mandaleia. patfabhaja, prdhdraka Sind 
astrai^raha, were definitely landed aristocrats. Hemachandra ca¬ 
tegorically states that the mandalddhlsa is a second-rate king, 
who has to depend on others, has authority only over an area 
designated mandala and is below the Chakravarti emperor.^-® 
But the Sukranltisara^^* distinguishes between the various 
grades of feudatories on the basis of annual income and area 
of jurisdiction. The Svardf type of king had either an annual 
income varying from fiftyone lakhs to one crore of kar^as or, 
who realised the revenue of 10,000 villages. Below the 
Svardf, the mahdrdjd had an annual revenue of 21 to 50 lakhs 
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Karlas, Nripa-mandalika to 10 lakhs Karlas, Samanta- 
nripa upto 30 Jakhs. and samantas having an annual income 
of one lakh Kar^asd^^ The above-mentioned text also in¬ 
forms us that there were several types of samantas, viz Hina 
and Anu-sdmantas who received salary from the king-emperor. 
In Kashmir, some of the damaras were appointed on a salary 
basis by King Jayasiihha/^* Kalhana states that by this 
policy of appointing damaras in salaried service. King Jaya- 
siiiiha “increased (the number) of those who belonged to the 
inner court (abhyantara), while reducing (the number of 
persons) of the outer court (yahya)*'^^* 

It is noteworthy that neither the earlier works like the 
Mahabharata,^ 2 -‘ Visnusmriti.^^® and Vi§nudharnioltara,^*^ 
nor later works like the Manasollasa,*-* Krityakalpataru- 
Rajadharmakanda'2‘' and the Rajanitiratnakara give the 
status of sdmanta to those persons appointed by the Emperor 
to look after the administration of 10. 20, 100, or 1000 villages. 
The legal status of feudatories is fully discussed in 
Chande^vara’s Rajanitiratnakara, which was written in the 
early part of the fourteenth century A. D. . Chande^vara was 
a feudatory himself, holding the title of Maharaja and 
serving as the Prime Minister of Harisiihhadeva of the 
Karnata Brahmin dynasty. His father’s younger brother 
Ganesvara is described in his son Ramadatta’s Chandogya- 
mantroddhara as Mahdrdjddhircija Mahdsdmantapalitam 
Mahdnidhattakesa, and his another son, Govindadatta, des¬ 
cribes him in Govindamanasollasa as irlmanesa-Mahamahah 
taka Mahardjddhjirdjo^Malm sdmantadhipatir-vikasvara Yasah 
puspasya janmadriimahd^^ He has delined three classes of 
sovereigns, namely samrd(, raja and adhlsvara. Quoting the 
Mahabharata'""^ and Manu, he states that Rajas and adhiivaras 
are below the rank of a samrcif, who collects taxes from all 
kings. It appears from Manu, as quoted by Chandesvara 
that Sa-karas or those paying tributes regularly every month 
or every year were known as Rdjds and the A^karas were 
those who paid tributes occasionally on the pretext of cour- 
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tcsy-visits to the samrat. were known as adhUvaras,^^^ He 
describes the 4-kara Adhisvaras as belonging to two varie- 
namely, one who rules by his own prowess and awards 
punishment according to his own will, and the other who is 
exempted from payment of tribute by favour of the 
emperor. He also refers to an unnamed Smriti work in sup¬ 
port of the second type of a-kara adhlsvara. But the first 
type paid some tributes on pretext of courtesy call or by 
sending envoys. 

Chandesvara opines that sa-kara rajas are also of two 
kinds.*'*' The first, called the adhikritcidandci, has the right 
to administer criminal justice and their decision is final. But 
in civil cases there is an appeal from their judgment to the 
emperor. But those sa-kara rajas who are called anadhi' 
kritadanda have the right to administer civil law' but have 
got no power to award punishment or no jurisdiction over 
criminal cases. The civil cases decided by them may he 
referred to the Emperor in appeal. If he rashly usurps more 
power or goes against the sovereign, he becomes liable, in 
case of sdhasa to pecuniary punishment ; but in cases where 
sdhasa is not involved, tlie emperor show's his displeasure by 
refusing him interview for two or three days and by rebukes. 

There were elaborate ceremonies like delivery of a turf, 
stone, wand, etc., with which a fief used to be conferred on a 
vassal in mediaeval Europe. In India, we come across only 
one ceremonial form, which was the conferring of the 
parichamahasabda. This ceremony was not prevalent before 
the eighth century A. D. . We do not read of it in the 
records of the Maurya—-Gupta emperors. It came to be 
conferred on the feudatories by the Valabhis, Rastrakutas, 
Chaulukyas, Gurjara-Pratiharas and the Bhanjas of Orissa, 
The five instruments, which were associated with paucha- 
mahdsabda, were according to the Vivekachintamani viz., 
srihga or horn, tammafa or haliage, tabor or timbrel, sahkha 
or conch, bhen or kettledrum and jayaghanta or bell, cymbal 
or gong.^®® The term, however, was used in Kashmir in a 
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dififerent sense. It appears from the Rajatarahgini (IV. MO¬ 
MS and 6^0) that pahchamahasabda was conferred on 
Mitrasarman and Utpalaka by Lalitaditya and Chippatajaya- 
plda respectively, because they controlled the five ollices 
vii., mahdpratlhdrapuia (high chamberlain), mahdsandhivi- 
grahika (minister of foreign alfairs), mahdsvasiild (chief master 
of horse), mahdhhdndagdni (high keeper of treasury) and 
rnahdsddhanabhdga (chief executive officer)/''^ Whatever 
might have been the meaning of the title, it is certain that 
panchamahciiabda was conferred only on very powerful and 
influential feudatories. During the period under survey, 
this rank was enjoyed by vassals of the Chaulukyas, 
Paramaras, Kalachuris of Tripuri and Ratanpur, and Soma- 
vamsi kings.' 

The above-mentioned feudatories, it will be seen, flourished 
mostly in the period when the power of their respective 
suzerains declined. The period in which Mahakumdras 
Laksmivarman, Harischandra, Udayavarman and Devapala 
flourished (c. llM-1218 A.D.), were the worst days for the 
Paramaras of Malwa. 

The titles of the Tclegu-Choda King Somesvaradevavar- 
man II (c. IKLvllSO A. D.), as recorded in the Mahada plates 
are interesting. He is styled as PafichoiHdhdscibdasomcinvitd 
Mahdtncihitnandulesvcirci Mahdbhupatiniollu and chakravurtin 
in the plates. Dr. D. C. Sircar and M. Venkaiaramayya rightly 
observe, that “this combination of subordinate and imperial 
titles shows that the issuer of the Charter owed only nominal 
allegiance to the overlords of his predecessors.Somes- 
vara of South Ko^ala was possibly a feudatory of Somei>- 
vara. the Chhindaka-Naga King. These two Somesvaras 
were fighting for the control of Suvarnapura against the 
Kalachuri King Jajalladeva 1 and the Somavaiiisi king 
Some^vara Bhujaballa.^^'' 

Obligations of vassals : 

On being invested with a fief, the feudatories had to 
assume certain obligations. According to Dr. A. S. Altekar, 
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the feudatories were not permitted to issue coins and they 
had to (a) mention the name of the overlord, (b) attend the 
imperial Court on ceremonial occasions, (c) pay regular 
tribute, (d) make presents on festive occasions and when 
daughters were married and (e) send a certain number of 
troopsJ*^ 

The name of the overlord is mentioned in almost all the 
epigraphs of the feudatories, excepting the cases where they 
had assumed almost complete sovereignty. The omission of 
the name of the overlord was a common feature of the 
periods of succession of weak rulers in all the dynasties 
during our period. (Ma)dommanapala/^^ a feudatory of 
Lak§manasena. Mahanripati Indradhavala,^*® whose ancestors 
were feudatories of the Gahadavalas, Vyasa Mar} adasagara and 
Sodhadeva.’^^ feudatory of the Gurjara-Praliharas, Paramaras 
of Jalor’'^'‘ after 1055 A. D., Chhittarajadeva,’^*' feudatory of 
Chaulukya Bhima 1 and Some^vara II of the Tclegu Choda 
lineage, feudatory of the Nagavarii^i kings, do not mention 
the names of their overlords while making grants. Similarly, 
when the Kalachuris of Ratanpur became strong enough to 
assert their independence, they ceased to regard themselves 
as mahcunamjalesvaras under the Kalachuris of Tripuri. 
The successors of Prithvideva I made land-grants without any 
reference to their former suzerains at Tripuri. 

That the feudatories had to attend the imperial court on 
ceremonial occasions is evident from contemporary inscrip¬ 
tions and literature/^^ They were present at the lime of the 
coronation of the King. The commentary to the Ramacharita 
IV. 16 states that Mamlaladhipati Chandra of Afiga “caused 
jubilation among the people by spreading out the rich collec¬ 
tion of materials for the coronation ceremony" of King 
Midanapala. Similarly, the vassals of Kashmir attended the 
coronation of Gulhana at Lohara.^^® 

The obligation of vassals to pay tributes to the king is 
clear from Chande^vara’s Rajanitiratnakara.'*^ Inscriptions 
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clearly prove that the kings raised tributes from feudatories. 
The Ratanpur inscription (verses 21-23 ) dated KS 861/1114 
A.D.. states that Jajalladcva 1 received annual tribute or 
presents from the chiefs of mandalas of (Daksi) na Kosala, 
Andhra Khimdi, Vairagara, Lahjika. Bhanara, Talahari. 
Dandakapura, Nandavoli and Kukkuta.^ 

The obligation of military service of the feudal lords to 
their overlords bears close resemblance to that in Europe. 
Though the number of days of military service was not lixed 
as in Europe and Jerusalem/*'^ yet it can be said with 
certainty that the North Indian feudatories had to adhere to 
the King’s side, while the latter fought against other powers. 
It has already been shown that the Sukranitisara (1V.7.9*21, 
481 and 514-15). Manasollasa (11. 114 -1147) and Ramacharita 
(L 45 and 11. 2) categorically state that the feudal soldiers 
helped the kings in wars. Not only in recovery of Varendri, 
but also in the victorious expeditions against Pithi, Assam, 
Orissa, the feudatory chiefs rallied to the cause of Raniapala. 
If the reading of the Rajibpur inscription by Bhaftasali^^^ 
is accepted, Gopala 111 was fortunate in having been served 
by Aidadeva and his eight other associates in his deadly 
struggle with the Senas in 1140 A. D. . The Paramaras of 
Malwa were helped to a great extent by their collateral 
feudatories of Vagada/^"* in their wars against the Gurjaras. 
Similarly, other contemporary dynasties^received military 
help from their vassals on many occasions and expeditions. 
Arjuna. a feudatory of the Chandellas. slew the Gurjara- 
Pratlhara King Rajyapala to the jubilation of his master 
Vidyadhra. Similarly, Kirttiraja defended the fort of Gwalior 
against the onslaught of Sultan Mahmud in 1022 A. D. The 
Rajim inscription tells us that Jhakkura Sahilla’s son Svamin 
and grandsons and great-grandson Jagapal carried on 
successful wars for their masters, the Kalachuri kings of 
Ratanpur (1. A. XVll. 136-138). 

The history of Kashmir shows that succession to the fief 
irequired the sanction and recognition of the overlord in 
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normal times.'"* It was also true of the feudatory chiefs of 
Kakaredika'under the Kalachuris of Tripuii. 

Subinfeudation. 

All the big feudatories had their own vassals, like saman- 
tas, tliakkuras. riimas etc. The commentary of the Ramacha- 
rita 11. 5 and 6, states that Ramapala’s feudatories Lak§mi- 
sura of Aparamandar and Soma of Paduvanva were served 
by a number of ^ub-sdniantas. Similarly, Malayasiiiiha and 
Salakhanavarman, vassals of the Kalachuri Kings of Tripuri 
had a number of admantas under them, who arc mentioned in 
inscriptions. The system of sub infeudation can also be found 
in the kingdom of the Gahadavalas> Chandellas, Paramaras, 
and Chaulukyas A number of epigraphs show that almost 
all big feudal nobles were served by sub-vassals, of the rank 
of fliakkiiru,^'^ Amongst these, Jhakkuras Mahaditya, 
Silana (Rewa inscr.) Vachchhuka, Rasala (Bhopal pi,) in the 
kingdom of the Kalachuris and Paramaras were recipients of 
land grants. The Jhakkuras in Kashmir were so powerful 
that even kings like Harsa engaged them to kill Dhamata (RT. 
Vll 1040, 1045). Some of these sub-vassals like Rduta 
Ananda under Kanaka Vijayakarna in Mirzapur district, Rand 
Sahkarasiha under Mahdniamlalesvara Sri Vapanadeva of 
Godhra, and Rdnaka Amnia under Yasovarman in Malwa. 
were rich enough to make donations for temples and 
deities.'"'*’ At the same time, they were inspired by the idea 
of loyalty to their immediate liege-lord and sometimes took 
up arms even against the sovereign of the country. In Kash¬ 
mir, Mallaka did not hesitate to light valiantly for his masters 
Kamaliya and Chatu§ka, who rebelled against King Jaya- 
siiiiha.'*''^ 

Dis-services of feudalism: 

The increase in the number and strength of the feudatories 
weakened the central authority in almost every state. The 
hostile sdniantas of Bengal brought about the end of the rule 
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of Mahipala II. Gargachandra, a damara became the king¬ 
maker and successively installed three kings, namely, Uch- 
chala, Salhana and Sussala, on the throne of Kashmir. Garga¬ 
chandra and Sussala quarrelled and soon began a vicious 
circle of intrigues so common in mediaeval Kashmir. 

The feudatories of our period were always on the look¬ 
out for becoming independent. It was probably for this 
reason that the Agni Purana (ch. 226. I J) states that the king 
should first satisfy the discontented subordinate scimcmtas 
and his amdtyus. Again the same Purana, elsewhere, and 
the Matsya Purana, as quoted by Mitraniisra,'^’' plainly state 
that the sdmantas arc to be treated a:> enemies of the state. 

The highly unreliable character of the samantas, as depic¬ 
ted in the above-mentioned Puranas. can be corroborated by 
inscriptions. If Malayasirfiha of the inscriptions dated KS 
944/1192 93 A.D., KS 962/1211 A.D and KS 963/1212 A. D.. 
be the same person, he transferred his allegiance some time 
between 121M212 A.D.. from the Kalachuri KingVijaya- 
sirhha to the Chandclla King Trailokyavarman.'*'- Similarly 
the son and grandsons of Sallaksanavarnuin, a chieftain of 
Kakaredika and a feudatory of the Kalachuri ruler Vijaya- 
siihha, transferred their allegiance to the Chandella King Trai- 
lokyavarman, some time during the years 1239-1241 
The Chaulukyas of Anahillapataka also experienced the same 
misfortune. The Dvyasrayakavya^®* informs us that when 
the sdmantas Vijaya and Kr§na were sent to oppose 
Vallala, the usurper of the throne of Malwa, they 

went over to the side of the latter. King Kumarapala, 
to his utter surprise, learnt during the course of a cam¬ 
paign against the Chahamana King Arnoraja that his feuda¬ 
tories had been bribed by the latter.^*'® In Bengal, the 
treacherous nobles who changed sides, were Mahdmdndalika 
I^varaghosha of Dhekkariya and Sura chief of Apara-man- 
dara in Hoogly district. The Senas, Gahadavalas and 

Mahdsdmantddhipati Nanyadeva, a feudatory to the Karnata 
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Chalukya King Vikraniaditya VI, established independent 
kingdoms in Bengal, the Uttar Pradesh and Mithila. 

The Rajatarahcinl provides us with a vivid picture of the 
role of feudal barons. These barons of Kashmir, were the 
most disturbing and at the same time, the most dangerous ele¬ 
ments in the state. Like the English barons of the time of 
Stephen and Matilda, the ciamaras took sides with the aspir¬ 
ants to the throne in all the wars of succession with a view to 
securing lands and riches. They also utilised the opportunity 
to aggrandise themselves by plunder. Kalhana states (RT. 
VITI 1028) that they neither liked strong kings nor valiant 
persons desirous of establishing law and order in the country. 

The meaning of the word and the exact status of damaras 
has not been indicated by Kashmiri historians like Kalhana, 
Jonaraja and K§emendra. They were certainly not ‘rebels,* 
a meaning given in the St. Petersburg dictionary.’Nor did 
they belong to a particular tribe known as lavanyas,^^'^ though 
at times some damaras have been designated as lavanyas, as 
for example Jikka, Prilhvihara, Ko^thesvara and TrUlakay'^ 
Had all the damaras been identical with lavanyas, the 
latter would not have been mentioned for the first time in the 
reign of Har§a. Nowhere prior to Harsa*s reign, have the 
damaras been called lavanyas, Stein rightly pointed out that 
the damaras were feudal lords. 

It appears that the damaras were influential landed aristo¬ 
crats. A prosperous cultivator acquiring wealth seems to 
have been able to enter into the rank of the damaras, Lalita- 
ditya (c. 699-736 A. D.) on his death-bed warned his succ¬ 
essors against allowing persons to accumulate property. 
“Every care should be taken that there should not be left 
with the villagers more food supply than required for one 
year’s consumption, nor more oxen than wanted for (tillage 
of) their fields*’, because, “if they should keep more wealth, 
they would become in a single year formidable Damaras and 
strong enough to neglect the commands of the King,”^®® The 
intimate connection between agriculture and these damaras 
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is noticeable in the following remark of Kalhana. Jayyaka 
rose to the position of a clamara by “the revenue of his land, 
and by selling victuals as a trader to far-off regions.” and 
“having the ground dug up for a krosa and a half, he filled 
it constantly with heaps of money (dinara) and then had rice 
plentifully sown over it The same writer also records 
elsewhere that they were “cultivators, though they carry 
arms.”^’^ He also carefully mentions the locality of these 
landed aristocrats/'- 

Several factors were responsible for the rise of damaras to 
power. Frequent wars of succession afforded opportunity to 
them to aggrandise themselves at the expense of the state by 
alternately siding with the rival claimants to the throne. In 
the period between the death of Lalitapida and accession of 
Jayasiihha, there were forty-six kings, out of whom as many 
as thirty were either puppets or rulers for an extremely short 
period. 

Like the feudatories of other kingdoms in northern India, 
the damaras increased their power by giving their daughters 
and sisters to the royal princes. It is rather startling to find 
that there is not a single instance of a ddmara marrying a 
royal princess. The damaras had under their command both 
infantry and cavalry forces and occupied fortified castles. 

The clamaras were probably not in possession of cavalry 
force till the accession of Uchchala to the throne in 1101 A.D. 
As early as 855-856 A. D., in the reign of Avantivarman, 
Dhanva, a ddmara appeared before Sura with a regiment 
of infantry.”* And even as late as Harsa’s reign (1089-1101 
A. D.) “the damaras who, being themselves mostly on foot, 
were afraid of the (king’s) cavalry, brought him (i.e. 
Uchchala) up once more by the difficult mountain route of 
Lohara.””^ But with the weakening of royal authority, the 
damaras strengthened themselves by recruiting cavalry from 
the beginning of the twelfth century. 

The damaras lived in castles. Probably, the term upave- 
ianu,”* used by Kalhana for their residence means little 
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castles. In the greater portions of the valley of Madavarajya. 
we find the upavekmas of the damaras in Khaduvi, Holada, 
Samafigasa, Utrasa, Devasarasa, Kalyanapura, Naunagara and 
Degrama.*^*’ These areas and other seats of damaras in 
wSelyapura, Samala, Lahara and Rajavihara had great strategic 
importance 

Thus the cldmaras flourishing in a period of chronic 
disoider naturally fished in troubled waters. During our 
period, they were in the ascendancy in the court as well as 
in the country. Damaras attained predominance in the reign 
of Samgraniaraja^^' (1003-1028 A. D ), and continued to domi¬ 
nate the scene till the period of our survey. 

The history ot Kashmir in the Lohara period is a history 
of the attempts of the cldmaras to capture and retain political 
power in their own hands. They were emblems of anarchy 
and disorder. Their main interest was always to maintain a 
chaotically weak administration. They did not try to restrain 
the king from cruel oppressions, nor did they work for a 
stable government. They set up Salhana on the throne and 
during his rule, robbers did not hesitate to plunder the people 
at mid-day, “what need to speak more of the traffic on roads'' 
(RT Vlll 418). Almost similar was the condition in the reign 
of Bhiksachara. In the reign of Jayasiiiiha, the cldmaras offered 
help to wSomapala. They knew that this chieftain of Rajapuri, 
on account of the defects of his person and character, would 
allow them to have “the pleasures of the rule entirely for 
themselves.” (RT. Vlll 1490-1492), 

There are numerous instances to show that much of the 
misery of mediaeval Kashmir was due to the rapacious nature 
of the cldmaras. 

The Kashmirian kings were equally unfortunate with 
regard to their vassal states. Harsa had to undertake a war 
against Samgramapiila of Rajapuri.^^® But when anarchy set 
in, Sariigramapala gave shelter openly to the pretender 
Dchchala. Sussala had to meet a more formidable cons¬ 
piracy of the vassal hill-states. Queen Asamati purchased 
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their help in favour of the exiled pretender Bhik^achara^ 
Jasata of Champa, Vajradhara of Babbapura, Raja Sahajapala 
of Vartula and the Crown-princes of Trigarta and Vallapura 
espoused the cause of the pretender. The rebellion, however, 
collapsed for lack of funds/Again, soon after the disposal 
of Gargachandra. the damara Somapala invited Bhiksachara 
to his estate. Consequently, the king dethroned Somapala and 
set up Nagapala. But shortly within a year, Nagapala had 
to vacate the throne for Somapala. The ruler of Rajapuri 
continued his activities against Sussala. But even after 
setting up friendly Bhiksachara on the throne, Somapala 
could not forget his old enmity with Sussala. He pursued and 
attacked Sussala, who had taken refuge at Lohara after his 
abdication/The exiled king secured victory over the dis¬ 
affected chief at Parnotsa in 1121 A. D. He continued his 
nefarious activities in the reign of Sussala's successor, 
Jayasiriiha. 

Estimate : 

The evils of feudal anarchy have been depicted in lurid 
colours by the masterly pen of Kalhana. We have drawn upon 
him extensively to show how the centrifugal tendencies were 
accentuated by the feudatories of this period. Unlike the 
French monarchs, the Kashmirian kings were not able to 
destroy the castles of barons. Nor could they rally the 
common people round the royal banner. The townsmen of 
Toulouse wrote to Louis VII (1137-1180 A D.): "After God 
we appeal to you as to our good master, our protector, our 
liberator.” Never did the people of Kashmir or any other 
Indian state make any such appeal to their monarch. 

Feudalism, in Europe, in the words of Hallam, "by pre¬ 
serving the mutual relations of the whole, kept alive the 
feeling of a common country and common duties, and settled, 
after the lapse of ages, into the free constitution of England 
the firm monarchy of France, and the federal Union of 
Germany^* 2 .»» But in India, the boundaries of almost every 

3 
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State were changing so frequently that it was difficult either 
for the nobility or for the common people to be inspired by a 
sense of loyalty to the state, as distinguished from its govern¬ 
ment by a particular dynasty. Hence, feudalism did not 
usher in that spirit of civil liberty, which characterised the 
constitutional history of mediaeval England. The chief factor 
responsible for such a state of affairs was the failure of kings to 
stop the right of feudal lords to indulge in private warfare. The 
common people were so incessantly harassed by these wars 
that it became difficult, if not impossible, for them to develop 
that spirit of patriotism which promotes solidarity in a state. 

The mediaeval monarchs of Northern India failed to put 
themselves at the head of common people who were conti¬ 
nuously harassed by the feudal nobility. Had they been able 
to assume such leadership, it would not have been difficult to 
suppress the baronial anarchy. But they preferred to rely on 
the support of one group of feudatories in their attempt to 
quell the disturbances created by others. Most of the feudal 
chiefs were opportunists and time-servers. They did not feel 
any pang of conscience in deserting the cause of their he¬ 
reditary overlord and transferring their allegiance to a power¬ 
ful invader, who promised greater privileges to them. The 
old ideal of kindness to the ruling family of the conquered 
region, which actuated the invader not to annex the territory 
and to install one of its scions to subordinate rulership, be¬ 
came in this age a prime cause for the instability of political 
condition. Moreover, monarchs like Paramara Bhoja, Kala- 
churi Karna. and Somesvara Chalukya. who went out on 
expedition to very distant areas, had to entrust some of their 
capable lieutenants with the administration of certain territo¬ 
ries as feudal vassals. The personal relation between them 
might have been strong enough to keep the territories together 
for a generation or two. But in course of time, the memory 
of such personal relationship faded out and the feudal rulers 
tended to assert their independence. The feudal structure of 
governance of state in mediaeval India stood in the way of 
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national cohesion, which could not be forged even in the face 
of Turko-Afghan invasions. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Military System and its effects. 

Hereditary army and feudalism 

Feudal principles permeated the social organisation of 
Northern India in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The 
social status of a person was not unoften determined by the 
quantity of land held by him as also by the number of persons, 
who were dependent on him. This is illustrated by the 
position of the mania (hereditary) army, which was the main 
prop of the King both in offensive and defensive wars. Various 
writers on state-craft, from Kautilya to Chandesvara, speak of 
the hereditary army, but none of them clearly explain the sense 
in which the army is regarded as hereditary. Did the son 
of a soldier invariably succeed to the office of his father, irres¬ 
pective of his mental and physical aptitude? If a soldier had a 
dozen sons, did the king recruit each and every one of them? 
Was there no limit to the size of the maula force ? We do not 
get any direct answer to any of these questions from the ancient 
and mediaeval authorities, but we can draw certain conclu¬ 
sions from a few stray hints given by some of these writers. 
Kautilya^ records his preference of hereditary army over the 
five other types of armies on the grounds that they depend 
on the king for maintenance, are being constantly drilled and 
receive constant favour from the King. Dr. Kane" surmises 
that “they most probably consisted of persons, who and whose 
ancestors got tax-free lands in lieu of military service” The 
relation between the King and individual soldiers appears to 
have been a direct one in the days of Kautilya. But in the 
twelfth century A.D. it tended to become an indirect one as 
is evidenced by Manasollasa^, which states that the King 
should make sumptuous provision for the maintenance of the 
chiefs of the hereditary army by bestowing upon them la 
village or two or, at times, more villages. The King granted 
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villages to a number of army chiefs, who in their turn must 
have bestowed land upon the families of individual soldiers. 
These soldiers cultivated the land either personally or through 
others on the basis of crop-sharing. There was nothing 
incongruous in the joining of the profession of arms with that 
of cultivation as even in the time of Kautilya^ there were 
Corporations of Ksatriyas and others in Kambhoja and 
Surastra, who were vw^tamstropajivinah or followers of the 
profession of husbandry and trade as well as of arms. 

Brdhnianas and other castes joining military profession 

According to the orthodox theory of the four varnas the 
profession of arms is the close preserve of the Ksatriyas. 
This theory has led scholars like Prof. Habib’ to think 
that the Bhuhmanas did not join the military piofession. 
As a matter of fact, the military profession was adopted by 
many of the Brahmanas from the days of the epics, if not 
earlier. The most notable instances are Drona and Kripa of 
the Mahabharata. The teachers or predecessors of Kaurilya 
gave preference to the Brahmana army over the Ksatriya, 
Vai^ya and Sudra armies. But Kauiilya*' holds that a Brahmana 
may be won over by the enemy by making an obeisance before 
him. He goes further and states that, if an army of Vaii^yas 
and Sudras be fairly sizable or, if there is an army of well- 
trained Kstriyas, it is better than a Brahmana army. This 
shows that the profession of arms was not closed to the castes 
other than Ksatriyas. This is also corroborated by the evidence 
of the :§ukranltisara,' which states that the caste does not deter¬ 
mine the quality of soldiers. They may be Sudras, Ksatriyas, 
Vai^yas, Mlechchhas or of mixed castes, but they must be brave, 
self-disciplined, well-built, devoted to their master and their 
Dharma and actuated by a feeling of hatred towards the enemy. 
Kamandaka,® however, holds that the hereditary army should 
consist mainly, though not exclusively, of Ksatriyas. 

The Commander-in-Chief, according to the Agni-Purana* 
and Matsya Parana,^® must either be a Brahmana or a 
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Ksatriya. The Sukianitisara categorically stales that a valiant 
Ksatriya should be preferred as a Commander-in-Chief; but 
if such a person be not available, a Brahmana may be so 
selected. He is definitely against the selection of a Sudra 
as a Commander-in-Chief". Epigraphic and literary evi¬ 
dences of our period conclusively prove the adoption of 
military career by castes other than the Ksatriyas. Illustrious 
examples of Brahmana warriors are Guravami^ra and Vaidya- 
deva,^" ministers of the Pala Kings Narayanapala and Kumara- 
pala respectively. Mandalika Vanapati,'-’ GopiilaJ’ Aiyaka, 
Kalyanaraja. Ojananda and Yai^oraja^'. Hemachandra tells 
us that the army of Ana. Raja of Sapadalaksa, was led by 
the Brahmana general Raka'*. According to Kalhana, the 
Kayasthas of Kashmir took up the profession of soldiers". 
The Ramacliarita shows that the Kaivartas were valiant war¬ 
riors. These evidences go to sho*v that whatever might have 
been the theory of the varnasrama-dharma, the military pro¬ 
fession was not the exclusive monopoly of a single caste. 
But it was not the bounden duty of every citizen to take up 
arms in defence of one’s country. No state in mediaeval 
India ever tried to enforce conscription. 

Types of troops 

Besides the mania (hereditary) army, the King had to 
depend largely upon the Bhrita or hired soldiers. The maula 
army depended for their subsistence on the land-grants of 
the King. They had to be collected from all parts of the 
state. The hired soldiers, according to Kauiilya'*, “were 
stationed near at hand, and always ready to march.” Such 
troops rallied round the banner of a Vijiglm or conquering 
king, with the hope of getting a large share of the booty. They 
had not, however, any hereditary attachment to the king. 
When they found the balance of war tipped against their 
employer, they did not hesitate to desert his cause. This is 
why the hereditary army was preferred to the hired army. 
Somadeva, in his Nitivakyamrita, definitely states that the 
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nuiula army does not rebel and cannot be won over by 
enemies. 

The third type of army, which a king enlisted, was called 
the Sreni or guild levies. Some of these guilds must have 
been Corporations cf soldiers. Others were economic guilds, 
which maintained armies for the protection of their life and 
property. These were drawn upon by the king at the time 
of his need. Kautilya states that these are better than the 
allied troops, because they “belong to the same country as 
the King and have the same expectations of loss and gain.” 
The Agni Purana^®, Kamandaka Nitisara*'* and Nilivakya- 
mrita"* follow Kautilya in .showing preference to mania, 
hhrita, srenl and mitra troops in the order in which they are 
mentioned here. But the Manasollasa-' speaks of mania, 
hhrita and mitra army as the three best in order of preference 
and condemns the guild levy as untrustworthy. The four¬ 
teenth-century Milhila scholar-statesman Chande^vara explains 
the cause of not preferring the srenibala, which according to 
him, receive payment for their .services but flee from the 
battlefield whenever they find their life in danger. 

The fourth source from which a king used to draw bis 
army was the mitra forces. In the Maliya copper-plate of 
Dharasena II, dated 571-72 A.D. there is reference to the 
establishment of the Valabhi dynasty by Bhatarka with the 
assistance of the mania, hhrita, mitra and srenl lroops"\ The 
exact significance of the term mitra cannot be definitely as¬ 
certained. According to the Manclala theory, he who is 
separated from the conquering king by the intervention of 
the kingdom of ari (in the immediate neighbourhood) is a 
mitra. A fully sovereign king will not normally place his 
army under the command of another king. He may, how¬ 
ever, combine with a friendly power to bring about de¬ 
feat or humiliation of a common enemy. The unreliability 
of the mitra-bala is illustrated by many instances in our 
period. Harivarman, the ally of the Kaivarta King Bhima. 
went over to the side of Ramapala. on being paid a large 
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sum of money by the latter's son"*. The allied powers at 
Dhara separated themselves soon after the death of Bhoja^ 
the Paramara King. Hcmachandra and Merutujiga refer to 
the quarrels between the Chaulukya King Bhima I and the 
Kalachuri King Karna. In course of narrating the events 
after the fall of Dhara, Mcrutuuga tells us that the feeling 
between the allies ran so high that Damara, the ambassador 
of Bhima “entered the royal pavillion with thirty-two foot- 
soldiers and took Karna prisoner, when he was asleep in the 
middle of the day.”‘‘^ 

Besides these four, the writers on state-craft refer to two 
other kinds of armies, namely a-mitrabala and alavi-bala. 
The former, according to Manasollasa"*’* consists of soldiers, who 
once belonged to an enemy king but being defeated were taken 
captive and made slaves. Instances of slaves enrolled as 
soldiers in times of emergency are not unknown in history* 
But such troops are a constant source of danger and an¬ 
noyance. Kaufilya says that the common characteristic of 
these two types is that both are “anxious for plunder’’. This 
does not indicate that in his time, the amitra-bala consisted 
of slaves. The Rajanlliratnakara"^ defines aribala as “troops 
that come to a king after leaving the king's enemy.” Chande^ 
vara"** rightly observes that a king accepts such troops only 
with a view to securing the enfeeblement of the power of 
the enemy and as such no confidence should be placed in 
them. The aWvhbala, consisting of persons living in the 
mountainous country as well as of Nisadas and nilechchhas, 
was the worst type of troops, according to Manasollasa. 

The six types of troops, described above, demonstrate the 
heterogenous character of the army of Indian Kings. With 
such an army it was difficult to undertake a long and 
arduous expedition but more hazardous still to offer resistance 
to an invading army. The size of the standing army was 
usually small as the king depended largely on the feudal 
contingents, which constituted the bulk of the hereditary or 
mania army. Reliance had to be placed on the hired army. 
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because the strength of the hereditary army alone was not 
sufficient for a successful expedition. According to the 
Manasollasa“^ the hired soldiers were reviewed by the King 
every day and were paid wages daily, monthly, quarterly, 
every four or six months according to terms of contract. 

The hired soldiers were recruited from various regions. 
The Pala and Sena inscriptions refer to trooj>s recruited from 
Malava. Kha^a, Huna, Kulika, Karnata and Lara countries'*^. 
Kalhana speaks of Khasas in Kashiiiir and of the recruitment 
of mercenaries from Rajputana, Saindhava regions and Raja- 
griha in Magadha'*^ The Kashmirian kings did not hesitate 
to recruit even Yavana soldiers'*". King Harsa of Kashmir 
(1089-1101 A. D.) employed Turuska troop leaders and showed 
great favours to them^*'*. Chandesvara echoes the opinion of 
Manu'*^ who says that the soldiers from Kuruksetra. Matsya. 
Pahchala and Surasena being noted for their bravery, should 
be placed in the vanguard of the army'*\ 

Kalhana records the employment of a large number of 
Rajaputras in the Kashmirian army. They had such distinc¬ 
tive features that they could be easily told as foreigners from 
the Kashmirians'*^. They were employed by the Kashmirian 
Kings like Saiiigraniaraja, Uchchala, Sussala and Jayasirhha.'*^ 
In 1111 A. D., like the Swiss guards during the French Revolu¬ 
tion, a Rajaputra from Champa* bravely faced death in over¬ 
powering the assailantts of King Uchchala. Other Rajaputra 
soldiers saved Sussala’s capital from the attacks of Prithvihara, 
the rebel Damara in 1122 A. D. They are also known to have 
accompanied the Kings in marching against Lahara and Panchi- 
grama in 1130 and 1144 * A. D. We come across only one 
instance of their cowardice when they fled while Utpala was 
murdering King Sussala'’^ 

* This Champa (is neither the Champa of Bhagalpur district, 
nor the island in the Indian archipelago) has been indentihed by 
Stein with the region in the valleys of the sources of the Ravi between 
Kangra, the ancient Trigarta and Kasthavata (RT. Vol. II, p. 
431-432). 
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We get some idea of the dress of the soldiers of mediaeval 
India from the Abhidhanachintamani of Hemachandra. 
Soldiers were heavily clad with helmet and iron nets pro¬ 
tecting separately the belly, thighs, arms and other parts of 
the body-^". Somadeva, in his YasastilakacbampO, has given 
a pen-picture of the dress, weapons, habits and deportment of 
the cavalry of Northern India, archers from Gurjarade^a and 
soldiers of Trihuta and of Gauda. The North Indian 
regiment is described as “of truthful speech, and eloquent in 
praise of the speed of horses. The men have bodies, comely 
as heated gold, and held fast in their hands knives, darts, 
daggers, spears, blades and bows. The surface of the earth 
shakes under the hooves of their horses, galloping at top speed, 
so peculiar was their mode of riding. I'hey wore pug- 
prees made up with multi-coloured scarves arranged in layers ; 
and with the crown of their heads adorned with clusters of 
flowers of endless varieties, they look like the sylvan abode of 
the goddess of victory.”'^'^ Dressed in this fashion the North 
Indian horse-soldiers certainly looked picturesque ; but it may 
be questioned whether such a dress, and especially the decorat¬ 
ive flowers were conducive to their efficiency as fighters- If 
they had in their hands simultaneously the “knives, darts, 
daggers, spears, blades and bows”, they could hardly move 
any of these to strike the enemy. Probably different soldiers or 
platoons had different weapons. 

Somadeva speaks very highly of the valour and military 
exercises gone through by the Tirhut regiment. They are said 
to be devoted to “manoeuvres incidental to naval combats.” 
The mighty rivers, Ganges. Gandaka, Sarayu and Nagamatl 
must have afforded them ample opportunity for practising 
naval warfare. They had also very big contingents of elephants 
with them. But it must be noted that one cannot fight 
simultaneously with boats and elephants. As a matter of 
fact the two are absolutely incongruous. 

The Gauda soldiers are described in none too favourable 
words by Somadeva. These soldiers had on their head 
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^‘extremely long tufts of hair. The extremities of their teeth 
are worn out by constant munching of flattened rice and their 
mouths are tinged red with betel; they are by nature ex¬ 
ceedingly irascible, and hurl abuses at the bystanders, when 
put to shame for stumbling on account of their cloak reach¬ 
ing down to the feet. The large shields of the regiment made 
from multicoloured cords have tinged the entire expanse of the 
sky with diverse hues.” If the Gauda soldiers really donned such 
long robes, they could not have shown the> agility of movement 
which is essential in battle-fields. Their habit of chewing 
betel leaves also affected their efficiency as adversely as did the 
wearing of flowers on the turbans by the North Indian cavalry 
regiment. The Gujarat regiments were more practical in their 
dress, as it reached only down to their knees. They were 
armed with bows, and their loins^ were girt with daggers with 
buffalo-horn hills. The poet is certainly using a hyperbole 
when he states that “the existence of, certain tx)rtions of 
their bodies, the navel, eyes and the ears, can only be inferred 
from their actions, owing to their beards expanding thickly 
downwards and sidewise”. They are described as swift in 
aiming, vigorous in shooting and accurate at hitting, distant 
targets.^^ But it was not difficult for a desperate enemy to 
pull them and the Gauda soldiers, by the overflowing beards 
or hairs ! There is certainly poetic exaggeration in the 
description of soldiers given by Somadeva, but the point that 
emerges clearly from it is that the Indian soldiers of this age 
were more keen on making their appearance picturesque and 
colourful than on securing efficiency as warriors. There was 
hardly any uniformity in dress or weapons amongst the 
soldiers coming from different parts of the country. 

The rigidity of the caste system did not allow the soldiers 
of a single army to have their food together. They could not 
be readily refreshed with food and drink in the battle-front. 
If the battle continued to rage till late in the afternoon, 
the Hindu soldiers were often found to be famishing for food. 
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Comtituenis of the army 

Conventionally the four-fold constituents of the Indian 
army were the infantry, cavalry, elephants and chariots. 
Following the precepts of older writers, the Agni Purana^" and 
the S;ukranitisara state that the King should have in the army 
a preponderance of foot-soldiers, a medium quantity of horse, 
a small quantity of elephant force, equal number of bulls and 
camels, but never elephants in excess. Bhoja"*^ explicitly writes 
that the foot soldiers arc the main source of strength on 
all occasions. 

In earlier times, the proportion of infantry to cavalry was 
3 : 5. as is borne out by the evidence of the Mahabharata. 
Adiparva*'* and the lexicon VaijayantF® in definition of patti. 
But in later times as it became increasingly difficult to secure 
good horses from the Sindhu and Afghan regions, which 
fell into the hands of the Arabs, the proportion was raised to 
1 : 1000. The NTtipraka.4ikr\ states that each horseman was 
supported by a thousand foot-soldiers.'*^ The Indian writers 
on statecraft, however, were keenly alive to the importance 
of the cavalry. Somadeva, in his NTtivakyamrita writes: “with 
a King, having a strong cavalry force, war becomes almost a 
sport. Fortune smiles on him and the enemies stationed even 
at a long distance come within his grasp.Somej^vara 
Chalukya also gives similar importance to cavalry in his 
Manasollasa, which states that the cavalry is the key to fame r 
a King in possession of a strong cavalry need entertain no 
apprehension regarding his territory.^® 

In ancient times India used to import the best horses from 
Arabia and Persia and also to purchase them from the 
countries, which are now called Afghanisthan and Western 
Pakistan. The Mahabharata refers to the horses from Kam- 
boja, Gandhara and Balhika countrie55'*”. The .Taina Uttarfi- 
dhyayana Sutra. * Sumafigalavilasini"® and Harsacharita also* 
refer to the commendable qualities of the Kamboja horses. 
The latter work also speaks of horses from Vanayu. Aratta, 
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Bharadvaja, Sindh and Persia. The Yuktikalpataru^^ refers to 
the horses from Tajikistan and Tusara countries as the best 
and the Sindhu horses as inferior ones. The Manasollasa, 
however, says that the Sindhu horses trained by the Yavanas 
are the best.’^ ‘ The Sariigadharapaddhati^® classifies the horses 
born in Kira (N. Punjab), Turuska, Aratta. Takka. Sindhus as 
of medium quality. The rise of the Arabs to great military 
power in Persia and Western Asia, their occupation of Sind 
and the extinction of the power of the Shahiyas in Afghanisthan 
and the Punjab made it extremely difficult for the Indian 
princes to secure good horses. The only breed, which was 
tolerably good and was available to them was Surastra horses.-'^ 
The Indian horses could not stand comparison with the Turko¬ 
man horses* on which the Turko-Afghans came to invade 
India. 

Elephants 

Elephants played a prominent part in warfare from very 
early times.'’” Megasthenes slates that elephants were trained 
for war in India and often turned the scale of victory.'’'* The 
elephants accompanied the vanguards of the army, cleared the 
road by removing trees and shrubs and battered the walls and 
gates of fortresses.*’" Two verses quoted in the anthology, 
Sarhgadharapadhati, show that it was believed that elephants 
increased the grandeur of the power of a king*” and that their 
use assured victory.**" Kautilya asserts that the destruction of 


♦The Turkoman horse “according to the Cambridge Mediaeval 
History (Vol. I. p. 331) “is the noblest in the whole of Central Asia, 
and surpasses all other breeds in speed, endurance, intelligence, 
faithfulness and a marvellous sense of locality. The Turkoman 
horse is tall, with a long narrow body, long thin legs and neck... 
On their predatory expeditions, the Turkomans cover 650 miles in 
the waterless desert in five days. Thev owe their powers to the 
training of thousands of years in the endless steppes and deserts, 
and to the continual plundering raids, which demanded the utmost 
endurance and privation of which horse and rider were capable. 
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the enemy’s army depends on elephants. But the defeat of 
Indian kings in many crucial battles at the hands of foreigners 
was primarily due to the uncontrollable movement of war- 
elephants. These historical examples led Somadeva to sound 
a note of caution about the use of these unwieldy mounts 
in war. He observes that if the elephants are not properly 
trained and guided to action, they bring disasters, and even 
death to the king who uses them.®^ I’he wisdom of this 
observation is proved by several recorded instances in our 
period. In the battle of Ksiptika, the supporters of the preten¬ 
der Uchchhala. shot arrows at the elephants of King Harsa and 
these in their agony trampled down their own force.®* The 
rebel Kaivarta chief Bhima, was also defeated by Ramapala 
because the elephant carrying him was “disgracefully panic- 
striken” and was easily captured.® ‘ .^ukra advises the restriction 
of the number of elephants even for transport purposes to the 
barest minimum. According to him, a King should have bulls 
l/5th, camels l/8lh and elephants l /32nd of the total strength 
of the cavalry.®" In actual practice, however, we find con¬ 
siderable numbers of elephants Ixcing engaged by the Hindu 
kings in their fights against the Turko-Afghans. Anandapala 
could have probably achieved victory in 1008 A.D., had he 
not used elephants. His enemies discharged arrows and 
naptha balls against the elephants. The elephant carrying 
Anandapala, having been struck, became unruly and fled 
away.®' The Hindu army, thinking that the king was retreat¬ 
ing from the battlefield became panicky and dispersed. Again 
sometime after 1194 A. D., the King of Banaras was also 
defeated by Qutbuddin almost under similar circumstances.®® 
Dr. B. P. Sinha®® contends that had the elephant been con¬ 
sidered the cause of the defeat of the army using it. the Turko- 
Afghans would not have cared to demand a tribute of elephants 
from the Hindu Kings. The real reason, however, for such 
a demand was that the elephant was a grand animal and its 
possession was considered a matter of prestige with them. 
Though they received elephants and tributes, yet we do not 
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come across a single instance of any Turko-Afghan invader 
ever using any elephant force in war. 

Scholars like Dr. Altekar, Dikshitar and Chakravarti hold 
that chariots ceased to be used in warfare from the eighth 
century A. D.'^' The Manasollasa does not mention it as a 
constituent of war, nor does any Muslim writer or Indian ins¬ 
cription refer to it. But the Yuktikalpataru. Krityakalpataru. 
Rajanitiratnakara and Sukranitisara refer to chariots.We 
find at least one instance of the use of chariots in war in this 
period. The Varman King conciliated Ramaprda by otTering 
his own chariots in the war against Bhima *^. 

We do not find any positive evidence of the use of air-force 
in war during our period. But a contemporary writer, 
Bhojadeva devotes about one hundred slokas in his wSamaraii- 
ganasutradhara to aeroplanes/*^ These aeroplanes, according 
to him, could move on all sides, namely, in oblique direction, 
upwards, downwards, frontwise, sideways, ctc.*^ They could 
move in the heaven and also on the earth^-\ These aerial cars 
were shaped like elephants, birds, monkeys, horses and 
chariots Their body was made of light wood, and iron, lead, 
copper and other metals were used for construction of 
various parts of the aeroplane.^*^ It is distinctly stated that 
the body of the plane was filled with mercury and fire at the 
bottom."^ It had two wings, which were propelled by air. 
It is also stated to have carried passengers.'" 

Prof, Dikshitar holds that the aeroplane was actually used 
in warfare, and observes : “such elaborate descriptions ought 
to meet the criticism that the vimanas and similar vehicles 
mentioned in ancient Indian literature should be relegated 
.to the region of myth.”^® Inspite of this assertion we have 
grave doubts about their actual use. Bhojadeva stales that 
the secret of the construction of the machine should not be 
made public and that is why details of the mechnism of the 
aeroplanes were not being given. 

The Navy did not constitute a regular feature of the mili¬ 
tary organisation of all the North Indian princes of the ele- 
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venth and twelfth centuries, though it played an important 
role in some of the countries. Boats are known to have 
been in use in India from the age of the Egveda'*^ The 
Yuktikalpataru broadly classifies boats into two types namely, 
iilr^ha (long) and unnatd (high). The riir^iui type consisted 
of the following varieties viz., ctirghikd, iurcmi lold, gatvara, 
gdminh tori, janghdld, pldvini, dharinl, and veginl. Of 
these lota, gumini and pldvinl caused much misery. The 
unndid type had the following varieties: ilrdhvd, amrdhvd, 
svarnamukhl, garhhinl and mantfiard. These vessels had 
their cabins towards the prows. They were made of wood, 
iron and brass.''*^ 

These boats were used for civil as well as military pur¬ 
poses. The Yuktikalpataru plainly declares that the King, 
who has boats, wins war. and the Kini>, who„ through ignorance, 
does not keep boats, loses his prestige, vigour and 
treasury'*\ Mediaeval writers also refer to the use of boats 
in warfare. In the naval engagement with Sultan Mahmud 
in 417 A. H./1026 A. D., the Jats who had molested the 
invader’s army on his way back from the expedition to 
Somanatha, employed a large number of boats. Nizamuddin 
Ahmad tells us that the Jats ‘^launched, according to some, 
four, and according to others, eight thousand boats, manned 
and armed, ready to engage the Muhammedans'*^” The 
Jats, however, were defeated in the encounter. Albcruni also 
refers to pirates of Kacch and Somanath, who used ships 
called vlra**'. We have already quoted a passage from the 
Ya^astilakachampu, showing how the Tirhut ‘regiment had 
regular practises in naval manoeuvres.^* 

Contemporary inscriptions too refer to naval battles. In 
Bengal there was an officer called nauh(davydpntakci^\ Dur¬ 
ing the Sena period the Bengal fleet proceeded on a con¬ 
quering expedition” up the whole course of the Ganges”*,” 
The Kamauli plate of Vaidyadeva also records his naval 
victory in the Anuttara Vanga. The use of boats for mili¬ 
tary purposes in Kashmir is also testified to by Kalhana.** 
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Strength oj the Indian army 

It is difficult to ascertain the exact strength of the army 
of any of the North Indian states during the period. The 
Sukraniiisara informs us that even an ordinary King, with 
an income of one lakh Karlas, kept the following number 
of soldiers and equipments, viz. 100 in reserved foice. 300 
infantry with laghunalika firearms, 80 horses, one chariot, 
two brihannalika firearms, 10 camels, two elephants, two 
carts and 16 bulls’’. Foreign writers either exaggerate or 
make conflicting statements regarding the total strength of 
the army of any state. With regard to the number of 
elephants in the Pala army, Sulaiman states it as 50,000 and 
Ibn Khurdaooah*'^ as only 5,000. Similarl>, while Nizamuddin 
records that the army of Ganda Chandella consisted of 
36,000 horses, 1,45,000 foot soldiers and 390 elephants, 
Firishta informs us that it consisted of 45,000 foot soldiers, 
36,000 horses and 640 elephants. It is interesting to record 
that the Kharataragachchhapariavali tells us that Pritfiviraja 
III had a cavalry force of 70,000 soldiers’’ . But Firishta 
states that the above-mentioned Chahamana King rallied 
such a huge number as 2,00,000 and 3,00,000 horses against 
Muizz-ud-din Muhammad Ghuri in 1191 and 1192 A. D. 
respectively. 

The patti was the lowest unit in the military organisation. 
So far as the higher units of the army were concerned it 
iippears that they consisted of much larger number in the 
days of the composition of the Nitiprakasika, as compared 
to that of the Mahabharala. The Mahabhurata gives dif¬ 
ferent tables for the various divisions of the army. By way 
of illustration, we may refer to the table, mentioned in the 
Adiparva (2. 19. 22), according to which a senfimukha con¬ 
sisted of three chariots, three elephants, nine horses and 15 
foot soldiers and an akmuhirii (the biggest division) of 21, 
870 chariots, and same number of elephants, 65,610 horses 
and 109,350 infantry. But the Niliprakasika ’’’ prescribes the 
following larger number in senanmkha, composed of three 
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chariots, 30 elephants, 3,000 horses, and 3,00,000 foot soldiers 
and in the biggest division, namely, aksauhim of 21,870 
chariots, 2,18,700 elephants. 21,87,000 horses and 21,87,000,000 
infantry. Thus, though the number of chariots did not in¬ 
crease at all, yet elephants increased ten times, cavalry 333 
times and infantry 20,000 times probably in the eleventh 
century A. D. The vastness of the Indian army can also 
be realised from the Sukraniiisara*. The Purfitanapraban- 
dhasariigraha-^ states that Prithiviraja 111 engaged three 
lakhs of infantry, in the second battle of Tarain in 1192 A. D, 

Lar^qer experditure on army 

The increase in the size of the army naturally caused a 
larger expenditure of state revenues for military purposes. 
Sukra states that a feudatory spent 24 per cent of his income 
for these, but a Nripa having an income of one lakh Karms 
devoted as much as 53 per cenf’®. It is highly unlikely 
that any state atste was actually guided by these precepts. 
But this much is certain that the major portion of the in- 


♦ Calculation made on Ihe basis of soldiers maintained by a 
rulej’ with income of one lakh Karsas as given in the :§ukranilisara 
IV. 7. 22-24 (ed. Cal.) 


Status of king. 

Reserves Infantry Horses Char-Can-Elephants 

-iots non. 

Nripati with Kar.ya 
income 1 lakh. 

ICO 

300 

80 

1 

2 


Mandalika with Karsa 
income 3 to 10 lakhs. 

300 

900 

240 

3 

6 


Rajs, with Karsa 
income 10 to 50 lakhs. 

1000 

3000 

800 

10 

20 

20 

Svarat, with Karsa 
income 50 to 1 crore. 

5000 

1.S000 

40C0 

50 

100 

100 

Sami at, with Kar,^a 
income 1 to 10 crorcs. 

lOOCO 

30C00 

8000 

100 

200 

200 

Viral, with Karsa 
income 10 to 50 crores. 

100000 

30C000 

80COO 

lOOO 

2000 

2000 
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come of each state was spent on military organisation, 
which, however, was not defensive in character. An expe¬ 
dition to a neighbouring state was a normal feature of the 
life of the time. 

Feudatories, allies, adventurers, desperadoes rallied round 
the banner of a king going out on a conquering raid mainly 
in the hope of getting a rich booty. The soldiers were 
allowed a portion of the spoils of war from the time of 
Manusmriti, if not earlier. Manu”‘‘ allows soldiers to take 
chariots, elephants, umbrellas, grains, animals and women 
as spoils of war. Commenting on this, Medhatithi observes: 
The King being the master of all. he might take away 
all the spoils of war; hence the text mentions a few 

exceptions. Gold, silver, lands, buildings etc. accrue to the 
King, hence the necessity of enumerating those that do not 
go to him. Arms and conveyances also accrue to the 

king.... It is in view of all this that there is the popular 

saying—“Half belongs to the king”. The soldiers shall of 
their own accord, present to the king their best object and 
they shall not take all the booty themselves’'This shows 
that there was considerable relaxation of the rule regarding 
the booty at the time of Medhatithi. There was now a 

moral appeal to the soldiers not to take all they could seize 
and to give something, according to their own choice, to 
the king. Laksmidhara, the minister of the Gahadavala King 
Govindachandra, quotes with approval the above-mentioned 
passage of Manu and also the views of Gautama®^ which 
however, were not unanimous. Gautama did not allow 
soldiers to retain chariots and beasts of burden, which had 
to be given to the king. Manu definitely states that gold 
and silver looted during the battle belong to the king. 
Sukra categorically negatives the opinion of Manu and holds 
that “silver, gold or other booty belongs to him who wins 
ijt”®® He further exhorts the ruler “to satisfy thei Iroops 
by giving them those things with pleasure, according to the 
labour undergone.” This is a counsel of perfection, because 
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the question of giving to the soldier does not arise unless 
he has made over to the king the booty seized. Medhatithi, 
therefore, appears to be more practical than Sukra in this 
matter. 


Offensive Weapons 

Coming to the question of the weapons of war, we find 
that there was no new invention in arms during the last 
thousand years. The soldiers were using those very weapons, 
which were utilised in the period of the epics, early Smritis 
and the Gupta emperors. Some of these were, bows made 
of wood and horn,’”'* arrows and specially iron-made arrows 
called ncirachcis, swords, tomani/^^* prasa,^°^^ 
bhindipala,^^'^ or mace, parasir"^ or battle-axe, 

or noose, c/wAt^/*"* or disc, pari^ha^^'^ etc. 

Yantras, which were installed in fortresses and used for 
throwing stones, were in use as early as the days of the 
epics.'** They were also used in mediaeval India. Such 
was the efficiency of these catapults, that Bhoja remarks 
humorously that they can do everything that is possible to 
imagine and can even make a person dafice or take part in 
a drama.*' ■ 

The mediaeval writers have thoroughly discussed the 
relative quality of swords manufactured in Northern India. 
The Agni Purana'*” observes that “swords manufactured in 
Khati or Khaliara country are noted for their good appearance, 
those produced in Risika for their quickness in cutting things, 
those in Surparaka for strength, in Ahga for sharpness and 
Vahga for keenness and durability.” An altogether different list 
of location of this industry is mentioned in the San'igadhara- 
paddhati, according to which, light and sharp swords were 
made in Madhyamagrama and Sahagnlma, and smooth sharp 
and faultless steel in the Chedi country.*'* A third list is 
furnished by Bhoja,*’** who mentions the relative quality of 
the swords manufactured in Banaras, Magadha. Nepal, Auga 
Kalinga and Surfislra. The first and the last mentioned 
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countries manufactured the best sword. Those produced in 
Maghadha, Aiiga and Kaliiiga were the worst. 

Some weapons, used in ancient India, went out of use 
in the period under survey. Dikshilar points out that the 
following missiles, which were used in ancient times, are r.ol 
mentioned in the Nitiprakasika, e.g.. Btahmasirsa, sikhari, 
siiska, adra, sikharastra, vidydsira, sosananu prasvdpana, 
ndmana, tdmasa, sartivarla, saura, nulydsira, tvdytra, somdstra, 
samhdra, manasa, rid^dstra, paruddstrci and saivesiktd^^. 
Similarly, heitaka (rod with three or four edges), variihakarna 
(rod with bear’s carshape). kandya, (metallic rod with triangular 
ends), kdrpana (a kind of arrow), which are mentioned in the 
Arthasastra,’"*' are not referred to in the literature of mediaeval 
Northern India. 

Fire-arms 

It is extremely doubtful whether fire-arms were ever used 
by the Hindus in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. While 
Prof. Dikshitar holds^*^ that ayahf kanapa, tuid-iptda, aurva, 
nalika, ndrachs, a^nivdna, and kiia{>hnl were all fire-arms. 
Prof. Jogesh Chandra Ray’^“ and Dr. P. C. Chakravarti*-*'* 
contend that these were not real fire-arms. Medhatithi 
commenting on Manu Vfl. 90 observes : ‘'while fighting his 
enemies in battle, he shall not strike with concealed weapons, 
nor with arrows that are poisoned or barbed on with flaming 
shafts.”*^^ This shows that the use of flaming shafts was 
known to the Hindus but it was denounced on moral grounds. 

The real fire-arms, similar to guns and cannon, were 
ndlikas and sata^kms. The working of big and small ndlikas 
is described in the !§ukranitisara.‘ -’ The author prescribes 
that one of the duties of the sachixa is to have an exact 
information of total slock of gunpowder in the arsenal.’^* 
Prof. Ray holds that Chand BaradayT used the word Uupak" 
in the sense of small guns,*"*^ With regard to satas^hms. 
Prof. Ray and Dr. Chakravarti, both quoting Vasistha- 
Dhanurveda, take them to be cannon and distinguish them 
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from sataghffts}^^ Vasistha-Dhanurveda tells us that “the 
wise should place sataghria in forts for the security of the 
throne, and a large quantity of ranjaka (gun-powder) and 
vati (bullets). 

We cannot ascertain the exact date of composition of this 
work nor of the chapter on nalikdstra in the Sukranitisara. 
Moreover, contemporary inscriptions of the North Indian 
Kings as well as the writings of Muslim historians are absolute¬ 
ly silent regarding the use of firearms by the Hindus in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. In view of this silence it is 
not safe to assert that they were actually used by Indians 
in the period under survey. 


Time for undcriaking an expedition 

The nature of the military expeditions can be guessed 

from the time during which these are undertaken. Most of 
the writers on Dharmasdstra and politics state that offensive 
military expeditions should be undertaken in Marga^irsa 
(November-Dccember) or Phrdguna and Chaitra^^® (Miarch- 
May). Explaining the reasons for such timing, Medhatithi 

writes : “In Margasirsa the autumn harvest would have 
been garnered, and the invader will be cheered by the pros¬ 
pect of having also his spring harvest. The time is good for 

siege operafions. The rivers will then be running low. the 
ground hard, and there will be no overgrowth of jungle 

through which the army will have to march.At any other 

season food grains, though sufficient, will not be diversified 

in kind and quality.If, however, the invader is only 

anxious to inflict some injury on the enemy, the expedition is 
expected to be of short duration and if the invading forces are 
quite strong, the invasion may take place in Phalguna or 
Chaitra especially if the country which is to be attacked is 
rich in spring harvests. The invader can be sure then of 
adequate fodder supplies and will also be able to destroy the 
spring crops in thei invaded country.*’®” This shows that 
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economic causes, specially those relating to the supply of 
food and fodder determined largely the time for the military 
expeditions. The invading army hoped to be supported by 
the grains, which had recently been harvested in the enemy 
country. The soldiers must have taken away everything 
which fell on their way, thus inflicting famine on the people 
on whom their visitation occurred. The peasants had to look 
on helplessly while the looting away and destruction of all 
the crops they had grown with infinite pains went on 
under their nose. Had such expeditions been rare and 
infrequent they could somehow been tolerated. But as these 
constituted almost normal features of mediaeval life, the 
peasants must have lived in a state of chronic poverty. 

Laksmidhara quotes in his Rajadharmakanda, the views 
of Matsya Purana regarding the suilablily of different seasons 
for various categories of atmy. If it had a preponderance 
of infantry and elephants the rainy season is the best; an 
army which has got many chariots and horsemen, he mania 
and Sisir (November to February) is the best. Summer is 
best suited for an expedition, which has got a preponderance 
of mules and cannons. An array which has got all the four 
constituents, spring and autumn are the best.’”^ v^ukranTtisilra 
regards the months between September and December as the 
best, the spring as middling and summer as the worst season 
for an expedition.^'’- 

As soon as the king decided to lead an expedition, he called 
the astrologers to find out the most auspicious day. Somc- 
svara, the author of Manasollasa, Bhoja. the author of 
Yuktikalpataru and Laksmldhara, the Gahadavala minister, all 
hold that after consultation with astrologers and watching the 
prognostics, the king should start on his expedition. Somesvara 
further states that kings should not start on the fourth, eighth, 
ninth, twelfth or on the fourteenth day of bright or dark 
fortnight, nor on Monday and Saturday for marching towards 
east, nor on Friday and Sunday for journey to the west, nor on 
Thursday for going in the southern direction.^'’^ Thus out of 
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28 days of the lunar month as many as 10 were declared 
inauspicious. Besides these, five days in the week were 
considered bad for undertaking an expedition in one direction 
or the other. The favourable time for an expedition also 
depended on the interpretation of sakurtajnana or prognostics. 
The Matsya Parana (241.2.12-14), which is quoted also by 
LaksniTdhara and Manasollrisa,*“ acquaints us with a catalogue 
of good and bad omens for undertaking an expedition. Some- 
i»vara holds that one should not start on seeing persons riding 
camels or buffaloes, ascetics, mendicants, untouchables, persons 
without ears, or nose or hair, lean and thin persons, 
mentruous women, pregnant and mad women, the crippled, 
the blind and the deaf. 

The influence of astrology on the timing of military ex¬ 
peditions can be gleaned from other literary works. Kalhana 
tells us that when Uchchala was about to march against King 
Harsa, he saw a man carrying a dead hare. Uchchala at once 
became confident of victory on seeing that good omen.*''’ 
Further, from Rajapuri he marched towards the capital and 
was cheered up by prognostics. “Though he had only on the 
full-ifioon day of Chaitra been exposed to dangers, yet he 
started without fear on his expedition on the fifth day of the 
bright half of and as he was marching to 

Varahamula. “upon his head fell a garland from the head of 
(the image of) Mahnvaraha, just as if the earth, which rested 
on the shoulders of that (god) had bestowed it upon (him as 
the man of) her choice.* Ultimately Uchchala did indeed 
achieve success. 

Not only the stars and omens, but also dreams dreamt by 
kings decided the time for undertaking an expedition 
Laksmidhara quotes the opinion of the Matsya Purana on bad 
and good dreams.*'*' Hemachandra tells us that Mfilariija on 
being asked in a dream by Somanatha Mahadeva fought 
against Graharipu.*'® Firishta preserved the traditional story 
that being told by the deity of Nagarkot in a dream, the Raja 
of Delhi besieged Nagarkot.'** 
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The importance of the astrologer in the royal court may 
be gauged from the repeated references to him in the Pfila, 
Sena and Gahadavala inscriptions. If the liming for beginn¬ 
ing an expedition was dictated by dreams, omens and astrologi¬ 
cal forecasts, and not by diplomatic and strategic considera¬ 
tions, it afforded a golden opportunity to the Turko-Afghan 
invaders to gain easy victory. The King would not go out to 
check the onrush of an invading army if it fell on one of the 
ten forbidden days of the lunar month or one of the five 
inauspicious days in the week. Even when a battle was 
timed on a lucky day, the soldiers might be depressed bv 
seeing something which was considered an evil omen. A 
nation cannot put forth effective resistance to determined 
invaders in such an atmosphere of superstition and fatalism. 
Belief in astrology was also not uncommon amongst the 
Mussalmans. But they never made a fetish of it.' " 

The Yatra or march of the Indian army was at once colour¬ 
ful and spectacular. The King, as described in the Manasol- 
lasa, Yuktikalpataru and the Agni Puraiy’-, performed the 
Nirajana festival in the month of Asvin (September-October> 
for victory in battle. And on the day of battle, according 
to the Agni Purana, the King worshipped God Trivikrama. 
worshipped the weapons and beasts of burden with the Nlnljana 
Mantra and heard the recital of hymns conveying the idea of 
all-round success. He would then walk thirty-two paces to 
the east, ride on elephant, chariot, horses and other animals 
respectively. Then the King should ride away without looking 
back and after going a distance of a krosa, take rest and 
worship gods and Brahmanas. We have almost the same de¬ 
tails in the Maiiasollasa. The King looked at his face on ghee 
and mirror in the early morning of the day of marching. 
Then bathing in the water of holy places, he was to worship 
Jagannatha, the family deity and the Brahmanas. On seeing 
these auspicious things and amidst shouts of victory and good 
wishes, the King marched forth for the battle ground. If the 
Kings were so meticulous in the observance of the ceremonial 
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rules, he could not have taken prompt measures to forestall 
invaders^'^®. 

The Indian generals were accustomed to marshalling their sol¬ 
diers in phalanxes, the formation of which became increasingly 
complex. In the age of Usanas there were three divisions viz., 
wings {paUau), vanguard (urasyama) and rear-guard (prati- 
gmha). In the age of Agni Purana,^'^* there were seven divi¬ 
sions. Manasollasa^'^-^ mentions nine divisions, viz., mukham, 
iirasa, praurasyam, pratii^raha, kaksau, pra~kakmu, paksau, 
prapapaknau and pr^fham. And the still later work Nitipra- 
praka^ika (VI. 10) refers to thousands of vyilhas. 

According to the exigencies of the situation, the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief arranged those divisions in different shapes’^*^. 
Manasolliisa^^' gives a vivid description of the arraying 
of soldiers in the battle-lield. In the rear-centre and flanks 
should be stationed men with swords, in prapaL^a those 
armed with kodanda, in pakm (wings) those armed with khe^ 
Uika weapons, in prapaksa armoured men and cavalry, in 
vanguard (puratah) cavalry, infantry and in front elephants. 
But Chandesvara quotes earlier authorities to show that on 
the flanks, the horses should be kept, then by the side of 
horses should be stationed chariots, then elephants and then the 
infantry'^*. 

The Rajataraiigini also mentions divisions in the battle-field. 
Uchchala proceeded towards Vijayaksetra '‘moving along an 
army in its cighteenfold division.”^^^ Eiglitcen divisions are 
also mentioned elsewhere.^But Bhiksachara favoured only 
three arrays^^^ of soldiers. 

Stratagem is an essential feature of warfare. But the 
Indian writers on state-craft advised only the weak kings to 
take recourse to it. Even Kaudlya would not allow a strong 
king to take recourse to stratagem.^“* Kamandaka, Agni 
Purana and Sukranitisara*’^'’ devote some space to the descrip¬ 
tion of kuiayuddha, but Lakamidhara, the Minister of War and 
Peace of the GahadavMa King Govindachandra, refuses even 
to mention it, as he would have nothing to do except Dharma 
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Yuddha. Chande^vara quotes witn approval Manu’s views 
that a king should not resort to concealed weapons in killing 
enemies in war, and also that ihe king should ask his soldiers 
not to shoot arrows that are poisoned or barbed, with flaming 
shafts, nor to strike “one who is standing on the ground, nor 
one who is a eunuch, nor the supplicant who has joined palms, 
nor one with loosened hair, nor one who is seated, nor one 
who says, ‘I am yours’, nor one w'ho has fallen in difficulties 
regarding weapons ; nor one in distress, nor one who is 
frightened, nor one who has turned his back.’* When the Turko- 
Afghans had absolutely no scruples about employing stratagem, 
it was foolhardy on the part of the Hindus to abjure it 
altogether in fighting against them. A typical illustration of 
their lack of w'ordly wisdom is to be found in the 
conduct of Paithvlraja III on the eve of the second battle 
of Tarain. Firishla relates that when Shihabuddin of Ghur 
reached Bhatinda, he was requested by Prithviraja III to go 
back without a war so that there might not be unnecessary 
bloodshed. He also promised to allow a safe passage to the 
Turk! army. Now, Shihabuddin got a grand opportunity to 
take recourse to stratagem in taking the Hindu army 
unawares. The Chieftain of Ghur replied: “it is very 
generous and friendly of you to make this offer of peace. 1 
am sending a messenger to my brother, who is the reigning 
Sultan, urging him to agree to make peace with you on the 
condition of Bhatinda, the Punjab and Multan remaining with 
the House of Ghor and the rest of Hindusthan under the Rajas. 
Pending the arrival of his reply, I beg you to suspend hosti¬ 
lities.” The Rajput army, in the words of Dr. Jadiinath Sarkar 
“swallowed the bail, and believing the invader’s pacific tone 
to be due to his fear of their valour and a sense of his own 
weakness in numbers, they made no preparation for action 
and even neglected the common alertness necessary in the 
face of an enemy- Shiliab-ud-din, on his part, lost no time.’^'' 
Early next morning before day-break the Turko-Afghan army 
“covered the intervening miles (from Bhatinda to Tarain) 
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unmolested, and secured a lodgment in front of the Hindu 
camp before they could take alarm.” 

The slowness of the movement of the Rajput army was a sad 
contrast to such lightning speed of the Turko-Afghan invasions. 
When the Ghaznavid ruler Maudiid was facing the rebellion 
of his brother Majdud and put to great trouble by the incur¬ 
sions of the Saljuq Turks, the Raja of Delhi recaptured Hansi, 
Thaneswar and Nagarkot in 435 A.H./1043 A.D. But the 
Hindu confederates failed to capture Lahore even after besieg¬ 
ing it for seven months-Had Lahore been captured, the 
history of India would have been written otherwise. Similarly, 
the army of Prithviraja 111 wasted their valuable time in captur¬ 
ing Bhatinda immediately after the lirst battle of Tarain. In 
the words of I'irishta, ‘after the retreat of Mahomed Ghoory, 
the allied Rajas continued their march to Bhatinda, which 
they besieged for one year and one month, and at last were 
obliged to grant favourable terms to tlie garrison.^’'” Had 
Prithviraja quickly pursued the fast-moving Turko-Afghan 
cavaliers and been more vigorous in his siege of Bhatinda, he 
would have earned the fruits of victory of Tarain. 

In this connection we may recount the other causes of the 
defeat of Pritlniraja HI as mentioned in the traditional strories 
current in the fourteenih and fifteenth centuries. According to 
the Viruddhavidhi-viddhaiusa of f .aksmidhara, Prithviraja III 
was too much dependent upon two brothers, namely, Skanda, 
the Commander-in-Chief and Vamana, the Sandhivigrahika.’'^ 
While Prithviraja was fighting at Tarain, Skanda was engaged 
in war elsewhere. Laksinldhara. commenting on the absence 
of co-operation from Skanda, observes that “Prithviraja, who 
though alive, was as good as dead and steeped in the vice of 
nidravyasatw, was slaughtered in the battle by the Turuskas.” 
But according to the Prabandhachintamani, Prithviraja III was 
fast asleep due to the fast undertaken on the occasion of the 
Ekddasd''^, Further, due to the earlier differences with his 
minister (Pradhana) Somesvara, the latter went over to the 
camp of Shihab-ud-dln and conducted the Ghur Chieftain to 
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the Rajput camp.^®'’ The Puratanaprabandhasamgraha'®^ 
states that Pnthviraja was asleep for ten days on the eve of 
the war. When most of his feudatories and soldiers were 
killed, he was roused from slumber by his sister. PrithvTraja 
111 was charged with arrows and imprisoned by ‘Sahavadlna’ 
(Shihab-ud-din). The book also tells how Kaiuivasa, 
the discharged minister, went over to the Turks and 
called in the sakas, i.e.. the army of Shihab-ud-dTn. Further 
the same story of treachery is told differently in the Hammfra- 
Mahakavya by Nayachandra Suri. The Jaina writer says 
that on the night before the day of the battle, Shihab-ud-dfn 
was able to win over Prithviraja's master of the horse and 
royal musicians, and a conspiracy was hatched. Next day. 
early in the morning, the Muhammedans attacked the Rajput 
camp. And then, “while he king’s followers were thus 
preparing to meet their assailants, the disloyal master of the 
king’s horse, as advised by his seducers, saddled and brought as 
the king’s charger that day, a horse styled Naiynrambha and 
the musicians, who were waiting for the opportunity, when the 
king had mounted, began to play upon their instruments tunes 
that were the king’s favourites. At this the royal steed began 
to dance profundly. The king was diverted by this performance 
for a time, and forgot ail the important business of the moment. 
The Muhammedans took advantage of the King’s indolence 
and made a vigorous attack. The Rajputs, under the circums¬ 
tances, could do little.’®-” Thus, according to the traditions 
current in later mediaeval period, the defeat of Prithviraja III 
was due to the King’s indolence and treachery in his own camp. 

According to Dr. Jadunath Sarkai, the effect of the sudden 
attack of the Ghuri chieftain early in the morning was 
disastrous to the Hindus. “He (Shihabuddin) seized the 
tactical initiative and forced the Hindus to fight on the ground 
and in the manner of the Turk’s own choosing, instead of the 
defenders delivering any attack, planned and prepared from 
before.” The Hindus fought the invaders, but with an empty 
stomach. Explaining the reason for the empty stomach. Dr 
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Sarkar writes: “It was the Hindu practice to prepare for a 
pitched battle by waking at 3 o’clock in the morning, perform¬ 
ing the morning wash and worship, eating the cooked food 
{pakwdn) kept ready beforehand, putting on arms, and march¬ 
ing out to their appointed places in the line of battle at sunrise 
(See Mahadji Sindhia’s preparations before setting out for the 
battle of Tunga or Lalsot, 1787). But in the second battle of 
Naraina, the Rajputs could take no breakfast; they had to 
snatch up their arms and form their lines as best as they could 
in a hurry.” The Rajput soldiers in vain, tried to pursue the 
Turko-Afghan army from 9 O’clock in the morning to 
3 O’clock in the afternoon,” at the end of which the Hindu.^ 
were utterly disspirited by the futility of their exertions and 
exhausted from hunger and thirst. Their rigid caste rules 
prevented them from being readily refreshed with food and 
drink in the battle-front,^®’’” At this crucial hour. Shihab- 
ud-din asked his select corps of 12000 steel-clad warriors to 
strike the final blow on the Hindus. Soon Govindaraja, the 
leader of the van and ten thousand soldiers fell fighting on the 
ground and Prithviraja III was imprisoned on the bank of the 
Sarasvati by the Turkish soldiers.'®'^ 

War was a passion with almost every mediaeval prince of 
India. It was undertaken not merely for setting right a real 
or imaginary wrong, but also for vindicating one’s prowess. 
Frequent warfare dissipated the energy of the people, ex¬ 
hausted the treasury, inflicted incalculable hardship and 
sufferings on the peasants and artisans and contributed to a 
continuous process of disintegration within each kingdom. The 
princes of mediaeval India did not make any serious effort to 
give up fighting one another even in the face of dangers from 
the North-west. 

They failed to build up any standing organisation for 
protecting their common country against the Turko Afghan 
invasions. They failed to realise the true character of these 
onslaughts. They could hardly distinguish these from the 
usual predatory raids of a Hindu conqueror, bent upon making 
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as large a number of princes acknowledge liis suzerainty as 
possible and satisfied with a mere promise of tribute in 
future. Many of them could not discern that the intention 
of these invaders was to uproot the ruling families completely 
and to settle down in Northern India as a conquering people. 

In course of a comparatively long period of more than two 
hundred and sixteen years, from 9/8 to 1194 A.D. we come 
across only five instances of temporary military alliances 
between the princes of neighbouring states in Northern India. 
Firishta records the military assistance rendered by the Rajas 
of Delhi, Ajmer, Kalinjar and the Muslim heretic lulci of 
Multan to the Siihi princes Jayapaia and Anandapilla in 
978, 1005 and 1008 A.D.“^’ The Kashmirian king Saingrama- 
raja also rendered military help to the Shahiya king Trilochana- 
pala.‘'“' Frithvruja 111 was joined by Chaadraraja, son of 
Govindaraja, the governor of Delhi and the feudatories of 
the Chahamana kings in the first battle of Tarain in 1190-91 
A.D.’**'^ Excepting these five cases the majority of battles against 
the invaders were singly fought by the rulers of Northern India. 

When the armies of Sultan Mahmud were knocking at the 
gates of Kanauj, Mahipala, the neighbouring rulers of Bengal 
and Bihar, did not evince any interest in checking the progress 
of the mighty invader or in coming to the rescue of the 
Gurjara-Pratihara ruler, whose adversity was usually a matter 
of jubilation for the Pala kings. 

The Mandala system of inter-state politics, preached in all 
the books of statecraft from Kautilya to Sornadeva Suri, taught 
a ruler to regard his immediate neighbours as natural enemies, 
in whose defeat and humiliation lay his own prosperity. A 
spirit of intense jealousy manifested itself amongst the Rajput 
princes even in the days of national calamity. They could not 
forget their petty quarrels and make a common cause to save 
Northern India from the terrible onslaughts of the Turko- 
Afghan invaders. The Rajput princes were actuated by 
petty clannish spirit. 
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CHAPTER HI 


CASTES AND PROFESSIONS 

The traditional theory relating to the professions to be 
(ollowed by the four varnas was not scrupulously adhered 
to in the period under review. The tcndc,ncy to deviate 
from the customary profession was noticeable even in an 
earlier age. The Brahmanas, for example, did not invari¬ 
ably coniine their activity to studying, teaching, worshipping 
and the performance of other priestly functions. Atri (verses 
373-383) speaks of Ksatra Brahniana, who lives by fighting, 
the Vai^ya Brahmana, who lives by engaging himself in agri¬ 
culture, cattle-rearing and trade, the Sudra-Brahmana, who 
sells lac, salt, milk, ghee, honey, meat and some particular 
dyes, and Nisada-Bruhmana, who adopts the profession of 
thief and robber. Pressure of economic circumstances com¬ 
pelled many Brahmana families to encroach upon the preser¬ 
ves of the three other varnas. Those who accepted service 
under princes and feudatory chiefs either in civil or in military 
departments, did not lose their social status and privileges. 
But the humbler members of the Briihmana community, even 
when they followed priestly avocation, were regarded as de¬ 
graded ones. For example, Vijnanesvara and Apararka state 
that if one touches a Brahmana, who lives on the things 
offered to the image of a deity continuously for three years 
or by officiating as the priest for the whole village, has to 
purify himself by taking a bath with his clothes on. Thus 
the circle of the Brahmana community follovv^ing strictly the 
rules of conduct as laid down in the Dharma^fistras gradually 
narrowed down. The digests of our period enunciated the 
principles of social etiquette from the standpoint of the 
microscopic minority of the Hindu community, as they were 
mainly the repository of the learning, in Sniti and Smriti. 
They meticulously observed the rules of ceremonial purity. 
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The “ancient Hindus", observes Kane, “had a horror of un¬ 
cleanliness and they desired to segregate those w'ho followed 
unclean professions like those of sweepers, workers in hide, 
tanners, guardians of cemeteries etc. This segregation can¬ 
not he said to have been quite unjustifiable"^ The difficulty, 
however, in segregating persons following the professions, 
which were regarded as unclean, was, that, in course of time, 
a very large number of workers, engaged in performing the 
most essential services for the society, came to be viewed as 
unclean. Apararka quotes" the Brahma Purfn.ia to show that 
the focxl which comes from the hands or which is owned 
by the members of the following professions is forbidden: a 
singer, an actor, a physician, a surgeon, a goldsmith, a black¬ 
smith, a vendor of weapons, a tailor, a washerman, a distiller 
or seller of liquors, an oil-presser, a bard, a carpenter, one 
who makes his living by astrology, one whose duty is to 
ring bells, a village officer, worker in hides, a potter, a wrest¬ 
ler, a worker in bamboo, an indigenous banker, and one 
who serves as a priest to the whole village. It is not possi¬ 
ble for a modern man to find out any rational cause for 
treating a bard or singer as an unclean person. It is still 
more difficult to explain how a nation could effectively defend 
itself against foreign invasions when it tried to segregate all 
those, who were engaged in manufacturing and selling arms, 
armours or chariots. Medhatithi in explaining Manu VIII. 
()5 betrays a feeling of contempt for all craftsmen who are 
labelled as persons of “ mean nature", who are prone to 
straying from the path of honesty. The idea of branding 
•Ihe physicians and surgeons as social outcasts appears to 
be equally fantastic. Vijnrine.<vara, in explaining Yujnavalkya 
1.120, quotes Devala to show that it is the duty of a Sudra 
to engage himself in agriculture, rearing of cattle, selling of 
commodities and also in drawing, painting, dancing, singing, 
and playing on musical instniments like the flute, lute, drums and 
tabors. Thus the sacerdotal class in the period under review 
came to regard not only the fine arts but also the professions 
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which had been held peculiar to the Vaisyas in olden times 
as fit for persons of the lowest strata. 

Alberuni mentions the four traditional castes.^ Outside 
these were the antyajas and some people called Hadi, Doma. 
Chandala and Badhatau, who could be distinguished from 
one another by their occupation. Alberuni must have been 
stating here merely what he had read in ancient scriptures 
and not what actually obtained in Hindu society in his time. 

At the beginning of the eleventh century A.D. numerous 
castes existed and even before the beginning of the Christian 
era, there was a large number of castes and sub-castes. 
Kalhana and later on KullukabhaHa mention as many as 
sixty four castes.*"’ Numerous were the mixed castes. The 
Brihaddharma Purana’* mentioas 41 mixed castes, having the 
status of SQdras. The Brahmavaivarta Purana states that it 
is useless and impossible to count the number of those who 
belong to the mixed castes.The names as well as the number 
of these castes have varied according to time and localities. 
Yet the authors of dharmasutras and smrifis attempted to fit 
in these numerous castes within the framework of the tradi¬ 
tional four varnas. The process began with Manu-Yujnavalkya 
and it continued ceaselessly till the days of Raghunandana 
and Milra Misra in the seventeenth century A. D. 

Brahman as : 

The Brahmanas stood at the top of the social hierarchy. 
They had regained their power and were responsible for 
reinterpreting the regulatory canons of life as laid down by 
the earlier texts. The digests of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries A.D. contributed to the conservation of the social 
pattern. These digests and law-bocks give us the impression 
that the Brahmanas were the really qualified leaders of society 
and thought. Laksmidhara in his Danakanda'" states that 
the ideal Brahmana donee should be devoted to the Vedic 
studies, chaste, truthful, serene, afraid of sin, practise ahimsd, 
keep burning the sacred Fires, scrupulously observe the 
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religious vows, love the cows and, be free from greed. Else¬ 
where in the Grihasthakanda, the abovcmentioned writer 
gives an ideal picture of the duties of the Salina and 
Yayavara Brahraauas.® Such noble and large-hearted 
Brahmanas could be found in the early mediaeval period. 
The qualification of the donees of the lime of King Maha- 
iivagupta of the Somavaihi^I dynasty was that they should 
be acquainted wilh the six supplements of the Vedas, tend 
the fire, should not accept service under anybody, and shun 
gambling and prostitutes.^® 

Contemporary literature and inscriptions Ishow that the 
Brahmanas had numerous sub-sections. During our period, 
the Brahmanas were divided in sub-sections according to 
their localities. In Bengal the nomenclature of the 
Brahmans according to the gaihis, began in the period between 
the fifth and seventh centuries A.D. It became an accepted 
convention by the twelfth century. Leaving aside the 
Kiilajls. whose authenticity is doubtful, contemporary litera¬ 
ture acquaints us with the names of gnmis. Bhatta Bhava- 
deva’s mother was the daughter of a Vandyaghatlya Brahmana 
Another Vandyaghatlya Brahmana w'as Sarvananda. Bhava- 
deva and Santyagarika Ramadcvai^arman belonged to Siddhala 
village, Aniruddha, the guru of Vallulaseiia, was a Cham- 
pahaliiya Mahamahopadhyaya, and Vafe^vara, the recipient 
of the Manahali grant of Madanapala also belonged to Cham- 
pahili. The names of other gafnis are referred to in Da^ra- 
thadeva’s Adavadi plate and also to be found in the Sadukti- 
karnamrits.^^ 

Halayudha refers to the division of the Radhiya and 
Varendra Brahmanas, in his Brahmanasarvasva. Besides 
them, there were Vaidika Brahmanas. The Kulajis^ possibly 
preserving the tradition, observe that a section of them were 
descendants of the five Brahmanas brought from Kanauj by 

* HB I. p. 635-6.^7 for a list of Gamis of the RacfhTya and 
VSrendra Brahmanas. 
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the Varman King Samalavarman is Saka 1001 A.D. and 
another section came from the banks of the Sarasvati river 
and settled in Kotalipada under the patronage of King 
Harivarman. Amongst the Vaidika Brahmanas, who came 
from Upper India, were known as PaiSchatyas and those from 
Dravida and Utkala as Dak^inatyas. Other classes of 
Brahmanas, who are known to Kulavs alone, were Vyasa, 
Parasara, Kaundinya and Sapta^ati.*^ In Bihar, we find 
mention of three classes of Brahmanas. The Maithila 
Brrihmanas formed a category by themselves. Some of them 
migrated to Assam.In the Gaya region settled the Mag a 
or Sakadvipf Brahmanas and the Gayawals. The Govindapur 
inscription dated 1137 A.D. tells us that the Maga Brahmanas 
were brought from Sakadvipa by w^amba3'‘ A branch of 
these Maga Brahmanas settled in Magadha. Manoratha and 
Dasaratha served King Varnamana of Magadha. They 
served the King in the capacity of Pratlhara and superinten¬ 
dent of mcihallaka, which word has been translated by Kiel- 
horn as eunuchs (verse 11). This inscription also suggests 
that there was a branch of these Sakadvipi Brahmanas in 
Gaiida. Gahgadhara married Pasaladevl. a daughter of 
.layapani, a Gauda official (verse 29). The existence of the 
Gayawal Brahmanas is proved not only by tradition but also 
by the Saktipur copper-plate of Lakj^manasena., dated 1183 
A.D.,^' which records that the donor’s father Vallfdasena had 
granted a plot of land to Haridasa, a Gayawfd Brahmana. In 
the Uttar Pradesh too, we notice difFcrent sections of 
Brahmanas, during the period under survey. We have 
already referred to the Kanauj Brahmanas, who are also 
mentioned in Bengal Kulajis. Moreover, the Pali grant dated 
VS 1189/1133 A.D. acquaints us with the SarayupurT 
Brahmanas. Thakkura Jayapalasarman was the donee of 
ten talukas of land from RalhanadevT, the mother of King 
Govindachandra.’*' Kalhana himself refers to the non- 
Kashmiri Brahmanas in the reign of King Jayasiniha in 
Kashmir. A number of Brahmanas from the Indus region 
6 
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and numerous Dravidas took up their residence in the 
Siilihapur mailici built by the aboveraentioned King.^^ 
Conteuiporary inscriptions acquaint us with two classes of 
Brahinanas in Raiputana. A Maga or ^akadvlpa Briihmana 
is mentioned as composer of the Ghatiyala inscription of 
Kakkuka,'*" as early as the ninth century A.D. in Jodhpur. The 
Aboiis, who are mentioned only in inscriptions of Rajputana, 
were usually temple servants.^"^ These inscriptions relate that 
they originally belonged to Dvaravati. In Gujarat we find 
several classes of Brahmanas, namely, Modha,~'’ Udichya."^ 
Sihora. - Rayakvid,' *' Nagara.'‘ Pnlgvat. Gugli. Uesval, 
Tapodhana,' Prasanna-PurasthaHa and Kapililvarta.^’*’' Prof. 
K. B. Vyas and Sankalia hold that these Bruhnianas derived 
thcii* caste names from territories, like Anandapuranagara, 
Khetaka Motlaka, Mmiheraka etc. They are also of opinion that 
some of these Brahmanas, called Srimrila. Mevad. Udichyas, 
migrated from Northern India, especially from Rajputana and 
Malwa, sometime between 1000 and 1300 A.D. Some sections 
like Udichyas went by royal invitation to officiate as priests 
and teachers, while others took their shelter in Gujarat to save 
themselves from the Turko-Afghan invasions."" The Bombay 
Gazetteer records traditions about SrTmrda or Bhinnial 
Brahmanas. According to one of these traditions, the Srlmala 
Brahmanas, were those Gurjara Brahmanas, who received the 
city of Srimrda from King Jagatsen, as a donation. According 
to another account, they were of Kashmiri origin and belonged 
to the Jamawala caste. They were brought to South Marwar 
by King Jag Som and they agreed to migrate for fear 
of the Arab invader Bughra in VS 759/703 A.D."^ The 

same work incorporates interesting legend about Oswals.” They 
are strange highnosed hatchet-faced men with long lank hair 
and long beards and whiskers. They were originally Magha 
Brahmanas and still are Vaishnavas, worshipping the Sun. 
They know that their story is told in the Namagranth of the 

Sur>a Puruua.”^*^ 

It is necessary to refer here to the origin of the Guhilots 
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and the Brahma-Ksatriyas. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar holds tlial 
the Guhilots were originally Nfigara Brahrnanas.'^ But 
G. H. Ojha, C. V. Vaidya and M. L. Mathur have convincingly 
adduced proofs lo show that they were Ksatriyas.**' With 
regard to the term Brahma-Ksatra, Dr. Bhandarkar was 
inclined to believe that it was a caste in the process of 
ervolution. We hnd that the Guhilot King Bhartribhatia, 
Samantasena of Bengal and the Paranuira King Muhja, were 
called Bnihmana Ksatras. - The nomenclature was given to 
“those who were Brahman as tirst and became Ksatriyas after¬ 
wards’’ i.e. “those who exchanged their priestly for martial 
pursuits^'." In the context of the fact that numerous media¬ 
eval Indian inscriptions refer to the Brahmanas following the 
profession of a soldier, it is not unlikely that the Senas, 
Paramaras and the Guhilots were originally Brahmanas and 
later on avowed the profession of a Ksatriya. 

rhe earlier ciharnwsdsiras and the nihandhas of our 
period, however, classify the Brahmanas according to their 
avocations. We have already referred to the classification by 
Atri. Devala classifies the Brahmanas according to the 
standard of knowledge of the Vedas, viz., mdtra (who has 
not studied any of the Vedas nor performs the functions of 
a Brahmana but is simply born in a Brahmana family), brdh- 
niana (who has studied a portion of the Veda), irotriya 
(studied only one recension of the Veda along with its six 
aTif>as and performed six duties of Brahmanas), anuchana 
(knowing the meaning of the Vedas and Vedahgas, pure of 
heart and tending sacred fires), bhriina (having qualities of 
anuchana brahmana ond performing yajnas), rskalpa (one who 
has worldly and Vedic knowledge), r.s‘7 (a celibate, leading an 
austere life, truthful and is able to curse or reward) and 
muni (who is given to staying in a forest, subsists on roots, 
fruits, vegetables"^). This passage of Devala regarding the 
eight grades of Brahmanas have been quoted by Laksmi- 
dhara^^, Vallalasena*" and Chaudes'vara’^. 
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Contemporary literature and inscriptions show that some 
of the Brahmanas of the period under survey led simple lives 
and followed the ideal of plain living and high thinking. It 
was because of the maintenance of the high standard of con¬ 
duct that Laksmfdhara eulogised the Biahmana by quoting 
Yama that “to be born a Brahmana is deemed a piece of 
rare fortune, the result of good deeds in a past life‘^” But 
society is composed not only of such persons, but also of 
some despicable and vile men. Three such instances of bad 
Brahmanas can be given from the Rajataratigiui King Saiii- 
gramaraja appointed Pnrtha as the City Prefect (Nagaradhi- 
krita). He had illicit relations with his brother's wife. More¬ 
over, unlike a Bnihmana, and “entirely devoid of merit" he 
committed slaughter and other sins on the holy platform of 
the Saiva temple of Pravaresa-^-'. Amongst the companions of 
the licentious King Kala^i (1063-89 A. D.) were two Brah- 
nianas, named Pramadakantha and Lost aka. The former 
lived in incest with his own daughter. Despite this evil con¬ 
duct he was not at all afraid of the society. It was natural 
for such a man to induce the King to ignore the distinc¬ 
tion between those with whom sexual relation is permissible 
and those with whom it was not allowablc’^ Losraka became 
dear to the King as "Guru, procurer and astrologerThe 
Kathasaritsagara tells us of Brahmanas. who made use of a 
candle prepared from human fat^*, worked as robbers and 
unhesitatingly killed cows’^. 

Profession: 

The Brahmanas maintained their livelihood by following 
varied types of profession. Some of these professions were 
allowed by the dhannasdstras. It has already been shown 
that the normal business of the Brahmanas was to teach the 
Vedas and allied subjects and to act as the purohita of the 
King. Laksmidhara devotes a chapter on the specific cere¬ 
monies to be performed by the purohita in order to avoid 
calamities in a kingdom. Besides the daily worship of the 
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household divinities, the royal priests offered sacrificed animals 
to the goblins and piicichas. It was the duty of the King 
to arrange for the performance of two lacs homos a year, 
one crore homo during a reign, expiatory ceremonies at 
eclipses, a mahasanti on the occasion of an earthquake and 
the worship of Kartikeya and Devi in order to ward oil fear 
and overcome enemies^ ’. Inscriptions also refer to numerous 
grants to the purohitas. The Gahadavfda kings gave dona¬ 
tions to such piiwhiias like Jagusarman“’ and Devava^a^^ 
The Barrackpur copper-plate records the grant of iour patakas 
of land to UdayakaradevaSarman as fee for conducting the 
homa in the Tiilapiirusadana,^^ by Vilasadcvi, the queen of 
Vijayasena. Similar donations are referred to in the Naihati, 
Tarpandighi and Madhainagar copper-plates. The Gujarati 
purohitas were also recipients of donations. 

The ancient law-givers like Gautama (Vll. 6 and 25) 
Manu (VIIL 348-349) allowed the Bramanas to take 
up arms in times of distress and also to protect them¬ 
selves, for saving cows and Brahmanas or preventing ad¬ 
mixture of Vanias:'^ A note of dissent is expressed in 
Apastamba.^^ The general practice is also referred to in the 
Sukranltisara.^" As in the past, so during the period under 
review, the Brahmanas engaged themselves as soldiers. In 
Bengal, Govardhana, the father of Bhatta Bhavadeva, was not 
only a distinguished scholar but also a warrior-^., “having 
increased (both his) land and learning in battlefields and 
assemblies of heretics, (respectively) by the feat of his arms 
and (display) of oratorial skill he justified his name (Govar¬ 
dhana) in a two-fold sense.* The Rajataraiigini also 
records the skill of Brahmanas as soldiers in the battlefield. 
Inscriptions of the Chandella, Kalachuri and Chaiilukya 
dynasties also refer to Brahn?anas as military officers. 
The brilliant services of the Brahmana Sdrnanta Gopala were 
responsible for the recovery of the fortunes of the Chandellas, 
which had been temporarily eclipsed by the victories of the 
Kalachuri King Karna. The minister of Klrttivarman 
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repeated the exploits of Parasurimia, and “his merciless 
battle-axe spared neither women, child nor old age, it cleft 
the broad shoulders of the enemy and its stroke was followed 
by a dreadful sound/'*' The Viruddhavidhamsa refers to 
the family of Skanda, a Nagara Brahmana, which was res¬ 
ponsible for the expansion of the Chaharnfma dynasty. 
Skanda and his grandsons, wSkanda and Vamana, served 
Somcsvara and Prithviraja III as ministers and valiant 
warriors. 

The earlier (l/wmiasastras were not unanimous on the 
propriety of becoming agriculturists in the case of Brahmanas 
Mm. Dr, Kane has discussed the conflicting views of these 
works.'"'*" He has not taken into consideration the views of 
LaksmTdhara and the author of the Sukranllisrira. Laksmi- 
dhara quotes the liberal reformist Devala to show that the agri¬ 
cultural profession was permissible to the Brahmanas, on 
fulfilment of certain conditions. If a Brahmana showed kind¬ 
ness to the oxen by neither putting unreasonably heavy load 
on them nor castrating them, gave them food and water at 
the proper time he might use them in ploughing and 
harvesting.''* Further, no sin was incurred by tilling the soil, 
if the Brahmana agriculturist paid one-sixth of the produce 
of the land as tax to the King, one-twentieth to the Gods and 
one-thirtieth to the Brahmanas.""" The practice of tilling the 
lands by Brahmanas is also recognised in the Sukranitisara.®' 
What LaksmTdhara and Sukra state was not merely a theory ; 
it can lx corroborated by inscriptional evidence. A grant 
issued in VS. 1202 duriiig the reign of Chaulukya Kumarapala 
tells us that Rajadeva, Siiradeva and possibly Nagada were 
Brahmana agriculturis 

A Brahmana was allowed to maintain himself by trade 
in limes of distress. But the ancient law-givers like Manu 
(X. 86-116), Gautama (VII. 8-14), Va^islha (IT. 31), Narada 
(Jlnadfina 61-63) and Yajhavalkya®'^ give a long list of articles 
which the Brahmanas were forbidden®^ to sell. There was no 
change in these views even at the lime of LaksmTdhara, 65 
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Alberuni also saw a similar slate of affairs. He states that the 
Brahmanas preferred to appoint Vaisyas, who transacted 
business in their name. Yet some Brahmanas tried their 
fortune in the trade of clothes and betelnut.‘^‘* The Pchoa 
inscription of the ninth century records that Vaniiika. the 
son of Bhatta Viruka, was one of the horse-dealers, who 
assembled in the town of Prithudaka.*^' It is interesting to 
note here that the sale of horses by Brahmanas is forbidden 
in Manu (X.89) and this restriction was observed even in 
the days of Albi'riini. 

The two other occupations which a Brahmana followed 
for a living in times of distress were moneylending and 
service under th: King.“‘‘ There arc plenty of evidences to 
show that they were appointed not only as ministers/*■*, 
city-prefects/*^ dandanayaka^^ hut also as sculptors*'^ and 
composers of inscriptions,’-'* Kalhana notes that Sivaratha, a 
Brahmana, was appointed as a Kuyastha official/* 

Privileges: 

The contemporary digests also show tlie continuation of 
the privileges of the Brahmanas, as for example, of claiming 
reverence from all varms by the mere fact of birth, expound¬ 
ing the duty of all classes, freedom from death-sentence, 
exemption from taxes, precedence on the road, lesser punish¬ 
ment for certain offences in comparison with other castes, 
a shorter period of mourning etc/ ' There arc certain excep¬ 
tions to these rules. The rules of salutation did not apply 
to a person who ale and sold everything without discrimi¬ 
nation and did not restrain his inclinations to break the 
rules.^° 

Amongst these privileges, the immunity of the Brahmanas 
-from taxation is also referred to by Alberuni'" and the 
author of the Manasollasa."* But it is extremely unlikely 
that ordinary Brahmanas enjoyed this privilege. Dr. Ghosal 
and Dr. Altekar"® have rightly pointed out that neither the 
Mahabbarata and Naradasmriti in earlier times nor the 
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South Indian inscriptions recorded in the thirteenth century 
A. D., show that all classes of Briihmanas, irrespective of 
their professions, were exempted from taxation. However, 
it may be pointed out here that, some later inscriptions, c.g. 
one found in Gujarat, dated 1230 A. D. and two others in 
Orissa, dated 1436 and 1470 A. D., refer to such exemptions 
of Bndinianas. ’ We should not take into consideration 
here the lands known as brahmadeya granted to individual 
Briihnianas, who were undoubtedly given the privilege of 
non-payment of taxes.*^ 

The cxenipiion of the Brahmanas from capital punish¬ 
ment is not only mentioned by Laksnudhara, but also by 
Alberuni'"- and several other writers, like the authors of the 
Bfirhuspatya Arthasastra'''' and Laghvarhannitisastra.‘‘* All 
these writers state that the most severe punishment for a 
Bnllimana was banishment. Albcruni informs us that if a 
Brahniana killed a man, the former had only to fast, pray 
and give alms. And if a Brahmana stole a valuable object, 
tiic King had the right to make him blind and cut otf his left 
hand and right foot or right hand and left foot. On the 
other hand, the murderer of a Brahmana was the greatest 
sinner and performed the worst crime. This belief was so 
deep-rooted amongst the North Indian people, that Albcruni 
echoes it in the following lines: “nothing can wipe off anv 
of the mortal crimes from a Brahmana, of which the greatest 
are: the murder of a Brahmana, called vajra-brahmahatya”/’ 
It is interesting to record here that the Kubjikamata is per¬ 
haps the only book which recommends that the sin of killing 
a Bnlhmana could be atoned by repeating a certain mantra 
20.00,000 times.But with regard to the question of immu¬ 
nity of a Brahmana desperado (atatayT) the digest-makers 
were divided in their opinions. While Suniantu quoted by 
Vijhnesvara permitted an atatayi Brahmana to be killed, 
Devannabhatla, (he author of the Smritichandrika, held**^ a 
contrary opinion. We have reasons to doubt how far the 
Brahmans enjoyed the privileges of not being killed. The 
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Rajatarangini records several instances when Brahnianas 
were executed by naughty tyrants, and rebels. 

position in society: 

It appears that the Brahnianas were the most respected 
caste in society. Ihey were the intellectual class. But mere 
possession of knowledge and scholarship was not the sole 
cause of the ascendancy of the Brrihnianas. Traditional 
devotion undoubtedly helped them to maintain their posi¬ 
tion. The Riljadharmakanda of Laksnhdhara’''* and the 
Rajatarangini slate that the Brahmanas w'ere still taking 
part in the coronation ceremony of the King. The Kashmiri 
Brahnnnas still possessed the right to sclecl a King and reject 
the nominations of kings. They nominated the Brahmana ruler 
Yasaskara (939-^48 A. D.) in preference to Kamalavar- 
dhana.”^ It was during the reigning period of Harsa that 
the Brahmanas of Hiranyapura consecrated Uchchala as 
King.’" The extent of their influence over Kings can be 
easily measured. Even during the fourteenth century A. D.. 
the digejstmakers advised consultation with the Brahmanas 
before taking a decision. Chandesvara holds that though the 
final decision rested with the King, yet he was advised to 
consult first with the ministers and then with the Brah¬ 
manas,®- The influence of the Brahmanas on the kings of 
Bengal and Bihar continued to increase from the times of 
Pala kings, who were mostly Buddhists. The family of 
Darbhapani served four generations of Pala rulers, beginning 
from Dharmapala to Narayanapala. There could be no 
greater testimony to the great authority of the Brahmana 
minister X^arbhapuni than the fact recorded in the Badal 
pillar-inscription that he kept the Emperor Devapala waiting 
at his door. The Sarnatb image-inscription tells us that 
Mahipala I worshipped the lotus feet of his Vamarasi. 
Vamarasi seems to have been a Saiva ascetic. The ascendancy 
of the Brahmanas increased still further in the time of the 
Varma and Sena Kings. Bhavedeva BhaHa, Halayudha and 
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Aniruddha Bhalta had enormous influence on the kings of 
the abovc-memioncd dynasties. The system of appointing 
Brahmana ministers on a hereditary basis was not followed 
in Bengal alone. The Chahaniana Kings, Somesvara and 
Prithviraja HI, appoii^ted Skanda, his son Sodha and grand¬ 
sons Skanda and Vrnnana as ministers.^" Similarly, the 
Chaulukya Kings Miilaraja 1, Chiinuindaraja and BhTma 
Kaiachiiri Kings PrilhvTdeva 1 and Ratnadeva 11 of Ratan- 
pur®\ and almost all the Chandella kings*’'^^ excepting Deva- 
varman and Yasovarman 11 favoured the appointment of 
BrAhmaiia ministers on a hereditary basis. 

-strike: 

The threat of hunger-strike was another great moral check 
on the despotism of lyiants and at the same time, a source 
of the influence of the Bnlbrnanical community. Sometimes, 
they fasted for a noble cause like the reconciliation of Ananta 
and Kalasa^% or against imposition of forced labour in carry¬ 
ing loads by Harsa even on the Briilimanas^^ or increase of 
imposts.At times the members of the Purohilas' Corpora¬ 
tion declared hungcr-sirike to win political struggles. The 
Brahmanas enjoying endowments were induced twice to enter 
upon a solemn fast by the Pretender to the throne, named 
Vigraharfija, sometime immediately after the accession of 
Oueen Didda on the throne. But these fasts ended as soon 
as the Oueen offered presents of gold.^^''^ Fasting was some¬ 
times resorted to with a view to coercing the Government to 
do something which is not morally justifiable. The Brah¬ 
manas of Rajanavfitika also threatened King Sussala by hold¬ 
ing a fast in order that the King might punish ministers. 
But when these Brahmanas found the King supplicating them, 
they gave conflicting advice to that unfortunate King. The 
results were disastrous for the country. On the one hand, 
plundering became rampant and on the other, the violent 
purohitas behaved like a hostile army. “Worse than the 
Lavanya rebellion’’, writes Kalhana, “was this rebellion for 
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the King, just as a disease of the throat pains more than 
one of the foot.” At last, the King was forced to offer 
bribe of gold to the chief intriguers and thus the fast ended. 
Another mass fasting began in the reign of Bhiksachara when 
Tilaka’s people plundered the Agrahara of Aksosuva.^"^ 
immediately the Brahnianas holding a^rahuras began solenm 
fasts against the King at Vijayesvara* Rajanavaiika and 
Ciokula. They wanted the restoration of Sussala to the throne, 
and were e\'en prepared to fight against the royal troops. 
Bhiksachara could not succeed in putting an end to their 
fasting.The power of the Brahmanas remained unimpair¬ 
ed during the reign of Jayasiihha. They opposed the appoint¬ 
ment of Sujji as the Commander-in-Chief^'^^ and began a 
solemn fast in Madavarujya. They won another round of 
success when the King had to dismiss his minister Alaih- 
kfira.^'^'* Further, it was only when the King promised to sup¬ 
press the rebellion of Trillaka. that the Brahmanas gave up 
their fasts at Vijayesvara.’^*' 

The effectiveness of these solemn fasts is also recorded in 
the Nadol stone-inscription of Ruyaprila, dated VS. 1198/ 
1141 A. D. The Brahnianas of the town of Dhalopa formed 
an organisation to detect cases of llieft and made a solemn 
declaration to the effect that if any one amongst them refused 
to obey the order of the Rdnaka to find out the lost pro¬ 
perty or resorted to self-immolation in protest against the 
search in his house, he would have to die like a cur, donkey 
or a chunddla.^^^'^ 

We find Brahmanas as feudatory lords from the seventh 
century onwards. Sdmanta Lokanalha. a feudatory of the 
Khadga dynasty ruled the Tippera region.^*'* Other feuda¬ 
tory lords were the father of Bhujaihga in Kashmir,^®® 
Thakuras Devapalasarman, Baladityasarman, Bhvlpati, Sridhara, 
Anantasarman, Jayapula^arman and Dalhu under the 
Gahadavalas and Rautas Jate SarmaiV and Dad^arman’^® 
in the Uttar Pradesh. 
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The mediaeval digest like the Danakanda of Laksmidhara 
and the Dansagara of Vallalasena held the ideal of the Maha- 
bharata that the possession of vast wealth was a source of 
calamity to a Brahmana. Hence a proper Brahmana donee, 
according to Laksmidhara and Vallalasena should bo one who 
was not only an erudite scholar and who led an austere life 
but also one who was suffering from poverty and hunger.^'" 
They also prescribe that the following articles should not be 
given away as Diuia c.g. gold, silver and copper to ascetics, 
cows, house, woman and a bed to a Bramana clonee,^^' But 
we find numerous Brahmanas who had plcntly of wealth and 
yet received donations. The Avallika-pandita Halayudhasar- 
man of Bengal, received grants from the Oucen-molher, 
Kuniara Piirusottamascna and King Visvanipasena. He was 
also rich enough to purchase for himself as much as 194J 
(165 “h 10 -) 7 + 12| Udanas) Udanas* of land yielding an 
income of 240 Puranas.’* ’ Not only in Bengal but also in 
other parts of Northern India, there were Brfihmanas who 
held important posts in the Government and yet were 
recipients of donations. More than 20 villages w^ere granted 
to Jagusarman and his son Praharajasarnian, who were royal 
priests and received royal favours from four generations of 
Gahadavala kings, beginning from Madariaprila. Further the 
Brahmana Sendpaii Madanapala had no hesitation in recei\nng 
the village of Nandini from the Chandella King Paramardi 
sometime before VS 1228/1171 A. D.“® 

Some Brahmana officials and ministers were wealthy 
enough to gift away valuables and villages for building big tem¬ 
ples. Bhai(a Bhuvadeva, the Minister of Peace and War, of 


* The unit of tnea.surcmcnt of land, namely Uchlnmna, Vntnana 
or IJdilna has been interpreted by Dr. P. C. Chakravarti, as equi¬ 
valent to 32 cubits, each cubit consisting of 12 angulas or digits 
(HB 1. 653 f. n. n. But Dr. D. C. Sircar also suggests that one 
unit of uddffuia or iiddna was equivalent to 32 cubits, but each 
cubit consisting of 36 angulas or 27 inches. So according to 
Dr. Sircar, an iinnv~>n(i or uddna is quivalent to 704 sq. cubits or 
I/9th of a bighCi of land flHQ. XXVI. p. 311-12). 
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the Varman King Harivarman of Bengal, built the huge temple 
of Anantavasudeva and adorned it with a tank and an 
excellent garden. '" Another Bengal Brahmana. probably a 
teacher, was rich enough to build a temple and provide for 
an alms house and 7 drams of land for mceiing the expenses 
of the worship of the deities.l.aksmTdhara. himself men¬ 
tions in the beginning of Grihasthakanda, that he created 
numerous endowments in which the wives of srotriyas lived 
happily with their families."'* Kesava.'"'* ii Brahmana Nr/yaka 
and Vfisudevad'' a Dandandyaka, also built temples in the 
times of Jayasiiiiha Chedi and Vikramaciitya Chrdukya res¬ 
pectively. The Kashmiri Brahmanas were no exception. The 
Samayaniatrika relates the story of a Betiares Biahniana who 
used to feed one thousand Brahmanas every day. The 
same book tells us that among the rich patrons of a 
prostitute was the son of a famous Again, when 

Prithviraja 111 had been killed and Harirnja was when placed 
on the throne of Sakambharl, Vrimana. the minister of 
PrithvTrnja retired to Anahillapataka, according to verse 25 
of the Viruddhavidhividhvaihsa, with a huge sum of twenty 
lacs and two thousand drammas?-'^ 

By the end of the period under survey we find that 
all the Brahmanas did not belong to one unit. We have 
already seen that they came to be described according to 
their habitat, namely, Gauda. Paschatya, Nagara, Kanauj etc. 
The divisions and sub-divisions went on increasing. The 
distinction between high and low classes of Brrdimanas was 
maintained. Apararka quoted with approval, the view vif 
Yujnavalkya I. 224 that the devalaka (a Brahmana worshipping 
a deity for money continuously for three years) was so impure 
that on touching him it was necessary to liave a bath to purify 
oneself. The Matsya Purana (XVI.K)) states that the 
Brahmanas residing in Trisafiku, Barbara, Odra (Orissa), 
Andhra. Jakka, Dravida and Kofikana w'cre not to be invited 
to a funeral repast. The number of degraded Brahmans 
increased, if not in other parts of India, at least in Eastern 
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India. According to the Brihadharma Purfina, such degraded 
Brahrnanas were the astrologer class, worshipping the planets, 
and those who were born of SakadvTpI-Devala Brahrnanas. 
The Brahmavaivatla Parana refers to another class known as 
Bhalta Brahrnanas, who were born of a Suia father and a 
Vaisya mother.'^' The results of such ramifications were that 
the homogeneous character of society w'^as altogether lost. It 
is dillicult to understand the logic of the lawgivers who found 
no fault with a Brahmana engaged as a general or a royal 
officer, but degraded the persons, who lived by teaching or 
acting as priests of the non-Biahmanical community. 

Ksatriya: 

Dr. Ghurye is of opinion that the Ksatriyas had a shadowy 
existence from about the eleventh century He gives 

several reasons. The traditional account of their total ex¬ 
termination by Parasuriima, their rout caused by the inroads 
of the Hunas, their support to Buddhism, and the defeat of 
the Hindu sovereigns at the hands of the Turko-Afghans 
helped to convince “the Pandits of the extinction of the 
Ksatriyas.’' Kamalakara grudgingly accepted their existence 
as a rare phenomenon in the seventeenth ccuntury A.D.*^^ 
But there is a plethora of inscriptional evidence to show that 
the Ksatriya was not at all a shadowy figure in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. In the Pfila records, there isS mention 
of only one Ksatriya, named MahasamarJcidhipati Narayana- 
varman in the Khaiimpur copper-plate. But in other parts 
of Northern India, many Ksatriyas continued to exist. The 
Shahiya princes and other Ksatriyas took shelter in Kashmir, 
when the Punjab and Afghanislhan were occupied by the 
Turko-Afghans.’-* Contemporary inscriptions refer to 
Ksatriyas living in the kingdom of Jayachandra Gahada- 
valaf "” in the Chandclla kingdom under Madanavarman^^'^ 
and at Gwalior under the Paramaras.’”^ 

The Krityakalpataru and the Grihastharatiiakara acquaint 
us with the duties and privileges of the Ksatriyas. As the 
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name Ksatriya was derived from the words "KsiKlU tranuin\ 
it was their duty to protect the men of other three varnas. 
Quoting Manu, Parasara, Paithinasi, Harita, Baudhayana, 
Apaslamba and Devala, Laksmidhara prescribes that as 
kings their special duties are to bear arms and rule the 
country righteously, settle disputes between litigants and 
protect the vaniasrammiharma. It was the duty of ordinary 
Knatriyas to light unto the last and never to run away from 
the battlefield. In addition to this Devala prescribes that 
a Ksatriya should worship gods and ser\^e the cause of the 
Brahmanas. In this period he had all the privileges of the 
Brahmanas excepting teaching and sacritking. He 'enjoyed 
the right to learn the Vedas, but not to impart instructions in 
them.^'^ Their curriculum of studies included prominently 
the study of the art of war (dhanurveda). 

The digests allowed the Ksatriyas to follow the profession 
of an agriculturist only in times of distress.' ' During the 
reign of Bhoja, we find a Ksatriyu’s son named Mcmmaka 
cultivating a field in Gwalior area.’ * 

Devala prescribes that a Ksatriya should never beg. 
Laksmidhara quotes Devala with approval, but he allows him 
the privilege of receiving gifts.’Vallfilasena in his Danasagara 
also relates such a practice. King Jayachandra granted 
several villages in the Antarvedf region to Raula Rajyadhara- 
varman, a Ksatriya.’"'" Inscriptions also refer to such a 
practice. King Jayachandra granted several villages in 
the Antarvedi region to Rauta Rajyadharavarmaii. a Kf^lriya 
of the Vatsa ^otra in between the years VS 1233 /1177 A.D. and 
1236/1180 A.D. on important occasions like Uttarayanasafn- 
kranli and full moon day of the month of Vai^akha,’^® 

With regard to the question of the relative position of 
the Ksatriyas in the social hierarchy all the digest-makers 
unanimouslv hold that the Brahmanas arc superior. 7'he 
Sukranltistara recommended the c4d principle of the Mahii- 
Bharata (XIL 79. 15-20) that a Bruhmana incurred no sin 
if he killed a wicked Ks^atriya in war.’*’® But with 
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regard to punishment, the Kx^atriyas enjoyed some special 
privileges, possibly because they constituted the prop of the 
defence force of the State. Alberuni informs us that on being 
convicted for theft a Brahmana could be blinded, whereas 
i Ksatriya was merely maimed in the right hand and left foot. 
Further, no capital punishment could be awarded to them 
even for the most heinous crime.^ 

The ruling (Rajput) families of Northern India, namely, 
Guhilas, Gurjara-Pratiharas. Chapas. Chahamfmas, Chaulukyas, 
Rastrakutas, Chandellas, Pararaaras, Kachhapaghaias, and 
Gfibadavalas called themselves Rajputs. Inscriptions of these 
dynasties claim that they rose from the sacred tire kindled on 
Mt. Abu by the sage, Vasistha. Originally there were four 
clans. It has been rightly pointed out by Dr. D. N. Ghosal that 
it is not possible to agree with Smith’s view that four of the 
principal Rajput clans, namely, the Paramfiras, Chaulukyas, 
Chahamanas and Pratiharas were descendants of Hinduised 
foreigners like Hunas and Gurjaras.^'^^ Kalhana speaks of 
thirty-six original Rajput tribes.^^" Whatever might have been 
the origin of the Rajputs, they occupied an important position 
in the social fabric. The Kathasaritsagara tells us stories of 
valiant Rajput guards.’^^ The Kinsariya inscription dated 
1003 A.D. refers to the Dahiya Rajputs, who were feudatories 
of (he Chahamanas and consructed temples and steepwells.^'^^ 

Vciisyas * 

Though the Vaisyas continued to be counted as a separate 
caste in the digests up to the end of the seventeenth century, 
a tendency manifested itself very early to degrade them to 
the Sudra community. The approximation of the Vai^yas to 
the v^iidras began as early as Manu^^"’ and Boudhayana-dharma 
sutra.^^* Dr. Altekar and Ghiirye rightly hold that the Vai^yas 
were levelled down to the i>osition of the Sildras.’^' 
Hemadri lumps together the goldsmith caste with that 
of the washerman, cobbler, actor'^^® etc. More than three 
hundred years before Hemadri. Devala assigned to the Vaisya 
the professions of carrier, dancer, vocal and instrumen- 
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tal musician and wrestler. Devala has been quoted with 
approval by Laksmldhara.^’® Alberuni also did not find any 
difference between the Vai.<yas and Sudras. If men belong¬ 
ing to either of these castes recited the V'edas, their tongues 
were cut off by the ruler.^"® He categorically states: ‘‘Between 
the latter two classes there is no very great distance. Much 
however, as these classes differ from each other, they live 
together in the same town and villages, mixed together in the 
same houses and lodgings.'-’'"' The truth of this statement, 
however, is very questionable, as even in the middle of the 
twentieth century, when laws make untouchabiliiy a penal 
offence and inter-caste marriage a perfectly legal affair, Sudras 
and Vaisyas do not mix together in the same houses and 
lodgings. There were minor distinguishing features between the 
Vaisyas and K^udras. According to Alberuni. a Vaij^ya girded 
himself with a nngle yajiiopavila made of two cords, but a 
:§udra used the thread made of linen.Moreover, even in the 
days of LaksmTdhara, the Sudra had freedom to sell all kinds 
of goods, the Vaisyas were forbidden to carry on transactions 
in sorPiC specified articles like salt, wine, meat, curds, swords, 
arrows, water, idols etc’’"**’ LaksmTdhara here differs from Manii 
and Medhatithi,'-'* because they allowed Vaisyas to trade in 
most of these articles. In this case a positive evidence of the 
attempt to relegate some of the castes dealing in the articles 
stated above is noticeable in the twelfth century. vSimilarly in 
Bengal, Vallalasena is said to have avenged an insult to him 
by degrading the Suvarnavanikas or goldsmith caste to such an 
inferior status that the drinking of water touched by them was 
prohibited for the higher castes. 

Kdyasthas: 

The Kayasthas were originally officials of a king or a 
feudatory chieftain. Their earliest mention is in the ear¬ 
lier Smritis like Yainavalkya.’'"' But the cpigraphic use of 
the word is as late as the Gupta period. Their main functions 
were not only to write documents but also to be officers in 

7 
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charge of record, accounts and revenue departments, to hel|v 
the judges and serve as the dewan or }*ufrastha of the Moghul 
times. It is in this sense that earlier mediaeval venters refer to 
a Kayastha. Harisena, the Jaina writer of the Brihatka- 
thakosa (931-932 A.D.) used the words Lekhaka and Kayastha 
as synonymous.’ Inscriptions of the tenth and thirteenth 
centuries reveal lhat they were writers of legal documents,^^' 
and also officers to whom information of grants was given.'"'® 
From the days of Yujhavalkya vl.336) to the times of 
Vijhane^vara, we find frequent references to the rapacity 
of these Kayastha officials. The latter autlior explains the 
cause of their opportunity to oppress the people by their 
influence on the king and their fraudulent nature. The 
Rajataraiiginl very frequently refers to unscrupulous oppres¬ 
sion by the Kayasthas. 

As a caste: 

But from about the ninth century A.D. the Kayasthas 
came to exist as a caste. Much earlier to the inscriptional 
references to their origin, the two later smritis Usanas and 
Vedavyasa, refer to the Kayastha as a caste. The Vedavyasa 
smriti includes the Kayasthas among the Sudras along with 
barbers, potters and others. The Usanas says that the word 
Kayastha is ‘"compound of the first three letters of Kfika 
(Crow). Yama and Sthapaii to convey the three attributes 
of greed, cruelty and spoliation for paring) characteristics of 
the three'".' ' Sriharsa traces the origin of Kayasthas to 
Chitragupta, the scribe of Yama.'^"^ But inscriptional re¬ 
ference to this caste occurs for the first time as late as the 
eleventh century A.D. In one inscription the genealogy is 
traced back to its founder Kiisa and his father Kasyapa.'*' In 
another version we are told that those Ksatriyas who were 
created by Brahma and were fearless even after the extermi¬ 
nation by Parasurama. were called Kayasthas,'**" The Rewa 
inscription dated KS 800/1048-49 A.D. gives another account 
of the origin of Kayasthas. A sage named Kachara, while 
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living in the town of Kulancha, being pleased with the ser¬ 
vices of a Sudra granted him the boon of a son who became 
the ancestor of the caste of Kayasthas. As the Siidra had 
innumerable merits in his body (kaya). so his descendants 
were known as Kayasthas.^’*'* Soddhala, the author of the 
UdayasundarTkatha traces the origin of his family from Kala- 
ditya, who was the brother of King Siladitya and an incar¬ 
nation of the iicinu of Mahe^vara called Kayastha. It is 
interesting to note that Kaladit>'a has been described as an 
ornament of the Ksatriyas.^*** Other theories of the origin 
of the caste have been advanced by Dr. Bhandarkar, the 
Vangade^iya Kayasthasabha and the Knlajis of Bengal. The 
contributors to the History of Bengal and Sankalia have re¬ 
jected the Kulaji story of Kayasthas, being descendants of 
the five attendants of the five Brahmanas brought by Adij^fira 
Dr. D. C. Sircar"*' has rightly rejected the theory of their 
connections with Persian rulers or kings. 

The Kayasthas became a caste during the period under 
survey. As with the Brahmanas. they came to be known as 
Gauda, Kayastha-vauisa, Mathuranvaya-kayastha. Kayastha- 
Katariyanvaya, Srivastava and Naigama-kayastlia according 
to their original habitat. The Bengal Kayasthas, known to 
Mediaeval India as Gauda Kayasthas, were expert scribes. 
On and from the date of the composition of the Aphsad 
inscription of Adityasena. they rendered their expert services 
to the ruling kings and feudatories in writing eulogies even 
outside Bengal. The Dewal prasasti in the Pilibhit district 
of the U. P. was written by the Gauda Karanika Taksaditya'®* 
(992 A.D.)- The Gauda Kayasthas also rendered services to 
the Chahamanas of Sakambhari and Naddula by writing the 
Kinsariya’®' (999 A.D.), Delhi-Siwalik"’^ (1163) and NadoP^^ 
inscriptions for Kings Durlabharaja, Visaladeva and Rayapala 
respectively. Two others, namely Pandit Mahipala and 
Mahaksapatalika Mahadeva wrote the Nadol and Nanana 
grants for the feudatory chief Pratapasimha^"' and his master, 
the Chalukya King Kumarapala’^‘ in VS 1213 and 1212/1156 
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A.D. The Gauda Kayasthas also travelled to the courts of 
Charidella and Kalachuri kings. The Karanika Jaddha 
wrote the Khajuiaho inscription^^' (A.D.954) in pleasing 
letters for King Dhaiiga. When this document was renewed 
in VS 1173/1117 A.D., by Jayavarman, it was also re-written 
by another Gauda scribe named Jayapala.^^*^ Pratiraja 
engraved the Fendrabandh plates of the Kalachuri King 
Praiapamalla^^^ (1214 A.D.) of Ratanpur. 

These Gauda scribes were men of learning. An inscription 
of Govindachandra Gahadavala dated 1129-30 A.D. refers to 
Kayastha Suraditya as proficient in all ^astras.^^*’ While Jaddha 
of the tenth century A D. w'as proficient in the Sanskrit language, 
Pratiraja of the early thirteenth century A.D. describes himself 
as an ocean of learning and light of Karana community.’The 
members of the family of Gadadhara, who served as a minister 
of the Chandellas, are described as kavichakravartls}'’’^ Maha- 
deva, the composer of the Kinsariya inscription was a poet. 
Hence it is not surprising that it was at the request of Pandu- 
dasa that Sridhara wrote NyayakandalT in 991 A.D.. One 
inscription at least refers to their charitable disposition.’'^ 
Being pleased with the services of the scribe Pethada. the 
feudatory title of Jhakkma was conferred on him by the 
Chahamana feudatory King Rayapala of Naddfila.’^® Fur¬ 
ther, Kayastha Gadadhara held the position of Minister of 
Peace and War under the Chandella King Param.ardideva..’’^® 
With regard to the Vastavya or Snvastava Kayasthas we 
do not get definite information about their original habitat. 
The Ajaigadh stone-inscription refers to the fact that Nana’s 
ancestors were inhabitants of Kausamyapura or Kosam in the 
Allahabad district originally.’'*^ If we take this region as 
the original habitat of the Srivastavas, they were responsible 
for writing inscriptions in their own home province, Uttar 
Pradesh. Three inscriptions were written by these Vastavya 
Kayasthas for the Gahadavala kings Govindachandra and 
Jayachchandra and also the Sahet Mahet inscription’'*' dated 
1276 VS/1219-29 A.D. The existence of other responsible 
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members of this community is recorded in the Meohar^^^ and 
Gadhwa^®^ inscriptions. Paihsiiha wrote ihe Ajaygadh inscription, 
dated VS 1345/1288 A.D., for Nana, the minister of the Chan- 
della King Bhojavarman.*'' ’ A hereditary family of scribes, re¬ 
presented by Kiriiidhara, Vatsaraja, Dharmaraja Chitrabhanu, 
Devagana and Ratnasiiliha, served four generations of the 
Kalachuri kings of Ratanpur, beginning from Jajalladeva 1 
in VS 866/1114 A.D.,‘''‘’ Sri Sujana wrote in VS 1254/1197 
A.D. the Sane East Bank copper-plate for his master Udaya- 
raja, a feudatory of Indradhavala in Sahabad region in 
Bihar/«^ 

Members of the Vastavya community rose to a very high 
position. They enjoyed the feudatory status of Jhakkura 
under the Gahadavala Kings Govindachandra^"" and Jayach- 
chandra^®’, and the Chandella King Bhojavarman*''*'' and as 
an official under Indradhavala,'”' a feudatory of Jayachchan- 
dra. Two of them were scribes. It is possible that because 
of their services, the king raised them to a higher status. 
Some members of this community were rewarded with bigger 
and still more responsible posts in the Chandella Kingdom. 
The Ajaigadh rock-inscription of the time of Bhojavarman^®" 
acquaints us with the role of a Vastavya family, which seems 
to have migrated from Takkarika. Their genealogy begins 
with the name of Thakkura Jiljuka who held a position 
of trust under Gan da some time between 1002 and 
1010 A. D. He not only received a grant from the 
King but also was ap|X)inted to the position of sarvcidhi- 
karana (V. 6). From him was descended Mahe.svara 
who like his father received the endowment of the village of 
Pipalahika and was appointed as the visisa of the fortress of 
Kalanjar (V. 89). Gadadhara, the next member, became 
the counsellor and chamberlain of King Paramardideva 
(V. 10). His brothers. Jaunadhara and Maladhara were vali¬ 
ant warriors (V. 11-12). The fortune of the family probably 
sank down for a short period. It again rose with Vase, 
who was appointed as the visisa of Jayapura (at present 
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Ajaigadh) by King Trailokyavarnian. He also received the 
grant of a village named Varbhavari. Thanks to his bra¬ 
very, the rebellion of Bhojuka was crushed. The inscription 
also tells us that it was he who saved the kingdom of Trai- 
lokyavarman from foreign enemies (V. 19-20). His younger 
brother, Ananda as governor of the fort of Jayadurga also 
played the part of saviour of the Chandella territory by sub¬ 
duing the wild tribes of Bhillas. Sabaras and Pulindas 
(V. 21-22). Subhata, the grandson of Ananda was a minister 
and superintendent of treasury of King Bhojavarman. Another 
family, which served Bhojavarman and his ancestor was that 
of Nana. From the other Ajaigadh sione-inscription, dated in 
VS 1345/1288, it appears that Nana and his brothers served the 
Chandella kings as ministers.The history of these two 
families show that the Vastavyas could become valiant soldiers. 
For two generations Vase and Ananda held the post of governors 
of the fortress of Ajaigadh. When a change of the Governor 
of the fortress was made, Jhakkura Ayo, who was also a 
Vastavya Kayastha, was appointed as the cli4r}^adhipa by King 
Bhojavarman. They were equally good with pen and intricacies 
of diplomacy, Nana was not only a teacher of religious laws 
but also an adept in all the line arts. The members of the 
family of Dharmaraja, the hereditary scribes of the Kalachuri 
kings of Ratanpur, were good poets. 

Like the Gauda Kayasthas, the Vastavyas also were rich 
enough to build temples- Thus the temple of Siddhe^vara 
(Mahadeva) in the village of Mehavada in the Allahabad 
district^or a Siva temple in the village of Samba in Ratan- 
pur^^*^ and two other devdlayas including that of Hari in 
Ajaigadh are referred to in inscriptions.^ 

Another sub-caste of the Kayasthas was the Mathur-anvaya- 
kayasthas, who probably were original settlers of Mathura.*** 
So far as inscriptional reference to them as scribes is concerned, 
the earliest one is the mention of Baijuka, who composed the 
Batihagarh stone •inscription*®* in VS 1385/1328 A.D. As 
a feudal vassal, with the title of Jhakkitra, the name of one 
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^Udayasiha is mentioned in the Bhinmal inscription of Malta- 
rajadhiraja Udayasiiliha^'*'*^ of Rajputana. Manoratha rose to 
the coveted pK)st of secretary to Bhuvanapala-Mahlpala, the 
Kachchhapa ghala ruler of Gwalior.-*"^ 

The Katuriya Kayasihas are referred to the Balvan inscrip¬ 
tion/"- dated VS 1345/1289 A.D. in Kotah, Rajputana. 
According to this inscription, the ancestors of Narapali, %vho 
belonged lo that community, lived originally at Mathura 
(V. 13). This Narapali was the Chief Minister of the last 
two Chahamana kings, .Taitrasimha and Hamnura of Ran- 
tharabhor. 

The Naigama Kiiyasthas, so far as the inscriptional in¬ 
formation is concerned, are referred to as scribes. They 
wrote the Nadol plates of Chahamana Kirttipala and Alhana- 
deva in VS 1218/c.“"‘ 1160-61 A.D. and Bijholi inscription-"^ 
dated VS 1226/1170 A.D. 

The other sub-castes of the Kayasthas were Saksenii-"** 
and Villabhya or Valabha. The latter wrote the charters of 
the Paramiira Kings Bhoja-"** and Vijayapala,-"' Mandalika, 
a feudatory of Paramara King Jayasijiiha.-""* and the Sanjan 
plate of the Rasirakuta King Amoghavarisa T’"" Gunadhavala’ 
writer of the above-mentioned Sanjan plate enjoyed the posi¬ 
tion of a judge and semibho^ika. 

Another sub-section of the Kayasthas seem to have been 
the Karana Kayasthas. The Karanas as an official class 
played an important role in the history of Northern India. 
That they were officials is evident from the mention of 
Karana-Kayastha Naradatta in the Gupta times.^^" Karana 
as a name of a caste seems to have been as old as Gautama 
(IV. 7), Yajhavalkya (1. 92) and Manu (X. 22). TiK> 
werd^ born cither of Vratya Ksalriya parents or of Vaisya 
male and Sudra female. The Brihaddharma Purana includes 
them in the Sudra caste. Mediaeval lexicographers identify 
the Karanas with Kayasthas. Ksirasvaniin, the commenta¬ 
tor of the Amarakosa and Vaijayanti holds similar view.“*' 
The close identity between these two is also proved by the 
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inscriptions of the litres of Govindachandra Gahadavala^^- 
and Bhojavarman Chandella.-^'* In the inscriptions of the 
Chamba valley we find mention of two Karana Kayasthas."*^ 
But it cannot be said definitely that the merger of the 
Kayasthas and Karanikas or Karanas became a settled fact 
in Northern India even by the end of the twelfth century. 
Men of the other higher or lower castes held the post of 
Karanikas. The donee of the Nidhanpur copper-plates, who 
held the post of Nyayakaranika, was a Brahmana."'" Another 
Karan ika Brahmana is referred to in the Dhod (Udaipur, 
Rajpulana) inscription, as having sold his house to the temple 
of Nityapraniodiladeva, sometime before VS 1228/1171 
A.D. Our statement is further corroborated by the fact that 
the author of the medical treatise SabdapradTpa describes 
himself as belonging to a Karana family.-’' He himself, his 
father and grandfather were Court-physicians to the Bengal 
kings. Ramapala and Govindachandra. We have already 
seen that the Brihaddharma Puriina regards the Ambasihas 
as belonging to the IJttamasafikara caste and practising the 
profession of physician. If the evidence of the Prabandha- 
chintamani be taken as correct, Uniapatidhara, the Chief 
Minister of Laksmanasena, was a Karana Kayastha. Dr. 
Niharranjan Ray thinks that during the Sena times, Saladda- 
naga, mentioned in Vijayasena's Barrackpur grant, Harighosa, 
the scwdhiviQrahika of Vallalasena, Sandhivigrahika Nanyi- 
simha and Kopivisnu under Vi^varupasena were Karana- 
kayasthas.-’” It is very likely that by the end of the twelfth 
century A.D., the process of identiying the Karanas and the 
Kayasthas as belonging to the same caste had begun. 

As we have got reference to the Gauda Kayasthas in the 
Aphsad inscription, dated 672 A.D., it is not correct to say 
that the “earliest known epigraphical reference to Kayastha 
caste” occurs in a Rastrakuta charter of 871^^” A.D. It is 
interesting to note that none of the sub-sections of the 
Kayasthas like Valabha, Naigama, or Mathura ever wrote 
any charter of the kings of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Assam. 
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In Gujarat, we find mention of only two sub-sections, namely, 
Gauda and Valabha, as writers of charters. Inscriptions also 
show that the sub-sections, known as Mathura, Kaiariya, 
Naigama, and Saksena Kayasthas, performed the duties of 
scribes in the twelfth century. Their activities were confined 
mainly within the kiiigdoms of the Chahamanas and K;.ch> 
chhapaghatas. 

It seems that the Kayasthas did not form themselves into 
a caste in Kashmir. None of the ahovementioned sub-secluons is 
mentioned in any inscription or literature relating to Kashmir. 
The Kashmiris understood Kayasthas to be officials, about 
whose nature and conduct we have plenty of information. 
Our surmise is substantiated by the fact that Kalhana tells 
us that the hereditary occupation of Kayastha (official) 
Bhadresvara was that of a “gardener'*, trading in night soil, 
.selling fuel and acting as a butcher*-^ and another Kayastha 
official named Sivaratha, who was a Brahmana by caste.-'* 

yi’iJyciS 

Wc have already seen that ihe thirteenth and fourteenth 
chapters of the Brihaddarma Purana and the earlier U.<anas- 
smriti refer to the Vaidyas. But. though both the texts refer 
to their profession as physicians, yet they stale their origins 
differently. According to both the authorities, their father 
was a Brahmana, but while the former describes their mother 
as a Vai.^ya. the latter says that she was a Ksatriya. The 
contributors to the History of Bengal (Vol. I) and Dr. D. 
C. Sircar have shown that inspite of the reference in three 
South Indian inscriptions of the eighth century A.D. and the 
Bhatera copper-plate, the Vaidyas and Ambasthas, who were 
physicians, did not exist as a caste iipto the end of the 
twelfth century**-^ A.D, 

Neither in Bengal nor in other parts of Northern India, the 
physicians formed themselves into a caste. It is because of 
their profession that the Bhisakas and Vaidyas w^ere informed 
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of the charters granted by the kings of the Gahadavala,'^^ 
Paramaras of Vagatsla"*' and Chandella dynasties.*“ ’ 

Suciras: 

The position of the Sudras improved from the days of 
Medhaiithi. An undercurrent of respect for them flows in 
their digests.’*’\ Birth alone ceased to be the criteria. 
Laksniidhara, quoting Harita, tells us that a pure minded 
Sudra was better than a bad and notorious Brahmana, 
Ksatriya or a Vaisya*-\ The SiTdras became free from 
certain disabilities. Medhatithi and Visvarupa hold that 
they can neither be enslaved nor be made dependent on a 
Brahmana. He can be a teacher in grammar and other 
sciences, perform rites which arc allowed to all classes in the 
Smrii.s, utter the names of deities, according to the views of 
revered teachers and observe the miniakanm and other 
sacraments without uttering the mantras.LaksirJdhara in 
his Grihasthakanda denies all these rights to the Sudras. 
Quoting Vyasa, he says that, a Sudra can sell meat and need 
not perform samskaras like upanayana and agmhotra riles.*'® 
But elsewhere in the Niyatakrdakanda section of the Kritya- 
kalpataru, Laksmidhara permits removal of disabilities regarding 
partaking of food. Directly contrary to the rule of Manu. 
Lak.'^mTdhara emphasises that the v^udra commits no sin if he 
gives rice for getting it cooked to a Brahmana at the latter’s 
house.“^® Further, he approves the rules of Yajnavalkya, 
Devala and Aiigira, who prescribe that a Brahmana can take 
the meals offered by cowherds, peasants, barbers, and potters, 
but not by dancers, actors, carpenters, cobblers, musicians, 
blacksmiths, weavers, washermen, garland* makers, painters, 
cart-drivers and oilmillers.*^^ It is interesting to note here 
that he approves of the dictum of Parasara to the effect that 
a plate of rice, though cooked by a SOdra, may be purified 
by the touch of a Brahmana. It becomes havih (sacrificial 
offering) and can be taken by men of the highest varna, 
Bhatla Bhavadeva also quotes the aboveinentigned passage of 
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Para^ara, but he prescribes a Kriclichlira penance for a 
Brahmana for taking food, cooked by a Siidra. 

The social and political status and economic condition of 
the Sudras will also show, that they were neither down-trodden 
nor a community living in poverty. They were forbidden to 
assume the role of a Ksairiya, but there arc plenty of instances 
to prove that they fought as soldiers/’^ 

The Sudras were the most numerous section in the com¬ 
munity. Their number increased from age to age. Some of 
them have been regarded as mixed castes. These were born 
of hypergamous unions of upper caste males with lower caste 
females or of marriages in the inverse order. The Vai- 
jayanti enumerates as many as 64 jatis. It has been shown 
in the History of Bengal (Vol. 1. p. 567 ff) that the Brihad- 
dharma and Brahmavaivarta Puranas gave a different enume¬ 
ration of mixed castes. The former Parana”®^ mentions three 
grades, the first one comprised as many as twenty uttanuir 
Sankaras, the second one of twelve madhyama-sankaras and 
the third one of nine adhama-sankaras or antyajas. The list is 
merely illustrative. Both Vijnanesvara and the author of the 
Brahraavaivarta Purana, state that the mixed castes are innu- 
inerable,**'^ A detailed comparison between the different grades 
of Sudras, as described in the Brahmavaivarta and Brihaddh- 
arma Puranas, has been made by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 
Dr. Hazra and Dr. Niharranjan Roy. They have shown that 
both the Puranas hold largely the same view regarding the 
antyajas whose position was below the asat-^udras. They 
were Vyadha, Bhada, Kola, Koncha, Haddi, Doma, Jola, 
Bagatlta (Bagdi ?) Vyalagrahi (Vedia ?), and Chandalas. The 
list agrees with Bhavadeva’s who classifies the Chandalas with 
Kaibartta, Pukkasa, Kapalika, Nata, Nartaka, Tak8ana, Char- 
makara, Suvarnnakara, Saundika and Rajaka. Some of these 
people like washermen, leather-workers, Venas, Burulas, fisher¬ 
men (Kaivartta), Medas, Bhillas have also been considered 
as antyajas in the VaijayantL That the antyajas were beyoind 
the four orders or varnas is also observed by Alberuni. 
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AIbcruiii found two classes amongst those who were not 
reckoned in any caste or guild. In the first group belonged 
fuller shoe-maker, juggler, basket and shield-maker, sailor, 
fishermen, hunter of wild animals and of birds and the weaver. 
The second group consisted of the people called Hadi, Doma 
(Domba), Chandala and Badhalau. 

Svarniikdru, IHtalahitra and Rupakdra : 

According to the Brahmavaivarta and the Brihaddharma 
Puranas, the Gandhavauika, Saiiikhika. Kanisyakara, Suvarna- 
kara and Svarnakara, were all Sudras. The latter Purana 
classifies the first of these castes as uttania (high)-AY//Uan/A 
born of the union of a Brahmana father and Vaisya n?Dther 
and the last two, that is, goldsmith and trader, in bullion as 
madhyamasahkara and being born of Ambastha father and 
Vaisya mother.'’'’' The Kanisyakara and the Saiikhikas or 
workers in brass and shells, were not alw'ays poor. The for¬ 
mer is mentioned in the Bhatera copper-plate of Govinda- 
kesava and the latter in the Somnath temple-inscription, as 
donors of houses." With regard to the goldsmiths an attempt 
was made in the seventeenth century Bengal to raise their 
vStatus higher in the hierarchy of castes. The Vallalacharita 
of Anandabhatta tells us that Vallrdasena had particular 
animosity against the Suvarnavaniks or traders in bullion for 
several reasons. Vallabhananda, the rich merchant of Safika- 
koia agreed to lend a crore and a half of gold coins to Vallala- 
sena on condition of receiving the revenues of Harikeli. They 
further enraged the King by refusing to sit along with the Sat- 
Sudras in a dinner. They had also alliance with the Pfila kings. 
So the Sena King ordered that those bullion-traders should 
be deprived of their holy thread. Almost all the historians^®* 
have belived this story as particularly true. But the attitude 
of the smritis to the Suvarnakaras and Svaniakara do not 
reveal that they were above the Sudras. Manu (IV. 215), 
Yajnavalkya (I. 163), Safikha and Sumantu quoted by Apa- 
rarka (Pp. 1175-76). and Bhavadeva and Hemadri place them 
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on a level with Karmakara, Nisada, washerip<cn. actors 
Xaivartas, tailors, Medas and Bhillas,“^® The main reason 
for assigning them to the lowest class was theft of gold. 
We have a brilliant satire on the goldsmiths written by 
Ksmendra in Canto VIII of Kalavihlsa. He knew the sixty- 
four arts including twelve of movements, six of hissing, eleven 
of new ways of deception and five of reducing weight. The 
Suvarnakaras made donations of images.-^^ It is interesting 
ito note that in Orissa as many as three inscriptions^’*' were 
incised by the goldsmiths and bullion traders. This fact shows 
that the goldsmiths had already formed themselves into a 
caste in Orissa. 

The Pitalahara or coppersmiths also rendered services to 
the kings. Three Chandella inscriptions tell us of the services 
of Palhana, who incised grants."'^ 

Like the Pitalahara, the Rfipakara also engraved inscrip¬ 
tions of Kalachuri kings of Ratanpur-^* and Paraniara kings 
of Malwa. They also carved out images of Nilakanlha'”'* 
and Jina*‘® in the kingdom of the C'handellas. 

Grades of Uniouchahles: 

There were other grades of untouchables. In the days of 
the composition of the early smritis untoucltablc^ were 
called antyajas. The enumerations of the sub-divisions of 
these antyajas difier, once from another. Atri mentions 
seven. The Vedavyusa-smriti counts tw'elve names and also 
includes all those who eat cow's flesh as antyajas.-*^ Albc- 
runi tells us that the following eight groups of people, who 
were members of crafts and professions, but did not belong 
to the fourfold caste system^ were: fuller or washermen, 
shoemaker, juggler, basket and shieJd-maker, sailor, fisher¬ 
men. hunter of wild animals and birds, and w’^eavers. These 
correspond to Rajaka, Charmakara, Nat a or Sailushika, 
Buruda, Navika, Kaivarla, Bhillas and Kuvindaka, who have 
been regarded as Chandalas and antyajas in all early smriti 
texts. But Manu (Vlll. 279) regards them as Sfidras and 
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thus the^' belonged to the lowest caste. Some of the antyajas 
like weavers are included as uttamasankaras and boatmen^ 
and leather-workers as adhatnasankara grades of Sudras in 
the Brihaddharma Purana. 

Tt would seem that the position of the antyajas has al¬ 
ways been pitiable and they have been regarded as untouch¬ 
ables in the community. But a closer study of the smritis 
show that their status had improved in course of time. I>r. P. 
V. Kane interpreting the information given in Manu (X. 36, 
51) Harita and Angirasa, has rightly observed that the seven 
well-known antyojas “were not so untouchable in the times of 
Medhatithi and Kullrikabhatia.'“By improvement he means 
that their touch was not so polluting as to require an actual bath. 

Inscriptions of the period under survey inform us that the 
above-mentioned crafts were at the mercy of kings. The 
oilmillers and florists were asked by their kings to make 
donations to the temples.-^” Sometimes a King like Govinda- 
kesava gave away houses belonging to washermen, ivory- 
workers and boatmen to a Saiva temple.”"^ Their helpless 
existence further worsened when the kings assigned the whole- 
lime services of washermen or gardeners to the requirements 
of a temple institution. It seems that Raiiaraja, the Silahara 
chieftain, assigned one family each of washermen, potters, 
gardeners and oilmen to the services of the Karkaroni branch 
of the Mattamayura Saiva acharyas.-*’. 

Ksemendra in his Samayamatrika states that a barber is 
the usual friend of passionate people and teacher of prosti¬ 
tutes."" The florists and betel-sellers agreed to supply, free 
or charge, flowers and betels required for the worship of 
deities in Gwalior and the Uttar Pradesh.^^^ Several ratha- 
kdras living at Samderaka gave a piece of land measuring 
one haela of yu^arhdhari for the Kalyanika festival in Raj- 
putana *’"^ The oil-millers did not Jag behind others in 
contributing towards the maintenance of temples.®^"' Some of 
them, like Jana, the Pallakila was rich enough to erect a 
temple of Sambhu in Rajputana.^"*® 
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Kaivartas: 

Tho position of the Kaivartas, Malakaras (florists), Kum- 
bhakara (potters; seems to have been improved during the 
Sena regime in Bengal. The Vallalacharita refers to them as 
being raised to the status of Sat-§udras, and Vallalasena con¬ 
ferred the feudatory title of Mahamandalika to Mahesa, the 
headman of the Kaivartas. Dr. R. C. Majumdar and 
Dr. Niharranjan Ray have pointed out that the raising of 
the status of the Kaivartas was due to their hostilities to the 
Pala monarch. The correctness of these views can be cor¬ 
roborated by the fact of their revolt during the time of 
Mahlpala 11. The Ramacharila plainly records that Divyoka 
was a feudatory chief and after killing Mahipilla 11 assumed 
the sovereignty of Vacendrf. Ultimately. Bhima was defeated 
by Ramapala. Turther, in Bengal at least the Kaivartas were 
men of learning. The Saduktikarnamrita contains a poem com¬ 
posed by Kevatta Papipa on the sanctity of the river Ganges.- 

The position of weavers seems to have been improved in 
the Sena times. According to the (indings of Dr. Sukumar 
Sen and Dr. Niharranjan Ray-“\ Dhoyl, who belonged to the 
community of weavers, rose to the position of a court-poet of 
King Laksmanasena. But Mm. Haraprasad Sastri held that 
Dhoyi was a Radhlya Brahmana of Prdadhl gaiiii. A Vaidya 
genealogical work claims Dhoyi as a Vaidya. Sri Chintaharan 
Chakravarti observes that “the question concerning the caste 
of Dhoyi must remain open until some new and definite infor¬ 
mation about it is brought to light.- ’'"” 

Hadi, Domba, Chandeda and Badhaiaii : 

The Hfidi, Domba (Doma), Chandala* and Badhatau 
occupied the lowest rank in the social hierarchy. According 

♦ According to the dharmasaslras, Chandsdas were either off¬ 
spring of a iSudra male and a Brahmana female, or offsprings of an 
unmarried worrian. They lived in houses outsiile the village, kept a 
cymbal under their armpit and their avocations were to execute 
offenders and iciriovc dirt of the villages (Kane: HDS, Vol. 11. pt. t. 
P. SJ) 
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to Alberuni, they were occupied with dirty work, like the 
cleansing of the villages and other services and were “not 
reckoned amongst any caste or guild.” He saw the Doma. who 
played on lute and sang, following the occupation of inflicting 
corporal punishment on criminals or practised killing as a trade. 
The Badhatau or executioners were the worst of the untouch¬ 
ables, who devoured flesh of dead animals including dogs. A 
similar description of the Chandalas is given by GardTzT, the 
author of Kitab Zainu’l Akhbar. But GardTzT makes a 
distinction between the Chandalas and Danians. who lived like 
the former. These two communities however did not intermarry 
(amongst themselves."*’’) A perusal of the Puranas and 
digests show that there was not much of distinction amongst 
these low castes, Agni Purana"®" prescribes execution of 
criminals by Chandalas. Medhatithi**^^ assigns a similar 
business to Svapdkas. Beginning from the days of Yajnavalkya 
(1.197) till the end of the thirteenth century A. D. there was 
no change in the strict rules regarding the untouchability of 
the Chufuialas. Some of the writers of digests went 
to the length of recommending penances for the higher castes 
for seeing or conversing and even crossing the shadows of 
untouchables. Kalhana records that Suyya, the great engineer 
of the times of Avantivarman (855-883 A.D.), was found in a 
heap of dust on the road by a Chanddla woman Suyya by name, 
but she “without defiling the child by her touch,” arranged 
for keeping the boy in the house of a Sudra nurse.’®"’ In 
Kashmir Chanddlas worked as watchmen and guards of houses, 
as drummers and as executioners. Domhas worked as singers 
and huntsmen. Even the Jaina v/riter Hemachandra requires 
that the Chanclcdas and Domhas should make sounds of 
sticks, so that the men of the higher castes may be aware of 
their presence and avoid the pollution.-®® GardTzT also refers 
to such practices.®®^ 

Glimpses of the life of the Bengal Domhas can be found 
in the Charyapadas. They lived in the outskirts of the city 
and were untouchables for the Brahmanas. They often rowed 
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across the rivcrs^*^® and sold baskets and other articles prepared 
from bamboos in different parts of the country.*®*’ They were 
also experts in dancing as many of the Charyapadas refer to 
the skilful Donibi dancers. 

Aboriginal tribes and heretical sects : 

Along with these Chandalas there were other iinlouchables, 
who belonged to the aboriginal tribes like Bhillas, Sabaras, 
Andhras, Khasas Kulikas etc. The Charyapadas and the 
Kathasaritsagara acquaint us with the manner of life led by 
aboriginal tribes like Sabaras and Bhillas. .Sahara men wore 
tiger-skins and adorned their bodies with pcacock-fcalhers. 
Women were also dressed in peacock feathers and wore 
necklaces of strings of the guhid fruit. Two songs com¬ 
posed by Sabarapada draw a vivid picture of them. One 
song tells us that far off from human habitation dwelt the 
Sabaras, clad in feathers of peacocks and decked with giihjd 
fruits and ear-rings. Drinking of wine made the male Sahara 
(forget his female partner and hence the SabarT had to bring 
her husband back home. Betel leaves and camphor added 
to their conjugal love. The Sahara lived on hunting and went 
to far off places in search of quarry. The Sabari had to take 
great pains in order to find out her husband.*'® Other songs 
depict their domestic life. With the rijxjning of the China 
(Kagani) paddy begin the festivals of the Sahara community. 
Vultures and jackals moved frequently and as they destroyed 
the ripe corn, the Sabaras saved the corn by raising fencing 
of bamboos.*"' The Bodhisattvadanakalpalala further tells 
us of their sacrifice of human beings, and sometimes even their 
own children before their goddess, Chandika or Durga.*^* 

Almost a similar and picturesque and nomadic life was 
led by the snake-charmers. Sarvananda (1160 A.D.) found 
the Bedias showing the snake-plays. Umapatidhara gives 
a beautiful description of such performance in these lines : 
“Brother of the forest, these snakes are small in size; they 
are bending their heads on hearing the spells uttered by you. 

8 
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This hooded snake is perhaps old, because it does not bend 
its head even when a qualified person like you crawls on 
the earth.”^"** 

During the period under survey the society did not rigidly 
observe the rules laid down by the lawgivers. The Brahmanas 
gave up the ancient ideal of plain and simple life. Some 
of them in Bengal, the Uttar Pradesh and the Nagara 
Brahmanas accumulated plenty of wealth. In the U. P. and 
Kashmir they attained the position of feudatory chiefs with 
the status of Jhakkura. At times we find them doing the 
work of a sculptor which the dharmaiastras assigned to the 
Sudras."^‘ Some of the Ksatnyas* took to agriculture. The 
Kayasthas, as a caste, were not mere scribes. They became 
governors of forircsses, ministers and attained the status of 
Jhakkura chiefs. Further as in the period between 600 and 
1000 the foreign races excepting the Muslims, were 

thoroughly absorbed iu the Hindu social system. Inscriptions 
show that the men of the higher castes did not protest against 
the accession of Ya^ah Karna, who was begotten by his father 
Karna on Queen Avalladevi of the Huna stock (Hunanvaya)®^® 
The Hunas were sometimes employed as scribes. Bhaskara, 
the grandson of the learned Govinda, born in the family of 
Huna princes, wrote the Ajmer stone-inscription, which 
contains portions of the Harakelinataka in VvS 1210/1153 
A. D. Govinda was also a favourite of King Bhoja.“'' The 
people of the kingdom of the Chaulukyas of Anahillapataka 
also took the Pragvala, Osavala, Srimala, Dharkkata who, 
were possibly Sakas or Gurjjaras,"'’' into their social fold. 

Ramifications in the caste system continued. In Bengal 
the distinction between the Sat and Asat-Sfidras became more 
pronounced. The period also indicated formation of 
‘regionaP sub-castes not only among the Brahmanas and 
and Kayasthas but also amongst the Jains. Of course, the 
Jaina ihatis in the Chaulukya kingdom were not “endogamous 
groups, as marriages between Pragvatas, Modhas, Oisavalas 
are recorded.”®^* Inscriptions and literature reveal some new 
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castes, hitherto unknown, namely. Odds, who excavated the 
Sahasralinga tank in the reign of the Chaulukya king 
Jayasiiiiha,-®® and Gallaka, who by profession was a 
merchant.^* ‘ 

Prof. Habib holds that on the eve of the Turko-Afghan 
invasions, “in India the doors of knowledge were closed to 
all persons not belonging to the twice-born castes.”***^ But 
we have already seen how the Gauda, Srivastavas and 
Vallabha Kayasthas, physicians and Kaivartas were well-versed 
in the Sanskrit language and familiar with many other 
branches of learning. Caste system did not invariably prove 
a hindrance to the personal achievements of the individual. 
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CHAPTER iV 


The Turkish settlers and effects of social contact 
with them. 

The age-long tradition of Indian society was to allow 
foreigners to settle down in this country and to permit them 
to follow their respective avocations without any hindrance. 
There was a special department in tlie Maurya capital to take 
care of foreigners. The foreign elements in the Indian piopu- 
lation responded to the kindness and hospitality of the peo¬ 
ple of the country and in course of time they became assimi¬ 
lated to the Indian social structure. The Governn?cnts and 
the people of different states of Northern India did not 
deviate from their traditional habit of tolerating the foreigners 
even after the ruthless invasion of Sultan Mahmud. Alberuni, 
of course, records that “Mahmud utterly ruined the prospe¬ 
rity of the country, and performed wonderful exploits, by 
which the Hindus became like atoms of dust scattered in all 
directions, and like a tale of old in the mouth of the people. 
Their scattered remains cherish, of course, the most inve¬ 
terate aversion to all Muslims”.’ This aversion manifested 
itself in matters of social contact with the Muslim,s indeed, 
but, it was not strong enough to impel them to prohibit the 
settlement of isolated groups of Turko-Afghans in different 
parts of the country. 

Ibn Asir records that a large number of Muslims settled 
in the areas round Banaras since the time of Sultan Sabuktigln. 
The historian makes the definto statement that “there were 
Mussalmans in that country since the days of Mahmud bin 
Sabuktigln, who continued faithful to the law of Islam and 
constant in prayer and good works.”® Tin's is partially cor¬ 
roborated by the tradition which the sixteenth century Lama 
historian Taranatha records. He refers to the settlements of 
Turks in the Antarvedi or the Ganges-Jamuna doab.® He 
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further stales that during the time of I.avasena and his suc¬ 
cessors, the lurks increased in number in Magadha, prior to 
the invasion of Odantapuri and Vikrama^ila/ We get another 
corroborative evidence from the traditional history of Maner, 
in the district of Patna, according to which there were Turkish 
settlers at Maiier. ’ An inscription found at Maner and dated 
VS 1183/1124 A.D. records the gift of the village Padali in 
the paitald of Maniari, which is modern Maner, to a Brah- 
raana by King Govindachandra Gahadavala who orders his 
officers: “obedient to my command, you shall give all dues 
as given now including the revenue, the trade duties and the 
Turuskadanda’\® The term luruskadanda has been interpreted 
variously as a counterpart of Danegold oflcred to the Turks 
to induce them not to invade the country or as a tax collected 
for the purpose of collecting the funds for bearing the ex¬ 
penses of defending the country against the Turks. But in 
view of the fact that the Turks were allowed to settle down 
in some part of the Gahadavrda kingdom, it was quite 
natural on the part of the Government to levy a special 
punitive tax from such settlers.* 

*Dr. D. ('. Ganguly, however, prefers to interpret turuskadanda 
as “Some suggest that it was an impost on the subjects of ihp Gahada- 
valas to meet the expenses of resisting the invasion of Ih/O Muslims. 
Others think that the Gahadavala kings realised this tax from the 
people in order to make annual payment of tribute to the Sultans of 

Ghazni. it was probably to enforce the regular payment of this 

tribute that the Muslims led expeditions against Northern India 
from time to time." (Struggle for Empire, p. 51) He identifies 
Chand Rai who helped Mahmud with Chandradeva, the second 
known king of the Gahadavtila dynasty. This Mahmud is the son 
of Sultan Ibrahim of Ghazni and Governor of the Punjab and he 
plundered Kanauj and Kalinjar and invaded Ujjain. There is, how¬ 
ever, no positive cvideiiQo to show that the Gahadaviilas ever ack¬ 
nowledged the suzerainty of the Ghaznavide Sultans. As a matter 
of fact, wc find that Govindachandra and his son Vijayachandra re¬ 
pulsed the attacks of the Mussulmans. Of course, the Muslim chro¬ 
niclers claim that Ala-ud-daulah Masiid HI defeated Mrlhi, king of 
Kanauj and released him on payment of a large sum of money. If 
Malhi is identified with Madanachandra, whose son Govindachandra, 
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It was common sense prudence on the part of the Gaha- 
davala Government to maintain some kind of register for 
Turk! settlers and to impose a special tax upon them, because 
their compatriots were in the habit of attacking Northern 
India from time to time. Thus we find that between 1086 
and 1114 A.D., there were the invasions of Mahmud, his son 
Sultan Ibrahim of Ghazni and of Ala-ud-daulah Masud III. 
Again between 1133 and 1169 A.D. there were three other 
invasions. I'lie earliest of these was repulsed by Arnoraja/ 
the second by his son Vigraharaja IV alias Visaladcva, who 
claims to have “once more made Aryavarta what its name 
signifies by repeatedly exterminating the Mlechchhas (who 
had rendered the name meaningless by their occupation of 
the country)”. The third invasion was probably led by 
Khusrav Malik, who was defeated by Vijayachandra, son of 
Govindacha.idra Gahadavala.® None but the Hindu princes 
would have allowed some members of the invading 
community to reside as freely in some parts of their 
domains. It cannot be said that they were forced to permit 
them the right of residence in their slates because, concession 
of such a right is not recorded even by the Muslim chroniclers 
of old. It speaks highly also of the spirit of tolerance of 
the masses of Northern India that they did not make the life 
of Turkish settlers miserable. 

On the other hand, the history of the Chaulukyas of 
Gujarat furnishes several glorious examples of the active sup¬ 
port which the princes and the people of Gujarat extended 
to the Muslim population. l>r. A. K. Majumdar has rightly 
pointed out that within three decades of the devastating in¬ 
vasion of Somnatha, the people of Gujarat allowed the 

as a prince, claims to have fought and defeated the TurVs, there 
is no reason why we should reject the Indian claim in favour of 
the claim of the Turks, Moreover, even the Turk! claim does not 
go so iar as payment of tributes regularly at stated intervals by the 
Gahadavalas. Had a tax been levied specifically to pay the tribute 
to the Turks, why should there be fresh attacks again and again ? 
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Muslims to build up a mosque at Ahmedabad in 1053 
A.D/‘^ He further draws upon Muhammad ‘Ufi to show how 
Siddharaja, on hearing of the burning of a mosque and the 
killing of eighty Muslims at Cambay, himself hurried to the 
place of occurrence in disguise, punished the offenders and gave 
the Muslims one lac of Balotras to rebuild their mosque.'* 
The merchants of Gujarat too made handsome contributions 
for the purpose of constructing a mosque for the use of the 
Musliras.^^ 

This sort of broadminded tolerance for the religion of the 
foreign settlers was not to be found in the history of medi¬ 
aeval Europe. Alberuni mistook the insistence of the Brah- 
manas on their habit of maintaining ceremonial purity as 
their narrowness and fanaticism, and wrote: “All their fana¬ 
ticism is directed against those who do not belong to them, 
against all foreigners. They call them mlechchha i.e. impure 
and forbid having any connection with them, be it by inter¬ 
marriage, or any other kind of relationship, or by sitting, 
eating and drinking with them, because thereby, they think 
they would be polluted. They consider as impure anything 
which touches the fire, and the water of a foreigner.”^^ The 
Kashmirian King Kalasa (1063-1089 A.D.) em^ployed Turkish 
architect to erect a golden parasol over the temple of Kala- 
.<c<}vara. Another King of the same stale, Harsa employed 
the Turks in his army.^^ 

The Sufi saints who came to India during the period under 
review tried to bring the two communities closer to each 
other. Prof. Askari has shown that a number of Sufi saints 
like Salar Masud. Syed Hussain Khingsawar, Syed Ahmed, 
Syed Mohammad Momin Arif, Israii, Abdul Aziz and Ismail 
settled in Bharaich, Ajmer, Jarua (modern Haj'ipur) and other 
parts of North and South Bihar.^'* The celebrated Sufi saints 
Khwaja Muinuddin Chisti arrived in India in in 1190 A.D. 
and made Ajmer the chief centre of his activity. There were 
other Sufi and Ismaili saints like Abdulla flOhS A.D.) Niiru- 
ddln and Muhammad Ali (died 1137 A.D.) in Gujarat and 
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Sayyad Sh^ Surkh Khal Datian at Netrokona in the district 
of Mymensingh^® (now in East Pakistan). 

The Su6 saints did not like to have any connection with 
the Muslim kings, governors and generals. One of the early 
Sufi saints of the Chisti order, Khwaja Fariduddin Masud 
Ganjshakar (died 1265 A.D.) addressed his disciple Sayyidi 
Maula thus: “Do not make friends with kings and nobles. 
Consider their visits to your home as fatal (for your spirit).”*^ 
The Sufi saints tried to pick up the language of the people 
and some of them are known to have conversed with them 
in KharibolL They evinced their partiality for Indian musk, 
used betel leaves, used the Indian palanquin for conveyance 
and manifested a liberal outlook in their dealings with 
Indians.^® 

The Sufi saints adopted also some of the religious practices 
and beliefs of the Hindus and Buddhists. Prof. Askari thinks 
that in the practices of the Sufi saints in Bihar like carrying 
a begging bowl, use of rosary, control of breath or pranayama, 
one can discern the influence of Hindu and Buddhist ideas. 
Moreover, the SMis came to believe in the se(ven worlds 
(Awalim-i-Sabaa) and Yoga and also in samadhi, which they 
called Muraqaba. “Sufistic Islam”, observes Prof. Askari, 
^"does not emphasize the transcendental ideals of (orthodox 
Islam, and the absolute separation of the creation from the 
created but inclines towards the Hindu belief aiming at union 
with the created by merging the individuality with the Divine 
Essence or the tenets of Buddhism about the gradual perfec¬ 
tion of the individuals or their growth by stages until they 
attain the state of beatitude.”^* All these could not but draw 
certain sections of the Hindu community towards themw 

It is, however, extremely difficult to ascertain the exact 
amount of influence which the Muslims exercised in the 
period prior to 1194 A.D. Some writers have gone to the 
length of saying that some of the lower castes, who were 
denied some of the ordinary rights of citizenship welcomed 
the message of equality preached by Islam and readily became 
9 
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converted. But history or tradition records very few cases 
of such conversion. According to one tradition, one Ramdeo^ 
who was said to have been the chief priest of Ajmer, was 
asked by Prthviraja 111 to expel the Siifi saint, refused to do 
So and subsequently became a disciple of Khwaja Muinuddin 
Chisti."° 

Another instance of conversion on a considerable scale is 
to be found in the eleventh century A.D., when some mem¬ 
bers of the depressed castes, like Kanbis, Kharwars and Koris 
were converted to Islam by Nuruddm Nur Satagar of the 
Ismaili sect.®^ 

Beef-eating was not unknown even amongst the Brahmanas 
in ancient India.-'-* In the fourteenth century, Chande^vara 
quotes Devala to show that flesh of cows is forbidden.**^ But 
in the twelfth century Apararka quotes Sahkha in support 
of the views that the flesh of buffaloes was allowable.**^ 
Sukranitisara refers to the custom of beef-eating among arti¬ 
sans of mid-India.-** Yasastilakachampii speaks of the Raha- 
manas as caters of beef.**® From this Handiqui infers that 
they were Mussalnians. But Abul Faraj (A.D. 988), an Arab 
traveller, regards them as a sect of the Hindus, though he 
calls ihen^ Rahmar(n)iyya.-^ It is, therefore, not possible to 
consider the Rahamanas as a section of Hindus, converted 
to Islam. Their name, according to Nainar, was a corrupt 
form of the word Rajanunxiranlya, which means those who 
follow their king to death. 

The one important effect which can be ascribed to the 
contact with the Arabs and Turks is probably an incentive 
to write history and historical poems. Before the ninth cen¬ 
tury A.D., we get only one instance of semi-historical litera¬ 
ture, namely the Har^charita by Banabhatfa. But the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries are exceptionally rich in this 
field. We find eminent scholars like Saiikukd, Kalhana, Sandhya- 
karanandi, Hemachandra and Jayunaka, taking up the task of 
writing the history of their respective regions or periods. 

Some scholars*^ think that words like ‘Sahf and Hammira 
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were adopted by the Hindus as a result of their contact with the 
Mussalmans. Ti<e earliest use of the title Sahi by kings is 
as late as V.S. 1346/1289 A.D. by Hammlravarman, the 
Chandella kingr® But the use of the word Hanunira or Ham- 
vira, in inscriptions and Sanskrit literature meant the Muslims 
till the end of the twelfth century.®® 

The Hindus influenced the Muslim kings and people in a 
number of ways. Dr. S. K. Chakraborty has shown how the 
kings like Sultan Mahmud, Muhammad bin Sam of Ghur and 
Htutmish, were constrained to use the Hindu weight system^, 
types and legends, and even the honorific (word), Sree, on 
their coins.®^ The com^non Muslims of the times of Amir 
Khusrav (1255-1325) began not only appreciating the Indian 
music but also using pan or betel leaves. Dr. Yusuf Husain 
also finds a good deal of influence of Sivaratri and Ratha- 
yatra or car festival and the celebration of Krsnalila in the 
Muslim festivals like Shabebarat and the takings out of Ta’ziyas 
on the occasion of Mohurram in India.®® 

Suddhi 

Turkish invaders often carried a large number of Hindus 
as slaves to their country. Many of these slaves were also 
kept in that portion of the Punjab, which fell to the hands 
of the Turks. Some of them must have succeeded in their 
attempt to escape to India. Were these people taken back 
into the fold of Hindu society ? Devala-smrti classifies such 
people broadly into two categories—those who had been 
{forced to kill cows, eat the leavings of the food of the Mlech- 
chhas and cohabit with their women, and those who had not 
done any of the forbidden things. The former could be re¬ 
converted upto the period of less than four years and the 
latter “who had stayed with Mlechchhas from five to twenty 
years is purified by undergoing two Chandrayanas”.®® It has 
been usually held that the Hindu society became more con¬ 
servative in the eleventh and twelfth centuries and refused 
to re*admit anybody who had been contaminated by his con- 
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tact with the Mlecbchhas. But we have positive evidence to 
show that even in the fourteenth century such re-adimssion 
was possible. Vidyaranya, who was a contemporary of 
Vcdantade^ika (1269-1370), in his Paikhada^i uses the follow¬ 
ing simile; “Just as a Brahmana seized by Mlechchhas and 
afterwards uiiderp.oing the appropriate pmyaichitta does not 
become confounded with the Mlechchhas (but returns to , his 
original status of being a Brahmana). so the Intelligent Soul 
is not really to be confounded with the body and other material 
adjuncts.^'** 

As regards abducted women, Devala writes (Devala-smrt 
88-89) that if a Brahmana woman happens to feed a Mlech- 
chha, or to eat proscribed articles of food, she would attain 
purity if she observes a paraka penance. A quarter less is 
prescribed for the female members of the remaining varnas 
in descending order of the social grade. If there were no 
physical relation, nor any proscribed food eaten, or even if she 
had taken food belonging to a Mlechchha, she would obtain 
purity at the lapse of three nights (of the menstrual period). 
Devala was liberal enough to say that, “the womenfolk of 
the four orders as welt as thOvSe of other castes, who happen 
to become pregnant as a direct consequence of coming in 
contact with Mlechchhas, or who happen to eat the proscribed 
dishes willingly or unwillingly, would become pure, by observ¬ 
ing a Krchhra santapana penance and by cleansing the private 
parts with clarified butter. The child bom of such unions 
should be given away to others and must be retained. The 
caste fellows too should reject such children for fear of causing 
a mixture of castes.”®* 

We do not know whether such liberal views were prevalent 
even in the eleventh and twelfth centuries A. D. But 
Laksmidhara, at least, was broadminded enough to exonerate 
the unfortunate women who were forcibly abducted. He 
quotes with approval the view of Yama to the effect that a 
woman does not become impure if she is taken by force and 
if she is enjoyed by the abductor.®* The Brahmavaivarta 
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Purana, which was possibly written in Bengal during the 
period under survey, shows equally liberal views. It states 
that an unwilling woman who has been ravished by a robust 
fellow cannot be Wamed.^^ The Purana further observes: 
“An unwilling woman must not be blamed, she would attain 
purity if she observes penances. But if she be a willing party, 
she should be disowned.”^* 
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CHAPTER V 


Position of Women in Society 

Women as dependents: 

The Smrti commentaries and digests of the period under 
survey give us the impression that women had no independent 
legal status. The theory of perpetual tutelage affected their 
personal status. They were to remain chaste not only in their 
conduct but also in their thought. Women, the iSukranilis^a’, 
Jays down, are to assist in the function of the males and 
also in agriculture and store-keeping. It was because of their 
dependent position that the law-givers and digest-writers ordained 
that the superseded and adulterous wives were to be main¬ 
tained by their husbands.^ Both Laksmidhara and Vijnane- 
svara'* recommend that a superseded wife should receive 
from her husband a sum equal to the expenses of her 
marriage or as much as the new^ wife receives as a wedding 
gift. A woman could not dispose of her husband’s property.^ 
She was never to be called to Court for giving evidence except 
in matters relating to women. 

Respect for Women: 

Women continued to be respected as in ancient India.^ 
An ancient Indian sage declared ‘’strike not with a blossom a 
woman guilty of a hundred faults”. Sukra states that women 
should be addressed as sister and subhagd^. The highest respect 
was shown for the mother.^ Ksemendra* tells us that the 
mother’s position was superior to that of gurus. She was not 
to be disobeyed even on a single occasion,® It is interesting 
to note here that quoting Baudhayana and Gautama, Laksml- 
dhara recommends that a spn should abandon the father who 
kills the King, who teaches the Sudra, who accepts money, 
from Sudras, for performing his own sacrifices or sacrifices 
on behalf of Sudras, who is guilty of killing embryos, who 
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lives with the lowest classes or who cohabits with a female of 
the low caste, but never the mother even when she is ex¬ 
communicated.^® Chande^vara^*, however, omits the dicta of 
Gautama and Baudhayana, and holds the \'iew that both the 
parents are to be obeyed and served, even if they become 
outcastes. 

The position of women improved considerably during the 
tenth and twelfth centuries A. D. Dr. Ghoshal and Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar after discussing the views of the Smrtichandrika, 
Vijnane^vara, Dliare^vara and Vi^varupa, arrives at the 
conclusion that “a distinct improvement of their status is 
observable in respect of their rights of property”.^^ We find 
corroboration of this view from the writings of Jimutavahana, 
who lays down that a widow has the right to inherit her 
husband’s entire property in the absence of any male issue.^’ 
Dr. Asoke Majumdar has shown that the two documents in 
the Lekhapaddhati called ViWiangapatravidhi dated V.S. 1288 
declare the right of a widow to a share, which is equal to 
that enjoyed by the son and that the successors are liable to 
contribute equally for the marriage expenses of the unmarried 
sister.’ * In this connection it is necessary to note the observa¬ 
tions of Alberuni. He states: “the chief rule of their law 
of inheritance is this, that the women do not inherit, except 
the daughter. She gets the fourth part of the share of a 
son, according to a passage in the book, Manu.”^^ Alberuni 
luiust have been wrongly informed in the matter of succession 
of widows to property. But his statement is partially true 
with regard to the unmarried daughter, who, according to 
Manu, is entitled to get one-fourth of the share of the deceased 
fath^’s property. Both JimutavSihana and Vijnanc^vara^* 
preferred an unmarried daughter as heir to a married daughter. 
Alberuni could not possibly know the views of Gautama 
(28.22) and Yajiiavalkya (II. 135) which has been quoted in 
the Mitakshara prescribing that among the “married daughters 
the indigent (or unprovided for) one is to be prefonred to 
one who is well-placed."’ Jimutavahana^^ was also in favour 
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of the successioa of a married daughter having a son in 
preference to a widowed or barren daughter. But the 
Sukranitisara^® recommends that the unmarried daughter ought 
to get half of the son’s share and the married daughter’s son 
half of that. The daughter herself was to get one-eighth, while 
the widow was to receive one-fourth of the property of her 
deceased husband. 

Epigraphic records and contemporary literature reveal that 
women sometimes held important positions in the State. 
Inscriptions refer to estates independently held by the Chaha- 
mana and Gaha^vala queens.^® Kalhana refers to one 
Datnaru lady from Nilasva who remained faithful to King 
Jayasiiliha at the time of Bhoja’s revolt.^® Thus some women 
owned by their right important estates even during the lifetime 
of their husbands. There are also plenty of instances which 
show the enormous political influence of women in Kashmir. 
Uttar Pradesh and Gujarat. Soon after the death of the Shahiya 
prince Rudrapala, King Ananta came under the influcjnce 
of his able queen Sfiryamatl. Thanks to her assumption of 
control over administration, the King became free from^ the 
heavy financial strains which had led earlier to the pawning 
of the royal diadem and the throne to a foreign trader. As a 
result of the appointment by Suryamall of able ministers like 
Ksema, Kesava and also a servant of humble origin to the 
post of prime minister, peace and prosperity returned to Kashmir 
and the King was able to assert authority over the neighbouring 
hill-tracts. But the happy days came to an end soon. It was 
due to the misfortune that the Queen, in spite of the advice of 
wise counsellors, successfully persuaded the King to abdicate 
the throne in 1063 A, D. in favour of their son Kalasa who was 
a licentious person. Soon after the coronation of Kalasa, the 
royal couple regretted the decision. The resumption of regal 
functions by Ananta caused a rupture between the father and 
the son. As Ananta was weak enough to be induced by his 
wife, he committed the blunder of not imprisoning his son and 
lived a retired life in the sacred town of Vijayeivara. Events 
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tnoved tapidly. Kalasa set fire to the town, where his father 
was residing and deprived his parents of all the treasures. When 
Kalasa insisted on sending Ananta to exile, the old King, after 
being insulted by his wife, committed suicide in 1081 A. D. 

As autocracy was the normal form of government, there was 
bound to be much intrigue for succession to the throne, especially 
when the rival queens vied with one another for securing the 
nomination of their own son. The ladies in the harem became 
adept in palace intrigues. The Agni Purana^^ warns the king 
against trusting a wife who has got a son. The queens played 
an important part in the drama of succession to the throne. 
The conspiracy which succeeded in enthroning Loihana, 
brother of Sussala and uncle of Jayasiihha to the throne of 
Lohara in 1130 A.D. against King Jayasiiliha, drew support 
from some important ladies in the royal family.^^ Kalhanika, 
the queen of Jayasiniha, contributed most to the prosperity of 
Kashmir in about the middle of the twelfth century. She 
mediated in the quarrel between Bhoja and Jayasimha.-® 
Another queen of Jayasiiliha, named Raddad&vi had also 
enormous influence. By marrying their daughters Menila and 
Rajya^ri, King Bhupala and Ghatotkacha respectively rose to 
an honourable position and the height of fortune.^^ Kalhana 
also records about her that “owing to the constant attachment 
of the King, the punishment or reward even of princes depends 
immediately and without fail upon her will’’.^" Merutuhga 
tells us that Siihava was angry with Jayachchandra for refus¬ 
ing to declare her son as crown prince, invited the Turko- 
Afghans and ultimately caused the defeat and drowning of 
Jayachchandra Gahadavala in the river.*® A similar story 
has been related by Ferishta*^ with regard to the wife of the 
Raja of Uch. The part played by MayanalladevI, the mother 
of the Chaulukya King Jayasiihha, is in refreshing contrast to 
the wives of the Rajas of Uch and Kanauj. She managed the 
affairs of the kingdom during the minority of her son.*® 
Another noble Chaulukya lady was Naikidevi, the mother 
of Mularaja II (1176-78 A.D.), who fought and defeated the 
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army of Turko-Afghans» probably of Muizuddm bin Sam, at 
Gadaraghatla possibly near Mt. Abu.** 

Their Politicctl Activity: 

Not only members of the royal family, but also wives of 
feudatories and even ordinary women are known to have 
taken part in political affairs. There are instances from 
Kashmir during the reign of Jayasimha. The mother of 
Mallarjuna went on a political mission to bring about recon¬ 
ciliation between the two brothers, namely. King Jayasimha 
and her son.®° 

Some women of the eleventh and twelfth centuries were 
bold enough to take part in war too. Dr. D. C. Sircar®' has 
referred to such Kashmir ladies as Chudda and Silla who 
fought at the head of their troops. The Chaulukya queen 
Naiki fought for the defence of Gujarat, “taking her son 
(Mularaja II) in her lap’’, records Merutuhga. She is said 
to have “fought at Gadaraghaita and conquered the King 
of Mlechchas by the aid of a mass of rain clouds that came out 
of season attracted by her virtue”. Urged by the same patriotic 
instinct the Rajput queen Karmadevi also fought against 
Gutubuddin Aibak.®* 

There is, however, no specific reference to women acting 
as governors in the kingdoms of Northern India during our 
period. I>r Altekar®® has pointed out this fact. The Bhor 
State Museum plates dated Saka 1001/1079 A.D. refer to 
ministers of Sridevi and MahaladevT, queens of a feudatoiy of 
Ihe Chaulukya kings.®^ Rjit it must be pointed out that the 
history of Kashmir shows at least one specific instance of a 
Damari or female feudatory ruling in Nflasva during the reign 
of Jayasimha.®® 

Their education: 

As early marriage came to be advocated by the Smrtis 
long before the Gupta period and accepted by the com*- 
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meatators. there was very little opportunity for women to 
have higher education. In spite of this handicap, many 
women rose to fame as poetesses. Saduktikarnamrta®® quotes 
a poem by one Bhavadevi, who may be presumed to have 
flourished during the period under survey. Bhojaprabandha^’^ 
and Prabandhachintamani'**‘ relate that poetess STta studied 
not only the writings of Chanakya on morals and the princi¬ 
ples of government, Raghuvaiasa and the Kamasutra of 
Vatsyayana but also the three Vedas. Literacy was probably 
acquired by the women of genteel society. Some of the 
sculptures of Bhuvanesvara and Khajuraho depict women 
as writing love-letters. Dhoyi in his Pavanadutaili'^® also 
refers to such a practice. In the Vi^vanatha temple at 
Khajuraho we find a sculpture depicting a woman reading 
from book in front of a person, who is probably her 
teacher 

There are some other indications to show the improve¬ 
ment in the position of women. Manu did not concede to 
women the right^ to receive gifts (pratigraha). But Vallalasena 
in his Danasagara*® draws support from Visnudharmottara in 
extending the right to die father’s sister, sister, aunt and the 
grandmother. Laksmidhara"*^ quotes Vyasa to show that one 
acquires special merit by making gifts to wife, daughter, and 
mother on any occasion. Following the lead of Vallalasena 
and Laksmldhara, the author of the Madanaratnapradipa in 
the 15th century prescribed unqualified dana to married 
women. He quotes the Visnudharmottara which lays down 
that “a d^na to a woman should be given into the husband^s 
palm and in no other way”.^- Dr. U. N. Ghoshal has re¬ 
ferred to another instance of improvement of women’s posi¬ 
tion during the Sena times in Bengal. The Senas are des¬ 
cribed as having brought about “a significant change in the 
formula of the royal landgrants so as to include the queen 
in the list of the king’s informants”. But we may point out 
diat the queen in this respect was also recognised by the 
Gahadavala and Kalachuri kings. 
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Purdah : 

The use of veil was customary with the ladies of northern 
India. The Edilpur copper-plate of Keiavasena tells us that as 
Kefevasena passed through the city, the ladies saw him and 
behaved in a coquettish way casting amorous glances. They, 
of course, gazed at him from the top of the skyscraping 
houses.^’ Slightly earlier than our period, we find the ladies 
of the harem of Mahabhavagupta I Janamcjaya‘* (c. 950-975 
A. D.) observing purdah in Orissa. The Kathasaritsagara 
also tells us that when Udayana entered KausumbT with 
Vasavadatta and Padmiivati, some ladies peeped out at them 
from the windows, some “with their long-lashed eyes closely 
applied to the lattice of the windows”.** The practice of 
covering one’s face with a veil, however, was not universal 
amongst the women of aU countries or of all classes. It 
appears from DhoyFs descriptions that the system was not 
much in vogue at least among the women of Vijayapura, 
the capital of Laksmanasena. We have already seen how 
the Kashmir ladies of the royal family appeared before the 
public without any veil. Queen RaddadevT, who had gone 
to crown her son at Lohara, openly accepted the homage of 
the vassals.*® 

The common womenfolk did not observe purdah at all 
under any circumstance. They had to earn their living by 
working in the open fields. Married women, as in Kautilya’s 
or in Medhatithi’s time were engaged in spinning and weav¬ 
ing and often engaged themselves in mechanical arts in order 
to supplement the income of their husbands.*^ A story in 
the Kathasaritsagara sums up the attitude towards the use of 
veils. Ratnaprabha says “(he strict seclusion of women is 
a mere social custem or rather folly produced by jealousy”.*® 

In the inscriptions of the period under survey we find 
the ideal of the conjugal love amongst divine couples was held 
up before the people. The Rampala copper-plate states that 
Queen Srikanchaiia was to King Trailokyachandra what Sachf 
was to Indra, Gauri to Hara and Sri to Hari.*® Similarly. 
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the Naihati copper-plate of Vallalasena conipares Vilasadevi, 
queen of Vijayascna, with Lakstni and Gauri.’“ The highest 
aspiration for a woman was to become a faithful wife. 
Bilhana draws a pen picture of the housewife who feels 
supreme attachment for her husband but at the same, time is 
respectful to superiors and full of solicitude for the welfare 
of the younger ones and dependants as well as of other 
relatives. She behaves in the most friendly manner with her 
co-wives and is scrupulous in observing the Vratas and rituals.'* 
Usually a large number of persons belonging to three or 
four generations lived together. The Sukranitis^a states: 
“The chaste wife, step-mother, mother, daughter, father, widow¬ 
ed daughter or sister who has no offspring, aunt, brother’s 
wife, sister, father or mother, grandfather, preceptor 
who has no son, father-in-law, uncles, grandson who is young 
and orphan, brother, sister’s son—these must be maintained 
carefully to the best of one’s ability even under adverse cir¬ 
cumstances.’’" It was no easy job for the mistress of the 
house to maintain peace and order and at the same to mini¬ 
ster to the comforts and well-being of such a big family. 
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CHAPTER VI 

The Educational System 

The system of education as outlined in the dharmaiamras 
and nihandhas fails to convey an adequate idea of the insti¬ 
tutions and methods for imparting instructions to students of 
different categories in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. If 
one depends upon them exclusively, he would get no idea 
about the great universities of Nalanda and Vikramasila. 
The Brahmana digest-writers like LaLsmldhara and com¬ 
mentators like Apararka and Vijnane.^vara confine their atten¬ 
tion almost exclusively to the education of the Brahmanas 
who would dedicate their life to the study and teaching of 
the Vedic lore. To them the object of education continued 
to be the attainment of that knowledge which enables a per¬ 
son to realise the complete identity of the self with the 
supreme absolute. All other subjects were looked down 
upon as A para Vidya, inferior or delusive knowledge as 
contrasted to the Para Vidya. A long and arduous course 
of training, lasting for many years, or in some cases even 
throughout the life, was envisaged for the Brahmana who 
was expected to minister to the spiritual needs of the peo¬ 
ple. It is evident that these writers were not concerned with 
such training of pupils as would enable them to earn their 
livelihood by supplying goods and services required by the 
society. 

A modern historian of socio-economic institutions, how¬ 
ever, cannot ignore the fact that the highly-skilled architects of 
huge temples, the sculptors of beautiful images, the jewellers 
of excellent diadems and ornaments, the learned physicians, 
the wonderful chemists, who excited the admiration of Albe- 
Tuni* and thousand other persons, displaying technological 

* When Alberiini failed to learn the science of alchemy and 
preparation of a compound with gold, he observed, “The adepts in 
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skill in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, must have had 
some sort of education. People engaged in agriculture, in¬ 
dustries, trade and banking as well as the learned pro¬ 
fessions like medicine and engineering had an overwhelm¬ 
ingly numerical superiority over the Brahmanas. But the 
Brahmana writers did not, as a rule, condescend to take 
any notice of their method of education. We have shown 
already that they regarded all those, who earned their liveli¬ 
hood by professing any of the fine arts, as socially inferior, 
though we find in the Chhandogya Upanisada (VII. 1. 2> 
no less a personage than Narada as an expert in Devajana- 
vidya which included arts like dancing and singing. The 
Snirtichandrika (11 p. 195) quotes Brhaspati to indicate 
that the silpas or crafts like dancing or preparing ornaments 
of gold are to be learnt by persons in the house of masters, 
under whom a period of apprenticeship has got to be served. 
Vijnanesvara in course of explaining Yajnavalkya (II. 184) 
lends support to the view that the apprentice had to stip- 
pulate definitely the period during w'hich he would stay with 
the master who would be entitled to appropriate the pro¬ 
ceeds from his work, on providing him with board and 
lodging only. The learned author of the Mitaksara regards 
Ayurveda as a silpa which is to be learnt under the same 
apprentice system. It may be recalled in this connection 
that Ayurveda (medicine), Dhanurveda (military science), 
Gandharvaveda (music and dancing) and Arthasastra (the 
science of public administration) had in ancient India the 
status of Upa-Vedas, which were affiliated to Rgveda, 
Samaveda, Yajur and Atharvavedas respectively. Even 
Apararka, who flourished in the first half of the twelfth 
century, quotes a verse of the Vishnu-Purana showing that 

this art try to keep it concealed, and shrink back from intercourse 
with those who do not belong to them. Therefore T have not been 
able to learn from the Hindus which methods they follow in this 
science and what clement they principally use.” (Ed. Sachau, VoL 
1., p. 187). 
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these, along with the traditional lourteen, namely, the four 
Vedas, six Vedahgas and Logic, Mimaihsa, Parana, Itihasa 
and the Dharma^astras, constitute the eighteen Vidyas or 
subjects of learning. 

The Sukranitisara treats Arthasastra as an independent 
Vidya and not as an Upa-Veda like Ayurveda, Dhanurveda 
and Gandharvaveda. This wjDrk says that ten Kalas are 
derived from Ayurveda, namely, preparation of alcohol, sur¬ 
gical operations, cooking, gardening, metallurgy, confec¬ 
tionery. pharmacy, analysis and synthesis of metals, alloys 
and salts. Though there is an apparent incongruity in jumb¬ 
ling up subjects like cooking and confectionery with surgery, 
metallurgy and chemistry, yet it gives us an indication of the 
technological courses which were taught in mediaeval India. 
Much research work was done in Ayurveda in this period. 
The Chikitsasailigraha, popularly known as ‘Chakradatta’^ 
and the Lohapaddhati of Suresvara deal with metallic pre¬ 
parations and their use in medicine. One of the monas¬ 
teries excavated at Nalanda contains big ovens indicating 
that chemical experiments used to be shown to the students 
there. The science of metallurgy is described in almost 
contemporary works like Rasaratnasamuchchaya, Rasarnava 
Rasendrachudamani, Rasa-prakasa-sudhakara. Seven Kalas, 
namely dancing, playing on musical instruments, decorations, 
antics, laying out beds, jugglery, and erotics were affiliated 
to the Gandharvavidya. Tlie Dhanurveda had five branches^ 
namely, taking up of stands for the employment of arms, 
duelling, marking, battle arrays and employment of horses, 
chariots etc. Besides these SukranTtisara enumerates some 
technological subjects like the construction of palaces and 
buildings, excavation of tanks and canals, manufacture of 
clocks, watches and musical instruments, dyeing, testing of 
metals, preparation of artificial gems and metals, enamelling, 
extraction and preparation of oils from fats and seeds, glass- 
work, work in iron foundries, testing of gems, rope-making, 
thread-spinning, weaving, polishing of earthen, wooden. 
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Slone, and metallic vessels, and drawing. We do not get 
information from any book regarding the details of the 
method of teaching of some of these highly technical sub¬ 
jects at a period when there was neither any engineering 
college nor any technological institution. There was an ex¬ 
tensive literature on Vastuvidya dealing with the principles 
of Indian architecture. At least two important works on 
the subject, the Samarahganasutradhara and the Isana-Siva- 
guru-paddhati, were composed respectively in northern and 
southern India during the eleventh century. These are written 
in Sanskrit langilage and not in a very easy style. The 
architects, therefore, must be presumed to have a sound 
knowledge of Sanskrit. Speaking of the education of the 
Vaisyas, Manusamhita^ states that the Vai^ya should know 
the qualities and defects of soils, the sowing of seed, the 
prices of jewels, coral and pearls, of metals and clothes, of 
perfumes and salt, and he should also be familiar with mea¬ 
sures and weights, the different grades of qualities of goods, 
the profit and loss in trade, the rates of pay for servants 
various alphabets and the places where saleable articles are 
manufactured or produced. It was not possible, indeed, f(Mr 
the same man to be an expert in all these diverse subjects; 
but while some specialised in agricultural science, some in 
economic geography, some in accountancy or salesmanship, 
every successful farmer and businessman was expected to 
be familiar not only with the alphabet of his own language but 
also with alphabets of his customers and suppliers of goods. 
LaksmTdhara refers to the gift of education in agricultural 
science and the art of making images in his Danakanda*. 
We have already shown in Chapter Three that the number 
of Sudras swelled in the period under survey and that many 
of them lived by pursuing professions which were monopolised 
by the Vaisyas in earlier periods. The better class of 
Siidras and especially persons engaged in trade and indus¬ 
tries may be presumed to have an elementary knowledge of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
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Primary Education: 

Education began at the early age of five. The initiation 
of a boy into readmjg and writing took place on an auspi¬ 
cious day.^ The young pupil saluted first the deities like 
Hari, Laksmi, Sarasvati, Vidya of his family and the sutra- 
karas of that particular vidya and the vidya of his choice®. 
The Smrtichandrika quotes an unnamed smrti which recom¬ 
mends that the curriculum should consist of a primer (matrix 
kdnydsa) and arithmetic.® 

Studentship for long terms began to be disfavoured from 
the days of Mcdhatithi. Both the Smrtichandrika and 
Laksmidhara prescribed that it was enough to learn one Veda 
only which required a period of twelve^ years. Laksmidhara 
however eulogises the life of a nahthjka brahmachdri, one 
who remains celebate and a student throughout his life.*^ 

Mediaeval digests prescribed disciplined life for the 
students who would receive Brahmanical education. The 
system of begging for daily food, rules of cleanliness* 
observance of sandhyd, updsana (twilight prayers), tending 
of fire, restraint of sense organs and other rules for the 
hrahmacharin continued to be observed and are mentioned 
by Laksmidhara.® 

Courses of Study: 

As for the courses of study, Laksmidhara quoting Brhas- 
pati urges that it is the duty of a Brahmana first to sftudy 
the Veda and then Smrti and Sadachara. Referring to the 
lule of Manu 12. 95-96, he states clearly that those sub¬ 
jects which are contrary to the Smrti like the worship of 
Chaityas and the Buddhist scriptures are to be avoided speci¬ 
ally^®. But a perusal of the Krityakalpataru shows that 
besides the Vedas other subjects were also taught. 

The most important and compulsory subject in the Brah- 
manical education was the Veda. All over North India the 
Vedas were widely studied. It is impossible, however, to 
controvert the statement of Alberuni that no doubt the 
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Brahmnnas recite.i the Vedas but very few of them- knew 
their meaning, and “still less is the number of those who 
master the contents of the Veda and their interpretation to 
such a degree as to be able to hold a theological disputa¬ 
tion.” The correctness of the observation of Alberuni can 
be shown from the BrahmanaSaryasva^^ Hala^udha, (the 
author of Brdhmarm-Sarvasva) writes that the Utkalas and 
Pa^chatyas simply memorize the Veda. On the other hand 
the Radhiyas and Varendras of Bengal pay more attention 
to the sacrificial application of the Mantras and study the 
meaning of only a portion of the Vedic texts in the light of the 
Mimailisa School, without memorising them.^^ The defective 
nature of the Vedic studies may be seen in Kashmir too, 
Adityadarsana's statement shows that the decadence of Vedic 
scholarship existed for a long time. Living in the middle of 
the Muslim period of Kashmir, he laments, ‘Priests, claiming 
Vedic knowledge read the Vedas, as a rule, very superficially 
and cannot understand the meaning of even a word from them. 
They arc satisfied with mere recitation of texts.”^^ Hence in 
order to bring about an immediate improvement in the studies, 
Halayudha wrote his Brdhmanasarvasva. For those who 
could nor read the entire Vedic literature, he collected something 
like 400 mantras. He himself admitted that the book was 
meant only for the followers of the Kanva recension of the 
Vajasaneyi Yajuiveda. and particularly for the Radhiya and 
Varendra Brahnianas.^^ It is certain that only some parts of 
the Vedas were memorised by the students. Oral teaching of 
the Vedas was favoured in Northern India in the twelfth 
century^’ A.D. Both Laksmldhara and Alberuni inform us 
that the Vedas are to be studied in secluded areas and open 
fields,^® Laksmidhara also tells us that the instruction in the 
Vedas are neither to be given in the towns, roads, nor before 
the Sudras and barbers.^ ^ But contemporary epigraphic and 
literary records show that the Vedas were recited in important 
firthas and towns like Banaras.** Gaya^® and Nagaratutha*® 
The Dharma^astras and Puranas were widely read by 
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students. Grammar and astrology gained ascendancy during 
rte period under survey. Not only were there numerous 
recasts of Paninis Astddhydyl, but also new schools of 
grammar by Jainendra, Katantra and Hemachandra.^^ On 
astrology, there were innumerable compositions like Bhoja’s 
Rajan: drtanda, Bhimapardkratm and Bhujabalani bandhaj^'^ 
Somesvara’s MdtiasoUdsa, Bhavadeva’s works etc. Some works 
on astronomy like Rdjamrgahka of Bhoja and Bhdsvati of 
Satananda were written in the lllh century. The Dvyfi^raya 
informs us that the Chalukya King Jayasiuiha established a 
school for studying Jyotisa.^^ A chieftain of Khandesh also 
established a college for the study of astronomer Bhaskara- 
chiirya’s works.*'^ 

Logic continued to be a favourite subject of study. Prof. 
Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharyya has written a long article on 
the study of Bhatia and Prabhakara schools in Bengal from 
the days of Sridhara, author of NyayakandalT to Chandidasa 
of the 13th century A.D. His contention is proved by 
references in Chakradattasa mgr aha, Prabodhachandrodaya 
(II. 3 and 7), Chaturvargachintdmanl of Hemadri, Dvaitanir- 
naya of Vachaspnti Misra, Kdvyaprakdsadipikd (Ch. V) of 
Chandidasa, Latakamelaka of Sahkhadhara (Act II. 16).*** 
Murari. the composer of the Gaya inscription of Yaksapala was 
a prominent student of Nyaya.^* A college of Nyaya was 
also established by the Chaulukya King Jayasiuiha."" Curiously 
enough, we find that for the first time in Indian curriculum 
the Kautilya Arthasa^tra was introduced in the twelfth 
century. Gangadliara, a n?inister of the Kalachuri King 
Ratnadeva III of Ratanpur, was well versed in the science of 
Chanakya."* Malladeva, a Brahmana poet of Anahillapataka, 
was also well-veised in the Arthasdstra of Kautilya^®. 

Specialisation in some branches of the Vedas and Vedaiigas 
was the order of the day. But some scholars acquired know¬ 
ledge in a large variety of subjects. Thus Bhatia Bhavadeva 
of Bengal was proficient not only in Advaitabrahmana, but 
^Iso in Mmiarfisa, Tantras, astrology and Buddhist philosophy* 
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Hemachandra and Ksemendra were polymaths of the age, 
Instances of such scholars can be multiplied. 

Education of a Prince: 

Princes received a specialised type of education. They 
were trained in such a manner that they could become 
scholars as well as administrators. Such scholar-kings of 
our period are Bhoja of Paramara dynasty, Some^vara III 
of the Chalukya dynasty of Kalyana and Vallalasena of the 
Sena dynasty. A perusal of the chapter on the ‘Protection 
of the Prince’ in the Rajadharmakanda shows that the princes 
of the period under survey received an education which did 
not differ much from that imparted in ancient India. He learnt 
the Sutras relating to Dharma, Artha, Kama, crafts, as well 
as archery and physical exercises.^® A similar type of educa¬ 
tion IS also recommended in Mcinasolldsa.^^ That the princes 
received education in Kamai$fistra is evident from the recom¬ 
mendations in Agni Purana and the Biirhaspatya Artha^astra.'^- 

Relation between Teacher and Pupil: 

Dr. U. N. Ghoshal has discussed the relation between the 
Vedic teacher and his pupil in mailers of fees, punishment 
to students and the three higher castes who were admitted to 
schools. The Brahmacharikanda of Laksmidhara also gives 
similar details on this matter.^* Here we shall again refer 
to some striking features mentioned by him. Lakvsmldhara 
quoting a passage of the Apastamba (1. 8. 24-28) tells us that 
>the teacher should love his pupil like a son and he should 
be attentive to all his needs.-^* No teacher has the right of 
withholding his knowledge from, a student. Vidyd is not the 
property of a teacher, but it is to be regarded as a deposit 
with him."'" It is interesting to note that Laksmidhara does 
not like that students should associate with teachars who 
are enemies of the state. Similarly, a student should not 
take lessons from an immoral teacher. The same writer also 
refers to the relation between the student and the members 
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of the teacher’s family in a short chapter entitled Guru- 
putrabhoryanuvrttih in Brahmacharikanda. The son of the 
teacher is entitled to veneration similar to that shown to the 
teacher but the pupil is not to eat the remnants of food, nor to 
shampoo the body, nor wash the feet of the guru’s son. Quot¬ 
ing Manu (11. 210-215), he further states that the wife of the 
teacher is entitled to the same honour as shown to the 
teacher. But no student should touch their body nor help them 
in their toilet. The feet of the low-born wives of the Guru 
are not to be touched.^*^ 

Monastic establishments: 

During the period under survey, the following were the 
notable monasteries imparting education. In Bihar flourished 
the Nalanda, Vikramasila, Odantapuri, and Phullahari 
monasteries near Monghyr. Inscriptions and literature show 
that some of the famous viharas or Buddhist monasteries were 
also located in North and Eastern Bengal, as for exampK 
Jagaddala. Somapnra and Devikota in North Bengal, Vikrama- 
puri in Dacca, Pattikeraka in Comilla and Panditavihara in 
Chittagong. Similar centres in the Utiar Pradesh were situated 
in Sarnath*^ and Jetavana,'^^ In Kashmir the following were 
the notable viharas: EHdda, Indradevibhavana, Chaiikuna, 
RatnadevI, Bhalerakaprapu, Sulla, Bijja and another on the 
banks of the river Vitasta.^^ Sussala, the wife of the minister 
Rilhana. built some halls for students.*^ The Nalanda inscrip¬ 
tion of Vipulasrimitra tells us that Vipula^rlmitra in the fourth 
year of Mahendrapola (c. 9(X) A.D.) carried out repairs at the 
monastery of Pitamaha at Choyandaka.^* A minor vihara 
was in existence at Gaya which was established by Brahmana 
in the fifty-first year of Laksmanasena^®. The Kathasaritsagara 
(XXXII. 42-43) speaks of a monastery at Valabhl. A perusal 
of the Charkhari plate of Paramardideva dated 1178 A. D. 
suggests that a monastery possibly existed in Bundelkhand.*^ 
We have no means to find out whether the monasteries 
noticed by Hiuen Tsang in. the places mentioned below 
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continued to flourish in the eleventh-twelfth centuries A.D.: 
Nagarkot, Udyana, Jalandhara, Mathura, Sthanesvara, Srughna, 
Matipuia, Brahmapura, Govisana, Ahichchatra, Samkasya, 
Kanauj, Navadevakula, Ayodhya, Hayamukha, Prayaga, 
Visoka, Kapilavastu, Banaras. Ramagrama, Ghazipur, Tilo- 
sika, Gunamati, Silabhadra near Gaya. Kajangala. Pundra- 
vardhana, Kamarupa, Sam*atata, Tamralipti, Orissa. Berar, 
Malwa, Valabhi, Anandapura, Surat, Uj jay ini and Chitor. 
Amongst these places Nepal and Orissa became famous 
centres of Tantric Buddhism in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries A.D. 

Most of the Buddhist educational institutions were 
maintained and aided by royal patronage. The Pala kings 
established and gave large donations to Nalanda, Vikramasila, 
Odantapuri and the Jagaddalavihara in Varendri. The kings, 
queens and ministers of Kashmir erected, repaired and 
endowed several monasteries. Ouqf^n Kumaradovi and her 
husband Govindachandra Gahadavala resuscitated and endowed 
monasteries at Sarnath and Jetavana. A feudatory of the 
Gahadavalas, named VidyMhara, though a Saiva established 
a monastery at Javrisa.''® Sometimes an ascetic like Vipula- 
^rimitra repaired and established convents at Nalanda and 
Choyandaka.'*” One Briihman named DamiOdara erected a 
vihara at Gaya in the fifty-first year of Laksmanasena.®® 

These monasteries imparted cducaticn to students from 
all parts of India and abroad. Many scholars have given details 
of the native and foreign scholars at the Nalanda monasteries 
since the fifth century A.D. Even in the early thirteenth 
century A.D. the Tibetan scholar Dharmasvamin SrT Chag- 
lo-tsa-ba came to study at Nalanda."^^ The University of 
Vikramasila^^ gathered reputed teachers like iSakyaM from 
Kashmir. Ratnakirti, Vairochana, Kanaka^rl and BuddhaSri 
from Nepal. The Jetavana convent at Sravasti attracted teachers 
and scholars from distant areas of India in the days of 
Govindachandra Gahadavala. Here lived the teacher Sakya- 
raksita. hailing from Utkala or Orissa and his student 
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Vagi^vararaksita from Chola countryThe Kathdsaritsagcarc^*^ 
relates how a Brahmana named Vasudatta, belonging to the 
Antarvedi region in the Ganges-Yamuna Valley, sent his 
sixteen-year-old son Visnudatta to the University of Valabhi 
for education. The famous monasteries afforded a common 
platform for the free association of scholars belonging to 
different parts of India and her neighbouring countries. 

Writing of Books in Vihara: 

Many original books and commentaries were written in 
the monasteries and especially at Nalanda, Vikramasila, 
Phullahari in Bihar, Pandita Vihara, Sannagara and Jagaddala^*^ 
by famous scholars like Ati^a Dlpaihkara, Abhayakaragupta, 
Vanaratna, Vibhurichandra, Dana^fla, Mokshakaragupta, 
and Subhakaragupia. Kumarachandra and Dharmakara 
composed works on Tantra and Samvaravyakhya in the univer¬ 
sities of Vikramapuri (Dacca) and Jagaddala (Rajshahi) 
respectively.^® At Sarnatha, a devout Mahayana Buddhist 
lady named Mamaka caused the compilation of a copy of the 
Astasahasrlka in a monastery known as the Saddharma-chakra- 
pravmana-vihdrct^'^ in KS 810/1058 A.D. Ksemendra tells us 
that he wrote Bodhisattvavadanakalpalcita in a cave convent. 
In the quiet atmosphere of the Ratnagupta and Ratnara^mi 
vihdras of Kashmir, many Mahayuna works were translated 
into Tibetan language in the eleventh and twelfth centuries.®® 

The heads of these vihdras tried to maintain a rigid control 
over students and teachers. Atlsa during his stay at the 
Vikramasila monastery, did not hesitate to expel Tantric 
teachers like Natekana and Vajrapani, and a priest named 
Divakarachandra, who led a married life.®" It appears, 
however, that the vast wealth of the monasteries exercised 
a corrupting influence in the twelfth century. Merutuuga 
quotes an adage to the effect that for one who holds office in 
the state for three months or functions as abbot of a monas¬ 
tery for three days, hell is certain.®" An interesting side¬ 
light of the result of allowing women to enter monastic institu- 
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lion is reflected in the Samayamatrika of Kscmendra.®^ A 
prostitute took shelter in the Krityasramavihara, and changing 
her name to Vajraghanta, became a nun and pretended to 
worship. A large number of bangles made ef conchshell have 
been found during the excavations at Nalanda; but we do not 
know whether at any period nuns were allowed to live there. 

The Jainas aJso imparted instructions in monasteries. We 
have only two inscriptions relating to the Jaina vihara during 
our period. The Kuvara (Kumara) vihara was erected in VS 
1221/1165 A.D. on the fort of Kahchanagiri near modem 
Jalor (Rajputanal by the Chalukya King Kumarapala. It 
was later on rebuilt by the Bhandarl Yasovira under the orders 
of the Chaham^iina King Samarasimha in V. S. 1242/1185 
A. 

Mathas: 

The MatMs in some respects were the counterparts of 
monasteries of mediaeval Europe. These were usually 
managed by the followers of religions other than Buddhism. 
The Kashmiri kings like Ananta, Uccala and Jayasimha built 
mathas^\ The latter established permanent endowments for all 
the n:athas. But a still larger number of such educational 
institutions were founded and endowed by queens, princesses^ 
ministers and other Kayasthas in Kashmir,*^ especially during 
the reign of king Jayasiiiiha (1128-1155 A.D.) A king named 
Vaidyanatha of Orissa built a matha^^ Similar patronage to 
learning by the establishment of mathas was shown by the 
Kalachuri®® and Chalukya Kings of Gujarat. It is interesting 
to note here that .sometimes officials built such educational 
institutions abroad. Kandarpa, even after retirement, beauti¬ 
fied the eastern region of Banaras with mathas}'^ 

The very fact that the agraharas were attached to the 
mathas shows that there were residential arrangements for 
students and teachers. Ksemendra refers to students from 
Gauda staying in Kashmir.** The mathas founded by 
Jayasiiiiha’s minister, Alamkara*® and the Commander-in-Chief 
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Udaya^^ had numerous 'brahmapuris*. The word brahma- 
piiri n^eans either a residence of Brahmanas or a city inhabited 
by Brahmanas/* 

Temples were attached usually to mathas, as we find in 
case of viharas. The mat has built by the minister Mankha 
had a large number of Siva images and Ihigas,^^ Verse 85 
of the Bijholi Rock inscription of the Cbahamana King 
Some^vara dated V. S. 1226/1170 A. D. informs us that a 
matha was attached to the Jaina temple of Pur^vanath, which 
was situated on the bank of the river Reva/® 

Another notable feature of the Kashmiri mathas was that 
all persons who arrived there, were provided with food. King 
Jayasimha erected a matha in honour of Chandala and pro¬ 
vided it with ample means, and fron^ its door no guest was 
turned away^^ 

The Saiva teachers of the Mattamayura clan studied various 
orthodox and heterodox religious books and philosophy.^^ 
They had a series of mathas, Purandara first established a 
matha at Mattamayura and then at Ranipadra^® in the first 
half of the ninth century A.D. His fourth successor Vyoma^iva 
enlarged and repaired the latter matha, A perusal of the 
Bilhaii and Chandrehe inscriptions would suggest that the third 
spiritual successor of Purandara, also called Pulandara, had 
established himself at Madhumati (identified by Mirashi with 
the village Mahua, in Terahi). Hridayaiiva, the grand-dis¬ 
ciple of Purandara alias Madhumateya, received charge of 
the royal mathas of Vaidyanatha and Naiihale^vara in the 
latter half of the 10th century A.D. HridayaSiva handed over 
the management of the latter matJia to his disciple Aghora- 
^iva. Another branch of the Mattamayura clan lived at the 
Golaki matha at Bheraghat which is about 10 miles from 
Tripuri, the capital of the Kalachuri Kings. Vimala^iva, the 
Rajaguru of the Kalachuri King Jayasiifaha, was a pupil of 
Kurttisiva of the Golaki-matha, Vimala^iva erected a number of 
mathasP Viivesvara^ambhu, another pupil of the Golaki- 
matha did the greatest service by establishing many educa^ 
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tional institutions at different spots, viz., Visve^vara GolakL 
Cudappa, Kurnool Guntur and North Arcot in modem 
Andhra and Madras states, in the first half of the 13th cen¬ 
tury/* 

Like the Buddhist monastic establishments, the mathas 
also attracted scholars from distant places. We have already 
seen that Kashmiri mathas attracted students from Gauda. 
The foundation of Siriihapura had a large number of brah- 
manas who hailed from the Indus region and also from 
Dravida region.* ’ The Golakimatha at Bheraghat had pupils 
like Vimala^iva who hailed from Kerala and his disciple’s 
disciple Visvesvara^ambhu, a resident of Purvagrama in 
Southern Radha in Gauda*’*. 

The renowned mathas did not suffer from want of money. 
The Ranod inscription of the end of the tenth or eleventh 
century A. D. refers to the prosperity of a renovated maltha 
at Ranipadra in. these lines: “There had been abundance of 
corn plants outside and plenty of jewels inside it; and also 
tall horses which were neighing and the haughty rutting ele¬ 
phants were crying.”*^ The Malkapuram* inscription gives an 
insight into the elaborate arrangements for education pro¬ 
vided in the Vi^vesvara Golakimatha which, however, was 
situated in the Andhra country. Sixty Brahmana families 
were imported from the Tamil country. “In addition to these 
there were Brahmins well versed in the three Vedas, in gram¬ 
mar, in logic and in general literature and five others skilled 
in philosophy... The village had also a physician and an 
accountant (kayastha), six Brahmin servants were provided for 
the choultry and the matha, two for cooking and four for 
performing other miscellaneous duties. Ten persons bearing 
the appellation Virabhadras were appointed as guardian of 
the village... The village was also provided with a set of 
ten artisans, consisting of a goldsmith, a coppersmith, a 
blacksmith, a carpenter (Kdru), a stone-mason, a maker of stone 
images silpl, a basket-maker {vain§akdrah\ a potter and a bar¬ 
ber headed by a master artisan Sthapati... The temple 
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establishment consisted of ten dancing girls, eight persons to 
play on musical instrun^ents of various sorts, fourteen singers, 
six persons for beating drums etc., and a Kashmirian whose 
duties are not staled. A number (not specified) of Brahmanas 
from Vi^vei^vara^iva’s native village were employed to keep 
accounts of the income and expenditure of the village and 
temple. All the above-mentioned persons were assigned lands 
for their emoluments and they were allowed to enjoy these 
lands from generation to generation with rights of owner¬ 
ship... To supervise the administration of the charity a 
superintendent acharya was appointed with an allowance acharya 
hhogam of one hundred nishkas (a year presumably).”*^ 
The association of dancing girls with a centre where educa¬ 
tion was to be imparted must have had a disastrous conse¬ 
quence on the moral character of the teachers and students. 

Maikas, by receiving endowments, had contacts with con¬ 
temporary kings. The Saiva acharyas of the Mattamayura 
clan became spiritual preceptors of several kings of the Chedi 
Dynasty for over three centuries. The kings who invited the 
teachers of the Mattamayura mathas, were Yuvarajadeva I, 
Laksmanaraja, Yasahkarna, Gayakarna, Narasiihha, Jaya- 
siiTiha and Vijayasiihha. The social status of the authorities 
of these educational institutions was sufficiently high. 

Alberuni refers to Varanasi and the Kutiariimutanf^ and 
the Kathasaritsagaro to Pataliputra’*^ as great centres of learn¬ 
ing. Somadeva relates how Devadatta of the Gangetic valley 
and Kalanemi and Vigatabhaya of Malwa went to Patali- 
putra for studies."® Mithila began to rise in prominence as a 
centre of learning towards the end of the 12th century. 
Another centre of Sanskrit learning was. at Mt. Abu.** 
Here, according to Dvydsraya of Hemachandra. many foreign 
students came to receive education. Learned scholars of this 
age exchanged their ideas in convocations and learned assem¬ 
blies convened for the purpose. We hear of a convocation 
of scholars and learned men convened by Alaiftkara, minis¬ 
ter of the court of Jayasiiliha of Kashmir. Maiikha tells 
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US that King Govindachandra of Kanauj sent Suhala as a 
delegate to that assembly.®^ The Pandits of all the states of 
Northern India took part in learned discussions. In Bengal 
we hear of Bhavadeva, who is described in Bhuvanesvar 
inscription, as stoutly opposing the Buddhist and heretic 
dialecticians."" We learn from the KharataragachhapattavaU 
that the Chahamana King Prthviraja III and his Sarvadri- 
karin Kaimasa presided over a discussion between Narayana 
and Jinapati Siiii."® The meeting was also attended by the 
court pandits like Vagisvara, Janardana Gauda and Vidya- 
pati. Another pattlivall of the Jaina sect, informs us that 
Jinesvara defeated the Chaityavdslns or Buddhists before the 
royal court of the Chalukya King Durlabharaja in V. S. 
1080/1023 A. D.''® But more significant was the debate bet¬ 
ween the Svetanibara teacher Devachandra Suri, preceptor of 
Heraachandra and the Digambara scholar named Kumuda- 
chandra, hailing from Karnata in the presence of King Jaya- 
simha Siddharaja on the full moon day of Vai^akha in 
V. S. 1181/c, 1124 A. The incident is related in the con¬ 
temporary drama Mudrita-Kumudachandra and also in the 
PrabandhachirUdmanV^ and the Prabhdvakacharita^^, The 
subject of the dispute was the salvation of women. The 
Digambara dcharya was defeated after several days of dis¬ 
cussion. The defeat was so decisive that Svetambara doctrine 
became the legal Jama doctrine in Gujarat.®^ The Dubkund 
inscription of V. S. 1145/1088 A. D. also relates that the 
Jaina guru Santi:iena defeated hundreds of disputants before 
the court of King Bhoja of Malwa.®^ 

Economic Condition of Teachers: 

The teachers of our period often received rewards from 
kings and feudatory princes.®® We hear of some teacrers 
who were royal preceptors, e.g., Maliamahopadhyaya Ani- 
Tuddha as teacher of Vallalasena®^ Jinadatta Suri®® and 
Hemachandra of Kumarapala. They w^ere undoubtedly reci¬ 
pients of large sums of money. Some^vara in liis Manasollasa 
tells us that when the education of the prince was comf^eted. 
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tile teacher was amply rewarded with clothes, gold, land and 
even villages.'’’ King Harsa in his early years ol kingship 
adorned learned men with jewels and bestowed upon them 
the privilege of (using) litters, horses, parasols etc.,’ ’" Jaya- 
siiiiha made the grants of unimpaired helds and houses to 
men of learning."’^ Kalhana remarks on the king's piety in 
these lines, "Sale is the journey for scholars who follow him as 
their caravan-leader on the path on whit^i his intuition guides, 
and which has been found by his knowledge"."’- A certain 
king Govindaraja of Saurastra gave several plots of land for 
supporiing learned Brahmanas and then pupils.'"’ Such grants 
to learned men are recommended by the contemporary digest- 
maker Laksmidhara"” and also in Sukramiisara."' In spite 
of liberal grants of some princes to certain teachers, the lea¬ 
ching class as a whole rem<ained wedded to poverty. Damo- 
daragupta tells us that none excepting the teaching section of 
the community was unhappy at Banaras."'" Many scholars 
disdained to accept any gift from royal patrons. Prahasa, a 
Bengal scholar, refused to accept 9(X) gold coins in cash and 
a landed property yielding 1000 coins from Jayapaladeva, a 
king of Kamarupa,'"' in the eleventh century. Similarly, a 
Jaina acharya called Jinavallabha boldly refused to accept 
three villages or 3,00,(XX) parmlia drammas from Naravarman, 
the Paraniara Kmg of Malwa (c. 1097-1111 A.D.). He re¬ 
quested the king, instead, to grant him only two pdruttha 
drammas from tlie customs house of Chitore for defraying the 
expenses of two temples of the Kharatara Jainas."”^ K^mendra 
opines that real scholars and men of learning should neither 
impart instructions in. lieu of money nor should they go to the 
royal courts.^®® 

Scholars going Abroad: 

Many scholars were invited to Tibet and China during this 
period. Not only Dipamkara Srijnana but also, according to 
Rahula Sankrityayana, Pandit Somanuth, Laksmiifikara, 
Dana^fi, Chandrarfihula, Gayadhara, Pha-dam-pa-sangs-gyars, 

11 
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Mitrayogi or Jaganmitrananda, Sakya^ri and nine other scho¬ 
lars went to Tibet jn between 1027 A.D. and 1203 A.D. Of 
these Somnanatha and Sakyai§ri belonged to Kashmir, Gaya- 
dhara to Vaisiili and Mitrayogi to Radha.'^‘’ Pha-dam-pa- 
sangs-gyars visited China in 1101 A.D.^" Earlier in between 
973 and 1001 A.D. went the famous Fa-Hien (Dharmadeva) 
from Nalanda and later on in the later half of the eleventh 
century went Dharmaraksa, Maitreyabhadra and Siiryayasas 
from Magadha to China.'*' Julien informs us of other North 
Indian educationists who arrived in China between 1025 and 
1034 A.D. with presents of Buddhist manuscripts and relics 
of the Buddha."’ 

Similarly, a large number of Chinese and Tibetan pil¬ 
grims came to India for studying Buddhist scriptures as 
well as for pilgrimage. Several Chinese pilgrims’ inscriptions 
are noticeable at Gaya. They date back to 1022, 1023 and 
1033 A.D.'“* The flow of the Chinese pilgrims in the 12th cen¬ 
tury ceased but the fibetans continued to visit the Buddhist 
centres of learning. In between 958 and 1055 A.D. as 
nrany as twenty-one students studied at Kashmir. Pandit 
Rahula Sankrilyayana informs us that the Tibetan scholars, 
Blo-ldan-sesa-rab (1059-1108 A.D.) studied at Kashmir at 
the feet of the famous teachers Parahitabhadra and Bhavya- 
raja, Varilo-cha-va under an dcharya at Bodh Gaya."*’ 
Marpa (983-1081 A.D.) came to India thrice, and he had 
the good fortune of meeting Sribhadra of Nalanda and 
Diparfikara at Vikraraasila and Akara Siddhi at Phullahari 
in Monghyr."® The cultural contact between India and 
Tibet did not come to an end even with the Turko-Afghan 
invasions. Dharmasviimin Sri Chag-lo-tsaba studied ]^t 
Nalanda. Gaya and Vaisali in the second and third decades 
of the thirteenth century,"^ 

Literacy vs. Education: 

The recitation of the age-old Epics and Puranas trained 
men to take note of the moral values of life. Madanapala 
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of the Pala dynasty and Govindaraja of Saurastra made land 
grants to the reciters of the Mahabharata and sacred texts 
respectively*^^ in the eleventh century. Ksemendra in his 
Darpadalana describes beautifully the aims and objectives of 
education: one who is really educated dedicates his life to 
the promotion of good to humanity, distinguishes between 
right and wrong, saucha and asaucha, and does not perform 
magic and miracles and sell his learning.**® Even Dipaih- 
kara, the living lamp of learning of the East, had to use 
mystic charms to ward off the brigands who tried to steal 
a little sandalwood table in Nepal on his way to Tibet.*"® 
The use of magic by the Tantric teachers is well-known. 

Effects of Turko-Aff^hcin Raids: 

But a great change in the educational system and the life 
of educationists came in with the Turko-Afghan invasions. 
Alberuni himself writCvS that he did not see any new scienti¬ 
fic research.*^* But even these scanty renrains of Hindu 
sciences “retired far away from those parts of the country 
conquered by us, and have fled to places which our hands 
cannot yet reach, to Kashmir, Banaras, and other places.”***^ 
The destructive fury of the conquests of Ikhtiyar-ud-dm 
Muhan>/mad Bakhtyiir Khalji destroyed the? monastic univer¬ 
sities of Odantapuri, Nalanda and Vikramasila. The Tibetan 
scholar Dharraasvaraii: (Chag-lo-tsa-ba) in the early part of 
the 13th century found no trace of the Vikramasila univer¬ 
sity. it vas levelled down to the ground and the stones of 
the building were thrown into the river Ganges. He men¬ 
tions another wave of invasion on Nalanda, Gaya and Vai- 
^all sometime round about 1220 A.D. in the reign of Sultan 
Iltutmish.***** Scholars like Sakya^ri of the Vikramasila had 
to flee away. Taranalha*"^ relates the story of the migration 
of these scholars in the wake of the invasion of Bakhtyar 
Khalji. He says that SukyaM fled to Jagaddala which was 
located in Odivisa or Orissa and three years later went to 
Tibet. Amongst the other teachers of the Vikramasila Uni- 
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versity, Buddhasriraitra and Vajrasri went to South India, 
Ratnaraksita to Nepal, Jiianakaragupta and other 100 panditas 
to south-west India, SaiiigamasrJjhana, Ravisribhadra, Chandru- 
karagupta. 16 mahantas and 200 junior panditas went 
further east to Rakhan Munan, Kamboja and other coun¬ 
tries. rhe emigration of the Buddhist scholars to Nepal, 
Tibet and the countries to the east of Kamarupa and Tip- 
perah known as Koki-lands, account for the scholastic acti¬ 
vities m these countries in the thirteenth century. Magadha 
suffered a heavy loss. The Turko-Afghans raised a fortress 
on the site of the Odantavihara. Hence Taranatha laments, 
"In Magadha the doctrine was as good as extinguished. 
Though there were many people learned and devoted to 
siddhis at that time, there was no means to apply them to 
the welfare of beings.only Nalesvara’s tittle school re¬ 

mained in the Buddhist doctrine.”'"-^ 

Rebuilding of Nalanda: 

But Indians and foreigners again rebuilt the educational 
institutions. Nalanda's history did not come to “a sudden 
and tragic end”, as has been held by Prof. N. N. Das 
Gupta,'^® with the invasions of the Turko-Afghans. The 
famous monastic establishment had been damaged by fire at 
an earlier period. It had been repaired by Baladitya, a 
Mahayana Buddhist hailing from Kausambi in the eleventh 
year of Mahipala The accounts of Dharmasvamin 

clearly state that even after the destruction by soldiers of 
Bakhtyar Khalji, there were eighty vihdras. When the inva¬ 
ders left, scholars and teachers again gathered in the pre¬ 
cincts of the University. Dharm-isvamin visited the Nalanda 
University after its first destruction by the Turko-Afghans. 
He studied under Rahula^rlbhadra. During his stay at this 
university, he himself saw another invasion.^® It also did 
not bring an end to the institution. The Tibetan chronicler 
Pag Sam Jon Zang informs us that a monk named Mudita- 
bhadra and a Magadhan King Kukkutasiddhi built temples 
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and monasteries in the same area.'^® It is quite likely that 
it was at the new Nalanda rnahavihara that the son of a 
ruler of Magadha named Dhyanabhadra studied for a number 
of years under Vinayabhadra (Lu-Hsien) in the early part 
of the fourteenth century. The name and history of this 
Indian priest Dhyanabhadra. who subsequently preached 
Buddhism in the Inner Palace of the Mongolian Emperor of 
China, appears m a memorial inscription raised by his dis¬ 
ciple, and now prvserved in the Korean temple Kuei-yen-ssu 
(Juniper Rock temple). 

Nowhere in the mediaeval world was it considered the 
duty of the State to promote education amongst citizens un¬ 
der the direct agency of the government. To this rule India 
proved no exception. But it must be said to the credit of 
the princes of the eleventh and twelfth centuries that they 
continued to make liberal contributions for the support of 
the Mathas, monasteries and individual Brahmanas whose 
duty it was to carry aloft the torch of learning. The tradi¬ 
tional system of providing food and shelter to the students 
both in the monastic institutions and in the thatched cottage 
of the Guru also continued uninterrupted. Of course, the 
Guru expected his Bnahmana pupil to earn his food by beg¬ 
ging. The villagers were liberal enough to support them 
by giving alms. The richer classes considered it their pri¬ 
vilege to invite the teacher and his pupils on all ceremonial 
occasions, and to give them handsome presents. 

Though Ksemendra in his De^opadej^a satirises the Gaudiya 
students and charges them with drinking wine and visiting 
houses of ill fame, it is difficult to believe that they received 
so much in presents at invitations that they could indulge in 
luxuries of fashionable dress and at the same time afford to 
pay the price of intoxicants and fees for public women. 
There was no postal money order system in those days and 
certainly the Gatidlya students did not dare to travel to 
Kashmir with a lot of money with them. As a matter of 
fact, the life of the students was a hard one. He had to 
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commit to memory most of the books he studied. He had to 
copy out the books and commentaries with his own hand. 
Apararka in explaining Yajfiavalkya (III. 267-268) condemns 
the selling of books on the Vedas, Vedahgas, Smrti, Itihasa, 
Purana. NTtisastra and Paheharatra.^'*' They could not, 
therefore, purchase these books from others. The Brahmanic 
education, however, was narrow in the sense that it did not 
emphasise the importance of turning pupils into good citizens 
by teaching them social or natural sciences. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Land and its Cultivation 

Successive invasion of Sultan Mahiirud must have struck 
a heavy blow on the agriculture of Northern India. The 
M'uslim historians have recorded only the plunder of jewels, 
gold and silver, but they are almost silent about the forcible 
seizure of the crops standing in the field or lying in the 
granary of the peasant. Sultan Mahmud used to undertake 
his long marches in Northern India in early winter and in 
the spring season when the autumn and Rabi crops had been 
harvested. For e.xample, he is known to have crossed 
Yamuna for proceeding to Mathura on the 2nd December, 
1018 ,^.D. with one lakh of horses and twenty thousand foot 
soldiers. He did not certainly carry provisions for all these 
men and animals from Ghazni for the whole of the duration 
of his stay in India. It was only on the occasion of his 
march to Somanatha through the desert route that the his¬ 
torians spe.ak of soldiers being provided with food, water and 
forage for many days. But even on this occasion the Sultan 
collected fresh provisions at Nahrwal, which has been identi¬ 
fied with Anahillapataka. the capital of Gujarat.* Famine 
followed in the wake of the huge army and camp followers, 
who marched through the country-side under the leadership 
of Sultan Mahmiid. 

But the cessation of his invasion did not offer the pea¬ 
sants much opportunity for pursuing their avocations peace¬ 
fully. War and conquering raids by ambitious monarchs 
were the normal features of the age. The kings used to 
start their conquering march on the Vijaya DaSami day or 
the tenth day of the bright half of the month of Aivina, 
mainly because the harvesting of the autumn paddy used to 
take place in the bright half of this month. Laksmidhara 
gives a poetic description of the Navanm festival in his 
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Niyatalvrila Kanda.^ From his account we learn that eight 
hundred years ago the harvesting of paddy used to take 
place at least a month earlier than at present in Northern 
India. We get an explanation of the relation between the 
customary time for the marching of the army and the har¬ 
vesting of autumn crop in the commentary of Medhatithi 
who in course of expounding Manu (VII. 182) observes 
“when the expedition is expected to take a short time, and 
his force is sufficiently strong, then he may start also during 
the months of Phalguna and Chaitra, specially against a 
country which is rich in spring harvests. At this time of 
the year also, he can obtain fodder and at the same time 
inflict an injury upon the other party, by destroying the crops 
standing in the fwlds.^- Though the old law-givers set up 
the ideal of not allowing the soldiers to march through culti¬ 
vated fields, yet this was seldom observed by the enemy 
forces. Political stability is a prime requisite for the pursuit 
of economic activities and especially in the cultivation of land, 
in which crops stand in the open for three to five months. 
Apararka in explaining Yaj. II. 163 implies that no legal 
redress is possible for the harm caused to the crop by the 
horses and elephants belonging to the king and these are simply 
to be warded off.’’ Numerous inscriptions refer to the immu¬ 
nity of the village granted from chata and bhafa, which have 
been explained as freedom from supplying shelter, provisions 
and forced labour to the regular and irregular army. This 
shows that normally the villages consisting mostly of cultivators 
had to bear these heavy burdens during the movement of 
soldiers. 

Without entering into the old controversy as to whether, 
the ownership of land belonged to the state or to particular 
individuals, we may note that land was regarded as a social 
trust. The State did not allow an owner to waste the valuable 
gift of nature. Manid prescribes the imposition of a fine on a 
cultivator, who does not cuPivate his field in proper time, 
nor guards the crop from being eaten up by animals. Similar- 
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ly Kautilya® ordains the confiscation of land from those who 
do not care to cultivate them. We do not know whether this 
dictum was responsible for the action taken by Govindachandra 
in 1120 A. D. in bestowing on Jhakkura Va^istha the village 
of Karanda. which had been previously given to Rudra^iva by 
the Kalachuri King Ya^ah Karna.® We find a similar case of 
confiscation in the action taken by Laksmanasena against the 
Brahman a Haridasa to whom Vallnlasena had given a plot 
of land.^ The son of the author of the Danasagara was 
certainly aware of the sin incurred by one who resumed the 
land which had been gifted away previously. Apararka quotes 
Brhaspati to say that the result of the resumption of the gift 
would be hell for sixty thousand years to the resumer.* 

Several new features are noticeable during the period under 
survey. Tt appears that pressure on land increased, possibly due 
to the adoption of the profession of a farmer by people, 
who had earned their livelihood previously by trade and 
industry. The invasion of Sultan Mahmud and the conse¬ 
quent loss of the major portion of the Punjab to the Turks, 
their subsequent raids and the interminable internecine wars 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries could not but affect the 
trade of the country most adversely. Disturbed political condi¬ 
tion always leads to the .shrinkage of the volume of trade. If 
valuable markets were lost, there must have been less produc¬ 
tion in those industries, which supplied the principal com¬ 
modities for trade and comm^erce. A considerable number of 
persons, therefore, had to seek their livelihood by falling 
back on land. 

Irrigational projects and tanks: 

The severe economic drain, which resulted from the inva¬ 
sions of Sultan Mahmud and also from the chronic warfare 
of the period, prevented most of the monarchs from under¬ 
taking any big irrigational project in this age. From, ancient 
times it has been considered the duty of the king to excavate 
canals and tanks and provide (^her facilities for the supply 
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of water to cultivable land But iu the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries we do not find record of such elforts by any except¬ 
ing three solitary kings, namely. Uax^ of Kashmir. Siddharaja 
Jayasimha Chaulukya of Gujarat and one Kar^a. Har^a 
(1089-1101) excavated the big Pampa lake, which has been 
identified by Stein with the lagoon called now Famba Sar.'* 
More spectacular was tiie achievement of Jayasiriiha. who 
constructed the Sahasraliiiga lake at Anahillapura. An old 
inscription states that the water of the river Sarasvati was 
canalised to fill up the lake with water.’" The lake has been 
referred to by Hemachandra in his Dvya^rayakavya.^^ It has 
been mentioned m the Kirttikaumudi. Maharaja Farujayaand 
Hammira-Mada-Mardana.’- Merutuhga refers to the excava¬ 
tion of the famous Karnasagar lake by King Karna'*’ 

The digests of this period speak very highly of the gift 
of tanks, wells etc. It was consideied the most meritorious 
work to make provision for supplying water to land and its 
people. Accordingly we find a number of ministers and some 
private persons undertaking this type of work with their 
resources. Bhaf^ Bhavadeva. the ministeor of Harivarmau 
caused the excavation of a tank before the temple of Vis^iu 
in Rudha. The Bhuvanesvar inscription claims that “ the 
waterless boundary lands abutting on a village situated in an 
arid region, has been made by him a reservoir' of water which 
gladdens the soul and mind of the company of tourists sunk 
in fatigue, and whose beds of lotuses have become devoid of 
bees as they are fascinated by the reflections on its surface 
of the lotus-faces of beautiful damsels engaged in bath.’^^* 
During the reign of Jayap'^a of Kamarupa. a Brahma^a 
named Prahasa caused the excavation of a tank.'® In Bihar, 
Gaiigadhara. a counsellor of King Rudramana caused the 
excavation of a tank in the Gaya district sometime before 
1137 A. 

In Rajputana w^e find that tanks were constructed by 
Lahini, the sister of Purnapdla. a Paramara ruler of Abu, 
probably at Vasantgadh, in Sirohi state, in 1042 A.D.*' In 
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1086 A.D. Janna, a Teli Patila in the reign of the Parani^a 
King Udayuditya excavated a tank at Chirihitla.^® Wells were 
constructed by the Naddula Chahan?»ana King Kelhana and also 
by Ajayasiihha, a son of his feudatory chief.'® In the kingdom 
of the Kalachuris, inscriptions refer to the excavation of 
several tanks by the Saivito acharyas and some feudatories. 
Prasantai^iva had caused the excavation of a well, but with 
the passage of time it dried up. His spiritual disciple, Pro- 
bodhasiva not only re-excavated it, but also caused the digging 
up of another well. He also got excavated the Sindhu tank 
close to the mountain/*' Rauta-Vallaladevaka, a feudatory 
of Narasiiiihadeva constructed a Fa/ia water channel' sometime 
before 1158 A.D."^' Another feudatory, Malayasiiiiha caused 
the excavation of a tank, in 1192 A.D., probably in Rewah, 
at a cost of 1500 tankas/'^ Similarly, the Tumiiiana Kalachuri 
feudatory Brahmadeva in 1163-64 A.D.“* and ministers 
Purusotlama-' in 1147-48 A.D. and Gahgadhara*'^ in 1181-82 
A.D. excavated wells and tanks in the Raipur-Bilaspur area. 
Gamiyaya, a minister of King Hemudrideva of the Berar 
region also excavated a deep tank and a well.^® There must 
have been thousands of other tanks and wells excavated by 
private persons in the vast area of Northern India in course of 
the 164 years of our period, but no inscription about these 
has either been discovered or been written at all. But what 
is remarkable is the dearth of measures taken by the kings 
of this period to, save the cultivators from the vagaries of 
monsoon 

Assessment of Lmd Revenue: 

The actual gross as well as net income from the sale of 
the produce of any particular plot of land depends on many 
unpredictable factors like timely rainfall, freedom from the 
ravages by insects and stray animals, quality of the seed sown, 
application of manure and the skill of the farmer. On the 
other hand, the rent which a plot of land had to pay was fixed 
for a pretty long period. It is the revenue collected from parti- 
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cular plots of land, which is indicated as the income per year 
in the Sena inscriptions. 

The amount of rovenue seems to have been assessed accord¬ 
ing to the fertility of the soil, location of the land and also the 
use to which the land was to be put. Residential land had 
to pay a higher rate of revenue than arable land and the land 
which was unlit for cultivation paid little or no rent. The 
Naihati grant of Vallalasena"^ mentions three types of land. 
nan?ely Vasiu, Ksetra and Khila. Vastu land meant the land 
on which residential houses could be constructed. The 
term Vyablni found in the Mehar plate of Damodaradeva and 
the Sahitya Parisat plate of Visvarupasena. has been explained 
by Niharranjan Ray“\ B. M. Barua and P. C. Chakravarti"’ 
as “demarcated homestead land or residential site.” But 
D. C. Sircar correcUy interprets the word as '"Vyamisra bhumi' 
or niixed land consisting of Vandu (homestead land), nula (arable 
land) and Khila (fallow land)."' In so.nie Bengal grants 
Khila land is also called Aprahma land. Amarako^a and 
Vaijayanti also use the words Khila and Aprahata as synonyms. 
The inscriptions also refer to olhei types of land called 
Sagartoi^ara/^ and Sojalasihala:'’^ Garta signifies hollow lands 
like pot holes, which make the land unsuitable for cultivation. 
V-^ara means uplands which cannot be cultivated. Sajala 
means lands which are filled with water. Certain abbrevia¬ 
tions have been used in the Mehar plate in describing the types 
of land. Accepting the suggestion of D. C. Sircar we may 
state that *^ri-iV indicates land containing houses and gardens. 
"cha-il\ a mound containing plantations only, a mound 

or unprofitable plot or land covered with grass or jungle, and. 
^chi-khV stands for chira-khila, a plot of land which has not 
been brought under cultivation. Analysing the various rates 
of revenue-income mentioned in this inscription, he comes 
to the t onclusion that a Drona of land consisting of house and 
garden had to pay STJ Purana; but if it consisted only of 
plantation and nc residential house the rent was 30iV Puranas 
for a Drona, If the land happened to be covered with grass 
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or jungJi'. the rent was 4 Purauas only per Drona ; but if it 
was arable but not actually cultivated the rent charged was 
a little higher, namely 4 Puranas per Drona:^^ 

Unless we keep in view the different categories of land, 
their location as well as fertility, it becomes impossible to 
explain how the different plots of land mentioned in the same 
inscription are assessed at different rates of revenue. Thus 
the Saktipur plate of Laksmaiiasena refers to 36 Dronas of 
land yielding 250 Puranas in one case and another plot of 53 
Dronas of land assessed at the same 250 Puranas. Two other 
plots aggregating 89 Dronas yielded a revenue of 500 Puranas. 
rhe Naihati grant of Vallalasena indicates that 287 Dronas 
of land paid 50G Puranas. In contrast to these rates the 
revenue of 168 Puranas for 191 Khari of land mentioned in 
the Ma.lhainagai plate seems to be absurdly low. One Khari, 
according to Bhaskaracharya, who flourished in the 12lh 
century A.D., was equal to 16 Dronas Either the land was 
exceptionally baa or extraordinary favourable terms must have 
been enjoyed by it. In contrast to this low rate, we may men¬ 
tion that a little more than 60 Droruis of land at Betadda 
situated on the bank of the Ganges paid as high a revenue as 
900 Puranas as mentioned in the Govindapur plate of 
Laksmanasena. The Tarpandighi grant of the same King 
shows that a piece of land measuring 120 Adhavapas and 15 
Unmdnas at Velahsthi in Varendri yielded a revenue of 150 
Purauas only. As 4 Adhavapas or Adhakas were equal to 1 
Drona, the quantity of land referred to here is a little over 30 
Droij^as only. , 

In feudal economy the actual cultivator seldom pays 
rent directly to the Government. We have got a few definite 
proofs to show that there were some tillers of the soil, who 
had no proprietory right on land. The Ashrafpur copper¬ 
plate of Devakhadga shows that a Pataka of land was owned by 
Sarvantara, but it was cultivated by peasants like Mahattara 
and Sikhara.®® Similarly in Gujarat the Mehara King Jaga- 
malla assigned sometime before 1207 A.D. 55 Pathos of land 
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to three husbandiren though the ownership of the land was 
vested in temples. The cultivators must have received a 
proportion of the crop raised in lien of their labour and 
management. We do not know what the actual proportion 
was. 

Cultivators : 

From the time of Kautilya, if not from a much earlier 
period, each village was peopled mostly by Sudra cultivators.®’’ 
According to the orthodox school of law-givers like Manu 
agriculture was one of the pursuits of the Vaisya community, 
but in the eleventh and twelfth centuries the bulk of the actual 
tillers of soil came from the various castes who were considered 
to have belonged to the SOdra community. It is highly in^pro- 
bable that the scholarly Brahman as, to whom land was granted 
by pious kings, actually (tried their hand at) ploughed the field 
and reaped the corn. 

Agricultural Products: 

As early as the days of the VdjasaneyJ Sainhita the principal 
crops of Northern India were rice, ya\’a (barley), wheat and 
pulses like niiidga, masur and masa and oilseeds like sesa- 
mum..®** Madhavakara, the famous author of the Niddna, who 
was born at Silfihrada, probably in Eastern India in the ninth 
century A.D., has given a comprehensive idea of the different 
agricultural products in his Parydyaratnamdld, which has been 
edited and published for the first time by Dr. T. P. Chowdhury 
in the Patna University JoiirnaP^. This work has been quoted 
many limes by Sarvananda Vandyaghatiya in his Amarakom 
commentary which was written in 1159 A.D. In this work 
we come across the names of various crops like vrihi (rice 
which is harvested in the rainy season), dsuvrlhl (a quickly 
ripening variety of paddy known in Bengal as borodkdn\ 
jom.bula or devadhdnya, priyahgu or kdhgani variety of paddy, 
godhuma or wheat. Amongst pulses are mentioned mtidga 
of the black as well as yellow varieties, kaldya (pea chanaka 
12 
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or chick-pea), and Kulattha or horse-gram. Vegetables like 
pafola or parval (trichosanthes dioeca), Karvellaka or karela 
(momordica charantia), sovahjana or sajind (moringa piterygos- 
perma), helarPDcheka or hinchd scik (enhydra or hingchfi), 
f>anclhd!l (paedcria foetida). tunihl (lagenaria vulgaris ser). 
karkatdksha or kndknmni (cucumis utilissimus), kusmandaka 
(beninkasacerifera), olhd or ola (amorphophallus sampanus- 
latus), kechuka or kaclm (a plant, solocasia antiquorum), 
rdjamdsha or harhatl (dolichos catjang) and slmba or slm 
(bean) of black and white variety are mentioned. Amongst 
fruits we find mangoes, bananas, palm, and cocoanut. Hema- 
chandra mentions seventeen varieties of grains as follows : 
Vrlhi, Yava, Mas lira, Godhutna, Mudpa^ Masha, Tila, C ka¬ 
naka, Anava, Priyanpu, Kodrava, Mayushthuka, idli, Adhaki, 
Kulattha, Kaldya, and It is, of course, curious to 

note that the great Jaina scholar has included sana or hemp 
amongst Dhdnya which term he has used as a generic expres¬ 
sion for grains. 

Another surprising matter in this connection is that Laksmi- 
dhara as a strict Brahmana does not favour the taking of 
pulses like miidpa and masiira, though both are now recog¬ 
nised as easily digestible and highly nutritious food. He 
quotes the authority of the Brahma Purdna."^^ Kalhana consi¬ 
dered Miulga as a good food for poor people.'^^ 

We have got inscriptional evidence to show that wheat was 
cultivated in the Gwalior area.'*"* From the numerous re¬ 
ferences in Laksmidhara’s Niyata Kdlakdnda to wheat as an 
offering to the gods and Brahmanas during festivals wc may 
reasonably conclude that the peasants of the Uttara Pradesh 
used to cultivate wheat in the twelfth century. As a matter 
of fact, Lakvsmidhara prescribes the cultivation of wheat for 
offering food to the gods on the ninth day of the bright half 
of Bhadra/^ 

Barley was widely cultivated in all parts of Northern India 
from very early times. Inscriptions of Rajputana refer to its 
cultivation.^^ A poem quoted in the Saduktikarndmrta states* 
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that the hairs of the barley corn growing in the fields were as 
delightfully green as the blue lotus growing in the pond at the 
boundary of the village.^* In Kashmir, a festival was observed 
on the day on which barley became ripe/^ 

Similarly, Laksmldhara mentions another festival which 
was held on the full moon day of Vaii^akha to commemorate 
the creation of Tila or sesamum by God/^ 

The chief crop, however, throughout Northern India was 
paddy of different varieties. The well-being of the masses 
depended largely on the success of its cultivation. Kalhana 
describes the snowfall which led to the destruction of the rice 
crop in autumn as “the grim laughter of Death bent on the 
destruction of all beings”. He pathetically observes: “There 
sank (and perished) the rice crop together with the people’s 
hope of existence.”^** With a good harvest the price of a 
khari of rice was 200 Dlnnaras'"^^ hut in years of scarcity or 
famine the price rose as high as 500 Dimnarus/'^ as it actually 
did in 1099-1100 A.D. Anulia grant informs us that the Sdli 
rice was produced in large quantity in Bengal in the lands 
donated to the Brahmanas."*^ Sandhyakaranandl writes that 
on account of the presence of Lakshmi whose lovely form 
was beheld in the paddy plants of various kinds, Varendri 
became the “sparkling crest-jewel of the earth”.*'® Non- 
Bengali writers, however, are silent over the quality of the 
rice grown in VarendrI. Apararka cites Magadha as a coun¬ 
try rich in rice."’* Mdnasolldsa speaks very highly of the 
virtues of the rice grown in Kalinga.®® Hemachandra notes 
that when the harvest time approached the cultivator’s wives 
in Gujarat guarded the rice-crops and sang songs during their 
vigils. ’® Som<e of the poems quoted in the Sadiiktikamdmrta 
describe the jubilation of the peasants when there was a 
good harvest.®^ 

Amongst commercial crops sugarcane and cotton were the 
most important. Cotton plants were grown in Bengal as well 
as in Central and Western India, the Charydpadas of 
Sabarapiida and Santipada refer to Karpasa. The Charkhari 
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plate of Paramardi and the Augasi plate of Madanavarman 
also mention it. The cultivation of sugarcane is referred to 
in the inscriptions of Central India^^ and Rajputana.* ® Kal- 
hana refers to its cultivation in Kashmir,®® Paryayaratna- 
mala particularly mentions the Paundra variety of sugarcane. 
Reference to its cultivation in Bengal are found in the Kala- 
viveka^\ Ramacharita^^ and Saduktikarnamrta^^, It is rather 
surprising to find that nowhere in the inscriptions of the 
Gahadavalas is there any reference to sugarcane cultivation, 
though Uttar Pradesh is now the most important sugar-produ¬ 
cing state. 

Contemporary inscriptions frequently refer to the betel- 
leaves®^ and betel nuts®*. References occur in inscriptions 
also to the fruits like cocoanut®®, paln7•®^, mango®\ bread¬ 
fruit (panasa)®®, pomegranate^®, date^^ figs'^ and bassia lati- 
folia (Madhuka)^*. 

There are good reasons to believe that the North Indians 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries paid greater attention to 
balanced diet than what is done in the present age. They 
insisted on having larger pasture land attached to each and 
every village. Cows and buffaloes could graze there either 
freely or on payment of a small annual fee. People in their 
senseless efforts to produce more cereals did not encroach on 
pasture land, nor did they wantonly destroy forests, 
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CHAPTER Vlil 


Labour 

Large-scale industries under private management were 
conspicuous by their absence in ancient or mediaeval India. 
There could not, therefore, exist any organised labour force, 
negotiating terms of employment with the employees on a 
collective basis. But some of the functions of modern trade 
unions were discharged by the srems. Vijhanesvara contrasts 
puga with srenl by stating that the basis of the former asso¬ 
ciation was residence in the same locality irrespective of 
castes and professions followed by the members of the piiga, 
while the srenl was definitely a vocational organisation con¬ 
sisting of a group of people belonging to different castes, b»« 
following the occupation of one single caste. He cites as 
example of srenl the association of weavers, shoe-makers 
and betel sellers.' 

The Government had to employ a large number of arti¬ 
sans of various categories for their civil and military depart¬ 
ments. Sukranltisara gives an idea of the types of em¬ 
ployees, who are considered highly useful. Such classes in¬ 
cluded persons who manufactured lighter machines, arrows, 
swords, other arms and weapons like bows and quivers and 
various tools and equipments necessary for the army.® Amongst 
the employees of the civil department were persons who could 
construct forts, parks, artificial forests and pleasure gardens.* 
Artificial forests were probably used for pleasure as well as 
for fighting Kuta-Yuddha for misleading the enemy. Car¬ 
penters, builders of chariots, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, wea¬ 
vers, tailors and other artisans are specifically mentioned as 
those whom the king had to appoint to their proper work. 
The king could not maintain either a big retinue in the court 
or undertake any military expedition without a large number 
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of such employees. The invasions of Sultan Mahmud and 
several subsequent Turkish raids as well as the increase in 
the tempo of internecine warfare raised the volume of de¬ 
mand for the labour of the artisans. 

The normal feature of social life was immobility of labour 
from one profession to another. A person born to a profes¬ 
sional caste habitually stuck to it throughout his life. But 
fthere were many exceptional cases in which we find talented 
people changing their profession. Whatever might have been 
the magnitude of the volume of such changes, there is no 
doubt that the increase in the demand for the labour of one 
type by the Government contributed to the betterment of 
the condition of service under private persons. 

Private employers belonged either to the category of far¬ 
mers, traders, artisans or owners of big herds of cow. Both 
Kautilya^ and Yajnavalkya^ provide that the agent or em¬ 
ployee of a trader, cowherd and husbandman should receive 
ten per cent, of the profit of the milk and of crops respec¬ 
tively as his share. This payment was considered rather low 
in the twelfth century. Devannabhatta in his Smrti-Chandri- 
ka observes that a ten per cent, share may be given to an 
agricultural labourer if the crop can be raised easily without 
much labour. He further stales that if the employer pro¬ 
vided him with food and clothing the share to which he is 
entitled is twenty per cent. In case food and clothing are 
not provided, that is, if the agricultural labourer or the em¬ 
ployee of the trader and manufacturer live independently in 
a separate establishment, one-third (33^ per cent.) of the 
produce in the case of crops raised and of the profit in other 
cases should be given to the employee. This indicates a 
distinct improvement in the status of labour. This is further 
supported by the most enlightened rules laid down in the 
Sukrariitisdra. No labour leader of modern days can outbid 
the author of this book in his sympathy for the labourers. 
As a general principle he lays down that the rate of wages 
should be so fixed as to enable the worker to maintain those 
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who are his con>pulsory charges. He further observes that 
“those servants who get low wages are enemies (to the em¬ 
ployer) by nature”.* The writer prescribes paid holiday for 
fifteen days in the year. He makes provision for medical 
leave, pension and workman’s compensation. Leave on 
medical grounds with full pay is allowed for a week in general 
cases, but a highly qualified worker should get leave for un¬ 
specified period on half pay. If a servant has been ill for a 
long time he should get not more than three months’ wages. 
As regards pension it is provided that one would be entitled 
to half the wages only if he has spent a period of forty 
years continuously in service. Not only was this pension 
to be paid during the old age of the worker but also 
to be remitted to his son so long as he was a minor or to his 
wife and unmarried daughters, provided they were well- 
behaved.^ There is provision for bonus also. “The king 
should give the servant one-eighth of the salary by way of 
reward every year, and if his work has been done with excep¬ 
tional ability one-eighth of the service rendered.”* If the 
worker happened to die in course of performance of his duty, 
his minor son was to be given the same pay as he used to 
earn ; if the son was capable of earning his livelihood, then 
employment should be provided for him on a rate of pay 
suited to his qualification.® 

The author of the Sukramtisara envisages a sort of Work¬ 
men’s Insurance Scheme when he advises the king to “keep 
with him (as deposit) one-sixth or one-fourth of the servant’s 
wages, and pay half of that amount or the whole of it in 
two or three years’’.^® This provision might have also been 
made as a measure of security against negligence or betrayal 
by the employee. 

Commenting on Manu VII. 126 Medhatithi writes that 
besides a drana weight of grains every month and clothing 
every six months, an ordinary servant was to be paid wages 
at the rate of one pana per month. We have got no de¬ 
finite information regarding the actual rates of money wages 
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in different parts of Northern India during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. 

The old law-givers like Narada classified Brahmana pupils 
studying the Vedas at the residence of the Preceptor, appren¬ 
tices or antevasins receiving instructions from sonnie artisans 
or artists, hired servants and supervisor of hired servants, all 
as Kannakaras, The disciple had to perfomi many services 
for his teacher relating to the craft which he was learning, 
according to the orders of his master without any remunera¬ 
tion, but he was entitled to free board and lodging during 
the whole of the period of his learning, the length of which, 
however depended on the terms of his contract. None of 
these Karmakaras could be asked to perform any ignoble 
or impure service, a list of which has been drawn by 
Katyayana^^ and quoted by Chandei$vara’^. The list includes 
performance of work like sweeping roads and doors of houses, 
collecting and throwing away the leavings of food etc. Such 
work was probably considered fit only for slaves. 

Slavery: 

The ArthamsUa of Kautilya and the Smrtis^'^ refer to the 
institution of slavery in ancient India. The practice of keep- 
fing slaves continued down to our period. Apararka and 
Devannabhatia^^ quoting Katyayana clearly distinguish bet¬ 
ween a hired servant and slave. Both of them hold that a 
Brahmana on no account could be reduced to the status of 
a slave. Sultan Mahmud, however, in carrying thousands of 
persons as slaves to Ghazni did not certainly make any dis¬ 
tinction between a Brahmana and a Siidra. The conditions 
for slavery have been laid down by JTmutavahana.^^ One 
who was without food and clothes could sell himself as a 
«lave by a written document to the effect that he would 
serve his master. During famines, which were not infre¬ 
quent in this period, many persons sold themselves as slaves 
with a view to saving their life. Narada prescribes that 
such a person can purchase his freedom by giving a pair 
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of cows. It is difficult to find out how a slave, whose master 
was entitled to all his earnings, could procure a pair of cows. 

The existence of slavery as known from the nibandhas 
can be corroborated by literary evidence. The Kaihosarit^ 
siigara tells us of the story of the redemption of four mer¬ 
chants from slavery on payment of fees.^® Female slaves arc 
also mentioned in the digests and the Kathasaritsagara. The 
views of Katyayana that an independent woman on being 
married to a slave also becam/e a slave and had to serve her 
husband’s master, has been quoted with approval by Deva- 
nnabhatla.^^ The Kathasaritsagara^^ tells us of slave-girls 
married to hired-servants and to Brahman as. In the same 
book of stories we read the story of a merchant of Paiali- 
putra, employing slaves. Jimfitavahana opines that if a 
Ifemale slave is inherited by a number of persons, she should 
serve all the shareholders by turns (of several days).^® It is 
interesting to note that the Tilotha image inscription records 
the pilgrimage of as many as five female slaves, named. 
Taduma, Nayakama. Alhl, Puttriki and Ekali, to the Tutrahi 
)falls in Sahabad in the company of their master Nay aka Pra- 
tapadhavala.®** These slaves must have been treated affec¬ 
tionately by their master, otherwise their names would not 
have been inscribed at the foot of the image. The Lekha- 
paddhati records four documents, dated V.S, 1288 on female 
slaves in Maharastra and Gujarat regions."^ These slaves 
had to perform many duties, such as cutting (vegetables), 
pulverizing (spices), washing the floor, sweeping, bringing 
fuel, water etc., milching the cow, buffalo, and goat, churning 
the curd, weeding out the grass, threshing grains, and also 
other domestic duties like cooking, cleaning the gutters etc. 
Some of these duties are also mentioned in Hemachandra’s 
Tri^a.^tiMakd~purmacharitar- Any dereliction of these duties 
or non-adherence to the orders of the owner of the slave, 
was dealt with severely. The punishment, which was to be 
given for violation of duty, was also proclaimed in public 
before the agreement of slavery was entered into.* 
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Forced Labour: 

An increase in the demand for labour mitigated the hardship 
of those who were forced to render service to the state without 
remuneration. The practice of levying labour-tax was prevalent 
in India from very early times.-^ The practice attracted the 
notice of Megasthenes.®^ Manu prescribes it as a regular levy®^^ 
of one day’s labour per month from mechanics, artisans, and 
Sudras. He does not, however, mention whether the workers 
are to be given food on the day of work. The Gupta monarchs 
used to levy it as they are known to have recorded it in their 
inscriptions."® The Agni Parana definitely lays down that the 
king must provide food to those from whom forced labour was 
to be taken."' Laksmldhara quotes with approval the views of 
Gautama who has prescribed the supply of food to_ the workers. 
This shows that at least in the Giihadavala kingdom the practice 
of supplying food was followed. Laksmidhara cites the example 

♦ The most interesting deed Svayam-agata-dasl-patravidhi is the 
declaration of Sampuri...a girl of ten years, before becoming the 
slave of Chahada, which is as follows : “If I, so long as I live,, 
while employed as a slave in your house or in any other house, 
commit theft, seeing a vacant room appropriate some article, or finding 
that begging had become easier go elsewhere or mix with cheats, 
rascals or your enemies, or in my youth being tempted by some men 
leave you, then on the strength of this deed you will catch me by 
my hairs, bind me and again set me to work as a slave. I shall 
always throughout the night and dav cany out the orders of your rela¬ 
tives. If ever, out of wickedness, I refuse to perform my duty, when 
ordered to do so, then you will punish me by kicking and beating 
with sticks and vmay even) torture (me) to death, (for which) you 
my lord will remain as free from guilt as if you had been absent. I 
declare to all that should I die under toiture (above-mentioned) it 
will have been brought about by my own fault, and you and your 
family shall be absolved by bathing in the Ganges. If ever I commit 
suicide by jumping into a W'ell or pond or by taking poison on account 
of pregnancy (udarabadha) you my lord will be guiltless, and will only 
(have to perform the penance of) bathing in the Ganges.” (Translation 
of the passage in Majumdar: Chaulukyas, p. 347) The reference to the 
capture of truant slaves by catching hold of their hair explains the 
famous song by the 16th century poet Govindadasa in which the Gopls 
tell Krsna that he has brought them to the Rasa as one brings slaves 
by catching hold of their hair. 
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of blacksmillis, porters, boatmen, owners of carriages, 
actors and dancers as persons who were liable to pay the labour- 
tax once a month. We can understand the need of compelling 
boatmen and owners of carts to carry heavy loads from one 
place to another in the absence of regular transport service. The 
king very often collected a proportion of the crops raised by 
cultivators as his share by way of tax. It would have been 
extremely difficult and costly to send royal share of the crops. 
Very strict supervision, however, was needed to see that the 
grains were not pilfered on the way. But the levy of forced 
labour of artisans like blacksmiths for one day per month was 
not likely to secure for the Government any complicated piece 
of work, which required more than one day’s labour to complete 
it. Efficiency in production could not be expected from those 
who were compelled to work without payment. Such a system 
was detrimental to the larger inrerests of the community. The 
requisitioning of the services of actors and dancers was meant 
for arranging free amusement to the local officers of the king. 
It was certainly not a practical proposition to bring all the 
actors and dancers in the kingdom to the capital for the bene¬ 
fit of the king. 

The technical term for the labour-tax was and 

Laksmidhara explains it as Valatkarem akri^ta Karmakah: 
labour forcibly recruited. During the movement of the army 
people were forced to carry loads, make roads, and render many 
other types of miscellaneous service.®* Under such circum¬ 
stances life was not an easy one for the common people. Kalhana 
observes that during the reign of Jayasiihha the villagers in 
spite of their wailings were forced to carry loads at the com¬ 
mand of the commissariat.®® Sometimes on the orders of the 
autocratic authority respectable people like the Brahmanas follow¬ 
ing priestly profession were compelled to carry loads on their 
head, as we find in the reign of Harsa in Kashmir. The priests, 
however, had recourse to hunger strike on a mass scale as a 
protest against such orders. The king had to withdraw them.®" 

The rise in the demand for labour was probably responsible 
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for making the author of Sukranitisara recommend that “the 
King should make the artists and artisans work one day in: the 
fortnight” instead of the customary one day in the month.®^ 
He further prescribes that prisoners as well as those who are 
accused (of serious crimes) should be set to repair the road. 
He goes so far as to declare that those who forsake their parents 
and wife should be put in chains and made to repair the road. 
The use of convict labour for road-making was prevalent down 
to the early part of the nineteenth century, but as it was found 
ineflScient, hired labour was substituted. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Industries and their Organisation 

Literary and epigraphic records of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries reveal a highly advanced stage of industrial life in 
Northern India. We are fortunate enough to get a more or 
less detailed account of many of the industries in the Yukti- 
kalpataru of Bhoja. Metallic industries are described in Rasar- 
navdy written in the twelfth or beginning ol the thirteenth 
century. Some of these are referred to by Chakrapanidatta 
who flourished in Bengal in the eleventh century. The 
Charyapadas, the poems of Jayadeva and other poets belong¬ 
ing to this age contain some information relating to some 
of the industries. The temples and sculptures of Bhubanes- 
vara, Puri and Khajuraho bear unmistakable evidence of the 
advancement of industries requiring a high degree of skill. 
Some of the inscriptions and accounts of foreign travellers 
support the testimony of many of the literary works of this 
period. The lexicons like Vaijayantl and Deslndmamdld and 
the commentary on Amarakosa by Ksirasvamin bear testi¬ 
mony to the existence of many industries in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. 

We have got no evidence, however, to show that there was 
any large-scale industry in this period. Numerous instances 
have been cited in tins chapter on the localisation of various 
industries. Some cities, regions or countries became famous 
for some industries. The artisans living in that area had 
knowledge of superior workmanship bequeathed from father 
to son for generations. Experiments could also be under¬ 
taken in such an atmosphere. It is not possible to give an 
exhaustive account of all the crafts and industries which 
existed in the period under review. We shall mention only 
the most important of them. 
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Textiles: 

The history of textile industry in India goes back to centuries 
before the birth of Christ. The main centres of this industry 
since the days of Kautilya^ were Bengal, Kamarupa, Magadha, 
Madura, Aparanta, Kalinga, Kasi. Vatsa and Mahisa. That 
Bengal continued to hold its eminence is clear from] the Periplus 
of the Erythraean Sea: “Through this (Ganges) place are 
brought malabathruin and Gangetic spikenard and pearls and 
muslins of the finest sorts which are called Gangetic.”^ Arab 
writers like Sulaiman belonging to the ninth century identify 
Ruhmi with Bengal where “a stuff made in this country which 
is not to be found elsewhere; so fine and delicate is this 
material that a dress made of it may be passed through a 
signet ring”.'* This also was supported by Khurdadbah of the 
tenth century A.D.,‘ Marco Polo in the 13lh century‘‘ and 
the Chinese Ma Huan, a traveller of the 15th century®. The 
typical products in linen and cotton remained famous in 
between the times of the composition of the Arthasastra and 
the Varnaratnakara of Jyotirlsvara; a Maithila writer of the 
14th century. Referring to the dukula variety of linen cloth, 
Kautilya says that the variety produced in Lower Bengal 
(Vangaka) was white and soft; that produced in North Bengal 
(Poundrakoi) was black and ‘as soft as the surface of a gem’ 
and the one manufactiired in Kamarupa (Suvarnakudyd) had 
the “colour of a rising sun”. Jyotirisvara mentions embroi¬ 
dered red clothes of Bengal like Meghaudiimvara, Gahgdsagara, 
Gangora, LakmimlCisa, Dvara Vdsini and Sylhafi, 

Besides Bengal, Gujarat and Paithan were famous as centres 
of textile industry for centuries.^ Marco Polo notes on the 
quality of the products of Paithan in these words: “These 
are the most delicate buckrams and of the highest price; in 
sooth they look like the tissue of spider’s web. There can be 
no king or queen in the world but might be glad to wear 
them.”® 

These textile commodities were of many varieties, e.g., 
Ksaunia, Dukula, PaUorna, Karpdsika etc. Ktauma according 

13 
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to Maitrayaru Safiihita^ means a linen garment. K^irasvamin 
commenting on Amarako.^a^^ explains Kmuma as made of 
tlie fibre of ksauma, which is explained as Atasi in Amarakosa^^ 
and Nandana’s commentary on Manu'“. Hemachandra includes 
Dukula or Dugula in the category of Ksauma. But such an 
inclusion is against the evidence of Kautilya and Yajhavalkya. 
Kautilya^* differentiates between Dukula and Ksauma. 
Yajhavalkya^'* identifies K^^auma with AMupatfa, Patrorna, 
according to Amarako^a, was “a bleached or white Kauseya"" 
But the commentator Ksirasvamin explains it as a fibre 
produced from the saliva of a worm on the leaves of trees. 
Kdrpasika means cotton fabrics. Hemachandra states that 
cotton clothes were known as Vadara. There were also other 
materials, from which people prepared dress. Woollen clothes 
were known as urna in the time of Dcvala. Both Devala and 
Vijhanc^vara mention a different variant known as Kutapa}^ 
The latter clearly states that it was a blanket made of the hair 
of mountain-goats. 

Dress of the rich and the poor: 

There was a considerable difference between the dress 
worn by the rich and that used by the poor people. There is 
no doubt that Ksauma cloth, Chlnd nisuka or gold-embroidered 
clothes were used by the richer sections of the community. 
Damodara Gupta tells us that Chintamani, the son of a 
Government official, used to wear a yellow-coloured gold em¬ 
broidered cloth.^® A prostitute was given a pair of Chinam- 
suka by one of her admirers.'^ The Chinese silk {Chinam- 
suka) was such a costly fabric that the feudatories are said 
to have covered the path with it for King Nala to walk on.*^ 
This type of silken cloth is also mentioned in the Amgachhi 
grant of Vigrahapala III. Jayadeva’s Sri Krsna is described to 
have worn a dukula}^ 

The poor section of the community used ordinary clothes. 
They had to satisfy then?.selves with cotton clothes and some¬ 
times even with cloth made of hemp. In the padas of Saba- 
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rapada and Santipada, there are often references to cotton 
plants and carding. A song composed by the former tells us 
that ‘This my third house is as open as sky. Oh ! how, 
beautiful cotton flowers have blossomed in my garden.A 
poem of Subhauka, collected in the Saduktikarnamrta, also 
refers to the houses of poor Srotriya Brahmanas as strewn 
with cotton-seeds immediately after a storm.-^ In Kashmir 
poor people had to wear miserable hhanga or hcjinp-raade 
garments.^^ Prisoners were also given such dress in jails.-^ 

Textile manufacturers gave occupation to various classes 
of people. Some of them prepared not only the dhotis and 
saris, but also other items of dress such as veils or Avagun- 
thana and Nichola which was something similar to veil, ac¬ 
cording to the Karika of Hemachandra and Jayadeva's Gita- 
govindar^ References are also found to head-dress or 
for miales, and to Tasa blanket."® 

North Indians began using mosquito-nets at least as early 
as the time of the composition of the Chullavagga.-^ It is 
called Masaka-kutika in the Buddhist texts. P. K. Gode^"^ 
holds that the word Masakahari on Chatuhski came to be 
used in Sanskrit lexicons from about 1000 A.D. onwards. It 
is in the Vaijayanti of Yadavaprakasa (c. 1050 A.D.) that 
the earliest mention of the words is to be found.Ajaya, 
the lexicographer states that it was used by the rich people 
only (ed, T. G. Shastri, p. Ill, Kauda II. Verse 731). 

Umbrellas: 

The making of umbrellas was also an ancient craft of 
India.'’® Its use was confined not to males only but it was 
also popular with women. Maha^vela. in the Kadamvarl 
refers lo a woman holding an umbrella, Pfda sculptures also 
show ihe use of umbrellas.®^ In the Naisadhacharita Nala is 
described as using a white umbrella. But the most detailed 
account of it is found in Bhoja’s Yuktikalpataru,^^ Kings, 
princes, and ordinary people used different types of umbrellas. 
The VMe^a and Samdnya or special and ordinary types were 
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used by kings and common people respectively. The sj^ecial 
type was of two categories.— Nirdamla which could not be 
folded and sadanda which could be folded. The King is ad¬ 
vised to use an umbrella whose stick and neck are to be made 

of pure wood, spokes of pure origin and both the thread and 

the cloth are to be of scarlet colour. The King also used 
another variant whose stick and neck were made of sandal 
wood, thread and cloth were to be pure white and this um¬ 
brella was decorated with a golden pitcher at the top. In the 
Kali age, the prescribed measure of the royal umbrellas was 
danda or stick of four cubits, kilaka of 3 vitasti, 40 ialdka or 
spokes and each spoke three cubits long, cloth, double of those 
of spokes and kilaka of 6 aiigulis. At the time of marriage 

or coronation, the stick of the umbrella was to be of pure 

gold and the cloth was to be whiter, it was known as the 
NavcicUmda type. The princes of royal blood were given a 
different variant of umbrella. Its height was to be one-fourth 
less than the length o( the umbrella of the King. The Pratdpa 
type used by princes had bluish cloth and stick decorated with 
a golden pitcher at the top. As for common people, their 
umbrellas were to be half of the length of that used by princes. 
The stick of these ordinary umbrellas were made of timber: 
champaka, panasa, sdla, srlphala, sandal, vakida, neem, and 
varjarvorm. Iron spokes are conspicuous by their absence in 
all types of umbrellas 

It is interesting to note here that a copper-plate grant dated 
Saka 972/r. 1050 A.D. of King Trilochanapala of Gujarat 
refers to the dedication of an umbrella resplendant with gold 
and jewels to God Somanatha by Vatsaraja, the father of 
King Trilochanapala.'^* 

Sugar: 

We have already seen that the cultivation of sugarcane was 
popular in Bengal, Central India, Kashmir and Rajputana. 
Of these, Bengal and South India led in the manufacture of 
sugar. Bengal produced so much sugar according to the six- 
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teenth century Portuguese traveller Barbosa that she competed 
with South India in supplying it to different parts of India, 
Ceylon, Arabia and Persia.^^ 

Salt: 

Contemporary inscriptions of BengaP'* and Rajputana**^ and 
in the kingdoms of the Chandellas‘^^ Gahadavalas'*^ and 
Kalachuris of Tripuri'*'^ refer to grant of salt-pits and the 
right of manufacturing salt to donees. It is difficult to state 
whether there was a large-scale salt manufacture in Noijhern 
India. 

Metals (Iron and Steel): 

Northern India made a considerable progress in the field 
of metallurgy. Iron came to be used for variety of purposes 
during our period, specially in building temples. ’Utbi in his 
Tdnkh‘i-YamlnP^^ informs us that on both sides of the City 
of Mathura, “there were a thousand houses to which ideal 
temples were attached, all strengthened from top to bottom 
by rivets of iron.” (Beams). Indian engineers also planned 
the manufacture of beams. About 239 beams ranging upto 
17 feet long and upto 6" by 4" or 5" by 6" inches section 
have been used in the Gundichabari at Puri.'^^ Graves gives 

a detailed account of these beams. As many as 95 beams 

were fixed at the lintels of doors and 114 below the temple. 
Iron beams are also seen in the Bhuvaneshvar and also in 
the Konaraka temples. In the Konaraka temple Stirling 
counted 9 beams in 1824 *^ and Graves 29 beams. Dr. R. 
L. Mitra noted the length of beams as 21 feet with average 
cross-section of 8 inches by 10 inches. But Graves found the 
largest beam 35 feet long and 7" to 7^' inches square weigh¬ 
ing 6000 lbs. Percy Brown'^^ observes that beams were for¬ 
ged and “the larger ones were evidently produced by welding 
together a number of ‘blooms’ of wrought iron by means of 

a hammer. However, this process of forging of beams seems 

to have been known only to Orissa.” 
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Crucibles: 

Crucibles, swords and water-vessels were manufactured 
from iron. The making of the Jarandya yantram has been 
mentioned in the RasCirnavct^'^^ written in the twelfth or thir¬ 
teenth century and the Rasarainasanwchchaya^^, Iron cruci¬ 
bles were twelve digits long. Regarding the ingredients for 
crucibles, Vagbhata recommends that the “earth which is heavy 
and of a pale colour, sugar or earth from an ant-hill or earth 
which has been mixed with burnt husks of paddy, fibres of 
hemp plant, charcoal and horse-dung pounded in an iron 
mortar and also rust of iron, are to be recommended for 
crucible-making.” The Edilpur plate of Ke^avasena mentions 
water-vessels of iron.^* 

Arms, spears etc: 

Weapons of war such as arrow-heads and swords have 
been mentioned by a host of mediaeval Muslim historians. 
Alberuni also refers to the makers of arrows, spear points, 
swords and knives in Northern India.^^ The author of the 
Sukranitisdra regards those who could make light machines, 
arrows, cannon-balls, swords, bogs and quivers as useful ser¬ 
vants of the King."^** 

Swords ; 

The manufacture of swords was an ancient Indian in¬ 
dustry. ’Uibl^® says that soldiers of Brahmanapala, son of 
Anandapala, used white swords, blue spears and yellow- 
coats of mail. White swords evidently mean the best steel 
sword, which when swung appeared to be only a flash of 
light, a radiant whiteness. Nizami in his Tdj-ul-Mddsif^^ also 
gives a vivid picture of Indian swords used by the soldiers 
of Gwalior. “That sword was coloured of Caerulean blue, 
which from its blazing lustre resembled a hundred thousand 
Venuses and Pleiades, and it was a well-tempered horse-shoe 
of fire, which with its wound exhibited the peculiarity of 
lighting and thunder; and in the perfect weapon the extreme 
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of sharpness lay hid, like (poison in) the fangs of a serpent; 
and (the water of the blade) looked like ants creeping on the 
surface of a diamond.” The elaborate description of the 
process of manufacturing arms and weapons found in Sans¬ 
krit technical literature proves the truth of the statement made 
by Nizami. The indigenous literature also mentions the cha¬ 
racteristics of the swords manufactured in various parts of 
North India, The Yuktikalpataru of Bhoja states that 
Benares, Magadha, Nepal, Saurastra and Kalinga had a repu¬ 
tation for producing swords.""^ But Sariigadhara, who flour- 
rished in the thirteenth-fourteenth century, mentions that 
Khati-Khattara, Rishika, Vaiiga, Surparaka, Videha, Madhya- 
magrama, Chedide^a, Sahagrama and Kalihjar were famous 
centres.'^^ Of these places, the swords manufactured at 
Benares, Saurastra, Rishika, Ariga and Krdinjar could 
stand the test of time. Chau-Ju-Kiia states that the double- 
edged swords of Bengal were very sharp.A comparative 
study of the works of different periods show that some loca¬ 
lities developed their skill in course of time, while others fell 
into decay. Thus according to the A^ni Purana swords made 
in Khatiara are beautiful, Surparaka swords strong, Affga 
and Vafiga swords sharp.*'’^ In the eleventh century Bhoja, 
however, describes the Ahga swords as dirty and blunt.*'* 
Sariigadhara’s anthology of the thirteenth century speaks of 
Aiiga swords as famous for their sharpness, strength and 
excellent handles.*’® As the age of this particular poem is not 
known, its evidence cannot be accepted against the positive 
opinion of an expert like Bhoja. The decadence of South 
Bihar in the mediaeval age is well-known. A reference by 
Bhoja to the bad type of swords produced in Anga illustrates 
the decay of an once-famous industrial area. The criterion 
of distinction between good and bad swords, according to 
Bhoja’s Yuktikalpataru and NltikaJpataru ascribed to K§emen- 
dra, was the sound produced by them. The Agni Parana, 
however, regards that the sword, 50 ahgulas in length, pro¬ 
ducing the sound of an ornament was the best, and the best 
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types were those known as Padmapaluiagra, Mandaldgra,. 
Kcraviradalugra, Ghritagandhd and AkOsaprabha. The worst 
type was known as Kdkolukavarna,^'^ Sarngadhara^^ devotes 
nine slokas each on good and bad swords. The sword, 
which on being struck produced beautiful sound, was wor¬ 
shipped by kings and the one which was curbed was to be 
thrown away. 

Contemporary literature also discusses the relative qualities 
of iron. The Rctsendrasnrasamgraha quotes a passage from 
the YukUkalpataru on this. Bhoja puts the relative quality 
of the following grades of iron thus: Krouhcha iron two 
times better than Sdmanya iron, Kalihga as eight times belter 
than Krouncha, Bhadrd as hundred times better than Kalihga, 
Vajra as hundred times better than Bhadrd, Pandi as hundred 
times better than Vajra. Nirahga as ten times better than Pandi 
and lastly, the Kantha iron as million times better than 
Nirahga iron. These gradations of iron obviously refer to the 
pig, cast and wrought iron. But Ae author of the Rasaratna- 
samuchchaya was more precise in describing the characteristics 
of each quality of iron."'* Munda or cast iron has been classi¬ 
fied thus: Mridu or easily malleable but unbreakable and 
glossy, Kunfha which expanded very little after hammering 
and Kadara which was breakable. Tiksna or steel had the 
following six varieties: Khara, Sara, Hrinnctla, Tarabhafta, 
Vajira and Kdlalauha. Kdnta had also different varieties: 
Shrankka or iron which moved all other iron, Chumvaka 
and Kar^aka, i.e., magnetic iron, Drdvaka, i,e„ iron which 
easily melted, Romakdntd, i.e,, iron which when burnt shot 
hair-like filaments. These characteristics or iron and steel 
clearly prove that the manufacture of iron reached a high 
stage of development in Northern India in the period under 
survey. The process of purifying iron has been discussed at 
length by Sir P. C. Ray in his History of Hindu Chemistry.^^ 
The Kashmir manuscript of Vrinda (c. 900 A.D.) prescribes 
that iron is to be lighted first and thdn “macerated in the 
juice of the emblic myrobalan and trewia nudiflora and ex- 
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posed to the sun, and again to be macerated in the juice of 
certain other plants and then to be rubbed in a mortar”. 
Chakrapani of the eleventh century A,D. prescribes a better 
method of purification of iron. After the bar of iron is 
rubbed with impalpable powder, as described by Vrinda, the 
iron is to be heated to fusion point and plunged into the 
decoction of the myrobalans and roasted refpeatedly in a 
crucible.®^ The Rasanitnasamuchchcmf" informs us that if 
a piece of iron is rubbed with cinnabar weighing l/20th of 
the weight of that iron, and lemon juice and sour gruel and 
roasted in a covered crucible forty times, kantam, tlksnam 
and mundcim are killed. Tik.^na iron can be powdered if it 
is repeatedly heated. 

Copper: 

North Indians had presumably no knowledge of the copper 
mines of Chotanagpur and the Deccan. It was an article of 
export from Broach in the days of Periplus®‘* (c. 75 A.D.) 
but in Marco Polo's time ic. 1293) Thana port usedl to import 
copper.®'* The author of the Rasaratnasamuchchaya was 
aware only of the superior quality of copper brought from 
Nepal, and of the copper dug from mines in Mlechchha 
countries. Locations of copper are mentioned in the 
Dhfitutnanjarl, a part of the Rudraydmalatantra, probably 
a work composed not earlier than the fourteenth 
century, as Nepal, Kamariipa, Bengal, Madanesvara, Ganga- 
dvara, that is foot of the Himalayas, the country of the Mle- 
chchas, Riuna, the country of the Phirangas and mountaineous 
regions.®® 

Sulphide and sulphate are two compounds of copper. 
Vrinda (c. 900 A.D.) says that sulphide of copper could be 
prepared artificially. ‘'Sulphur, copper and the pyrites are to 
be pounded together with mercury and subjected to roasting 
in a closed crucible and the product thus obtained to be ad¬ 
ministered with honey.”®^ Chakrapani also gives us the 
method of preparing powder of copper •compound.®’^ 
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Copper could be extracted from other materials like blue 
vitriol and borax®® as is known from Rasarainasamiwhchaya 
{11. 133-136) which states: “Take blue vitriol and one-fourth 
its weight of borax and soak the mixture in the oil expressed 
from the seeds of pongamia glabra for one day only and 
then place it in a covered crucible and heat in the charcoal 
fire,” nidkshika which has been identified by P. C. Ray with 
pyrites and vimalaJ^ The process described in these books 
is similar to that of the earlier Rasaratnakara (II. 35-36) 
ascribed to Nagfirjuna. However, it is interesting to state 
here that according to the RasaraUiasamuchchaya II. 8D, the 
golden pyrite was available in Kanauj.^^ 

Use of other metals: 

Like the purification of iron, other matters like sulphur, 
alum or tuvari and minerals like silver, tin, lead could also 
be purified.'^ Besides these metals, mica was pressed into 
service. A close study of the RasaratnasamucHchaya^'^ 
reveals that there were three varieties, v/z. pinukam, ndga 
mandukam and vajrarn. The speciality of mica as known to 
them was that mica did not combine with mercury. 

Hindu alchemists could extract zinc from calamine.^^ The 
Rasaratnasamuchchaya, V. 205 and 212-216 prescribes the 
method of preparing alloys like Kdnisya (bell-metal) and 
Vartaloham.'^^ **Kdmsya, is made by melting together eight 
parts of copper and two parts of tin.” ‘^Vartaloham is pro¬ 
duced from Kdnisya, copper, pittala (brass), iron and lead.” 
The Bhatera copper-plate of Govinda-kesava also mentions the 
name of one Govinda, who used to make bell-metal. 

The purification of gold and other minerals or that of 
mercury was known to Indians for a long time. These were 
used for medical purposes. The earliest account of the 
chloride of mercury is to be found in the Rasdrnava^^ (c. 
1000-1212 A.D.). Sir P. C. Ray writes in his Hindu Chemistry 
that “the chlorides of mercury are found to be medicinally 
used from the twelfth century downwards”.^^ The Tantras 
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and the Natha yogins knew and popularised the use of mer¬ 
cury. That mercury gave long life was not the tall claim of 
the Tantras alone. Foreign observers like Marco Polo be¬ 
lieved in its efficiency. ‘‘There is another class of people 
called chugi Cy^^O”* writes Marco Polo, “who were indeed 
properly abraiman, but they form a religious order devoted 
to the idols. They are extremely long-lived, every one of 
them living to 150 or 200 years.... These people make use 
of a strange beverage, for they make a potion of sulphur and 
quicksilver mixed together, and this they drink twice every 
month.’”® The famous physician Chakrapfini (c. 1060 A.D.) 
gave due recognition to the preparation of black sulphide of 
mercury for cure of diseases. 

Glass Industry : 

The use of Kdcha or glass in India is at least as old as 
the age of Susruta, who prescribed that liquids and wine 
should be served in glass vessels. More references to glass 
occur in mediaeval works* of the 12th and 13th centuries. 
Rasnrnava mentions Kdcha Kupi\ a glass bottle. The use 
of different types of glass-vessels are mentioned in the thir¬ 
teenth century works on alchemy like Rasaratndkara of Nitya- 
natha Siddha and Rasaprakdiasudhdkara of Yasodhara.^'-* 
The Rasaratnasamuchchaya (IX. 34-36) also mentions an appa¬ 
ratus of glass known as Vdlukdyantram^^ which is described 
as follows: “A glass-flask with a long neck containing mer¬ 
curials is wrapped with several folds of cloth smeared with 
clay and then dried in the sun.” 

Mirrors: 

But Indians did not know the method of making looking- 
glasses. Brass served the purpose of mirrors. Mirrors were 
manufactured from eight minerals.®^ It appears from the 

* B. K. Sarkar in his edition of the Sukranltisdra wrongly trans¬ 
lated ksara, which occurs in the Sukranltisdra, IV. 2. 118 (Cal. Ed.), 
as glass. K?ara means alkali {vide Ray: Hindu Chemistry, I. 30 & 
38). 
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Yuktikalpataru that mercury was also one of the ingredients. 
The above-mentioned book also refers to three varieties of 
mirrors, v/z. bhavya which was ont-vitasti in length, vijaya 
which was four angulas long and broad and pauni^a on 
which fell the full length of a person. Even in the 17th cen¬ 
tury, when Vlran:itrodaya was composed, mirrors were made 
of bell-metal. India began to import foreign European 
glasses from 1550 A.D. onwards.*" So we may safely assume 
that the mirrors which figure in the Paia, Khajuraho, and 
Bhuvanesvar sculptures were made of brass or gem. 

Tanning Industry: 

How old the use of footwear is in India cannot be defi¬ 
nitely ascertained. The Taittirlya Samhitd^'\ Gobhila Grihya- 
sutra^^ and Mcthdbhdroia, Anusdsana Parva^'^ refer to it. Sculp¬ 
tural representations from Bengal, Bihar and other places**^ 
show the use of boots by Siirya and Revanta. Tanning in¬ 
dustry must have been popular as Laksmldhara speaks of 
jthe association of leather workers. The Sukranltisdra also 
refers to persons working with leather as deserving of the 
attention of the king.*’ Leather was also exported in large 
quantities from Thana.** Marco Polo says that dressed hide 
was exported to Arabia and the Persian Gulf.** Cambay was 
one of the centres for manufacture of sandals.**’ Besides shoes, 
other articles made were bags for cairying water and bottles 
for keeping oils.*‘ 

Boat-making industry : 

Boat-making was one of the main industries in countries 
like Bengal and Kashmir, which have got a net-work of rivers. 
The Charydpadas often explain their philosophy by using the 
simile of boats. A pada of Kahhapdda states that the body 
which is the net or Muyii should be plied in the mid-stream, 
and the Pancha Tathagata should be made an oarsman.®^ 
Some of the Charydpadas also introduce us to the method of 
plying boats. Incidentally the life of boatmen is presented 
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to US in these picturesque descriptions of the Sahajia Buddhists. 
Sarahapada states: “Body is boat, pure mind is its oar, the 
Guru’s words are helm. Fix up your mind and hold the boat, 
in no other way can you cross the river. The boatman 
carries the boat by rope; mingle yourself with Sahaja and 
do not go in any other different direction.”®'' Kamvalamvara 
also describes the starting of a boat. The peg of the boat 
has been taken out and the rope has been spread. Oh 
labourer, after asking the Sad guru, ply the boat He looks 
around ; but who can ply the boat without helm ? Another 
song composed by Bhusukupada, narrates that Bhusuku after 
crossing the Padma canal reached East Bengal. But Vanga 
(/.<?., East Bengal) is merciless—whatever nvaterial was on 
the boat, everything was taken away by the dacoits.®^ 

The Yuktikalpatani of Bhoja®'^ acquaints us with all the 
necessary materials and characteristic qualities of types of 
boats. Boats are classified by him on the basis of woods 
used in them. They are four categories, v/z. (a) light, soft 
and pieceable wood belonging to the Brahmanical class, (b) 
light and yet strong and not easily pieceable to the K§atriya 
class, (c) soft and heavy as Vaisya and (d) strong and heavy 
as Sxidra. Bhoja recommends that the Ksatriya wood was 
the most suitable for construction of boats. Another basis 
of his classification is the measurement and area of boats. 
The ordinary types were ten in number: kmdrci, n:adhyamd, 
bhlma, chapald, pdtdla, bhayd, dirghii, potrapuid, garb hard and 
manthard. Of these oi dinary vessels journey in bhlmd, bhayd 
and garbhani are regarded as inauspicious. Excepting man- 
than! all the above-mentioned boats could cross the ocean. 
Bhoja also advises that the woods of ocean-going vessels are 
not to be joined together with iron, because magnetic iron 
in the sea could lead to the capsize of boats. 

Contemporary inscriptions and literature also corroborate 
the statements of Bhoja. The Bhatera copper-plate refers 
to boats. In Bengal, during the days of Devaprda there were 
officers in charge of ferries called Tarika and Tarapati.^^ 
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Bengal n?erchants often went abroad. It is also well-known 
that the South Indians had intimate commercial and politi¬ 
cal contacts with South-East Asia, which could noti have 
been possible without ships. Sriharsa used the term pota 
for sea-going vessels.”^ CharyCi song no. 15 composed by 
Santipada also refers to vessels entering the seas 

Other types of boats are also mentioned in the Yuktikalpa- 
tarn. The special (viiem) boats are classified in two categories, 
viz* dir^^ha and imnatd. The former was again classified into 
ten sub-classes, viz* dirghikd, taranl, laid, gatvard, gdmint, 
tarl, jarighald, pldvinh dhdrim and vegini. Of these the use 
of lold, gdminl and pldvini has been regarded as troublesome. 
He also describes boats with cabins and without cabins. The 
boats with cabins are known as sarvatmndird, madhyamandird 
and agramandird on the basis of the position of the cabin in 
front, the rear or the whole of it. The first type sarvamandi- 
rd was used by kings and queens, the second one by the 
sovereign during rainy season and the third one for military 
expeditions. 

Contemporary literature and inscriptions show the value of 
boats in wars. The Kamauli grant of Vaidyade-va, the com¬ 
mentary of the Rdnicichmta refer to naval engagements and 
to the crossings of rivers by the Pfda army.^** Boats were 
used in a military expedition of Vijayasena.'^'’ The Madan- 
pur plate of Srjchandra also refers to ardhanauvdtaka and 
naiivdtuka, which mean a fleet of boats and half a division of 
fleet.^’"'^ It seems that only by the use of 1400 war-boats Sultan 
Mahmiid could defeat the Jats in 1026 A.D.^°^ In Kashmir, 
Sujji could win the battle of Gambhira by erecting a boat- 
bridge.^'^^ Boats are essential for crossing the rivers in Kashmir. 
The making of boat-bridges over Vitasta is as old as the time 
of Pravarasena II.’®* The importance of boats as the ordinary 
means of travel in the Kashmirian valley is evident from fre¬ 
quent references to river journeys in the Rdjatarangini.^^'^ 

It is interesting to note here that something like modem 
oceanic vessels with several floors and facilities like lounge. 
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playgrounds etc. are mentioned in Kalidasas Ra^^huvamsa^^^^ 
and Sfimad Bhagavata^^\ These are called Nauvimdna, 
Neither inscriptions nor technical literature acquaint us with 
such pleasure-boats. They may be poetic fancies. Dr. Radha- 
kumud Mookerjee is the first Indian historian to draw the 
attention of the scholarly world to the shipping industry in 
ancient India. 


Wooden furniture: 

Household commodities made of wood were, as in olden 
limes, chairs, couch and bedsteads. The YukUkaipataru men¬ 
tions chairs made of metal, stone, and wood. The varieties 
of woods used were: gdmbhdri, vanasa, chandana, hakula 
trees etc. The pl(has called subhasangaka, jaya, sukha, jaraka, 
were used during royal coronation. Bhoja also gives detailed 
information about the tyi^es of planks of wood used for manu¬ 
facturing the bedstead. There were eight types of bedsteads, 
viz- nuingal(A, vijayd, pmii» ksan:d» iu^ti, sukhdsana, pracanda 
and sarvatobhadrd, each of which differed from the other in 
size. The Rdjatarahgini mentions cotton-padded couch. 


Soap and soap-nuts: 

A scholarly account of the use of soap and soap-nuts in 
ancient and mediaeval India has been given by Gode.^®® As 
early as the ManusmrtP^^ and Yfljnavalkya^^'^ various types 
of woollen or silken goods were washed with ariHa or soap¬ 
berry tree, bel fruit or v^ah and ksarairnttikd or saline earth. 
According to Dalhana of Kashmir (c. 1100 A.D.) saline earth 
could be found in plenty at Badatarade^a near Benares. 
Phenaka, a soap-like substance began to be used by men of 
fashion in the days of Vatsyayana. By the time of Aparaka, 
the following things were used for cleaning clothes: hot water, 
ashes, powder of wheal, kalaya, mam, masiira and mudga 
pulses, cowdung, salt, earth, gosakrldabhasma, sand, alkaline 
water, asmapragharsam and gomfitrakmra. Silvery water was 
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to be used for woollen and silken garments and gold-water 
for kmiima goods. Exposure to air, fire, moon’s and sun’s 
rays was recommended in case of costly woollen garments 
and also the use of soap-nuts, i/ivuda, rice (tmidula), and 
mustard.^ 

Ornaments: 

Arab travellers like Sulaiman and Abu Zeid of the ninth 
century found men and women using gold bracelets adorned 
with precious stones. 

Precious ear-rings and collars were worn by kings and 
the grandees of courts Describing the ornaments used by 
kings, Abu Zeid writes: “They (/>., the kings of the Indies) 
wear also collars of great price, adorned with precious stones 
of diverse colours, but especially green and red ; yet pearls 
are what they most esteem; and their value surpasses that 

cf all <Jther jewels_ The grandees of their court, the great 

officers and captains wear the like jewels in their colours.”^ 
Many ornaments are referred to in the Deopara inscription of 
Vijayasena and the Naihati plate of Vallalasena. The former 
mentions jewels, necklaces, ear-rings, anklets and gold brace¬ 
lets."* Rdmacharita^^'\ Tri^aHtiMdkdpurumcharita Ruja- 
taraiiginV^^ Sa/nayamatriker^^ and Naimdhacharita^^^ des¬ 
cribe various types of ornaments. The terracotta figures dis¬ 
covered at Rajghat, Baranasi show how the hairs of ladies 
were tied with pearl festoons.**^ Ratnakundala was a popular 
ornament in Bengal.*"* The Khajuraho sculptures show that 
keyura, nupiira and graivyeka necklace were extensively used. 
O. C. Gangoly has shown that these sculptures demonstrate 
The wearing of various kinds of ornaments by females on their 
forehead, arms, wrists and ears.*^^ In the Desindmamxda of 
Hemachandra we have the names of the following ornaments : 
ear ornaments, rings, necklace and head ornament called 
chCihdso}^^ Besides these, ornaments like ullarayam made 
of cowries and Tagnam, a bracelet made of strings as used 
by poorer people are also mentioned by Hemachandra.^^^ 
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The high degree of skill attained by jewellers is amply 
testified by the intricate designs manifested in the necklaces 
and car-rings in Khajuraho sculptures. Parvati and Laksmi 
wear a necklace arranged in rectangular slabs. An Apsara 
with a mirror in the Kandariya Mahadeo temple wears a 
tyre-shaped necklace and the Flying Deva in the Duladeo 
ten?pie is seen with a necklace whese rectangular blocks are 
long. As regards ear ornaments, the Apsara of the Parsvanath 
temple, wears a heavy ornament, where a bud appears below 
the car and below the bud a sun-flower-like ear-ring hangs. 
The Apsara with a mirror in the Kfili temple has an ear¬ 
ring, which is a round pressed square-block. Another Apsara 
with a scorpion in the Kandariya Mahadeo temple has an 
ear-ring whose flowers arc entwined. 

Contemporary inscriptions and litierature refer to the 
following industries also: machinery for drawing water,^*'’ 
for extraction of oilj"^’ for pressing barley,^ equipments for 
catching fishes,^conchshcll,^ construction of chariots, stone¬ 
cutting, enamelling of metals, pottery.^'”* polishing earthen, 
wooden, stone and metallic vessels, making of watches and 
musical instruments, roaps and saddles, flaying of hides, 
canework^-’^ dyeing of clothes/^* ivory-works,’silver pro¬ 
ducts’^ ‘ etc. The casting of metallic images was another 
important industry in India. Its centres, however, are not 
known to us. But it is certain from the findspot of images 
of Nalanda and Kurkihar that bronze industry was in a 
flourishing condition in South Bihar. Soon after the Turko- 
Afghan invasion, the bronze industry seems to have disap¬ 
peared from the region in the thirteenth century. 

Organisation of Guilds: 

The artisans and craftsmen engaged in different industries 
generally carried on their work in their own cottages. Some 
of them, however, had a number of apprentices under them. 
These apprentices learnt the craft under the master’s care 
and supervision. He had to provide them with food and 

14 
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lodging, but no remuneration had to be paid for the output 
turned out by the apprentices. As all classes of people were 
habituated to live in joint families and as five to ten adult 
male members very often lived in one family, the industrial 
units in the eleventh and twelfth centuries need not be con¬ 
sidered as run by one or two personally. People belonging 
to the same vocational caste used to reside together in a 
village or in a quarter of the town. 

From time immemorial the artisans and craftsmen carried 
on their work under the control of their srenls or corpora¬ 
tions. Each craft or industry had its own corporations, but 
these bodies were local in character. There is no evidence 
to show that the vocational corporations or srenis of villages 
were united in district councils or that the latter sent' re¬ 
presentatives to the regional or state councils. The local 
associations, however, in big cities or capital towns wielded 
considerable power. 

Medhatithi commenting on Manu Vlll. 41 states that 
are formed by artisans, tradesmen, money-lenders, 
coach-drivers and so forth. Vijnane^vara in explaining Yajm- 
valkya II. 30 specifically mentions the sreni of weavers, shoe¬ 
makers, betel-sellers etc. Devannabhaita also defines irenis 
as guilds of craftsmen like weavers.^^* Alberuni states that 
eight classes of people, namely, the fullers, shoe-makers, 
jugglers, basket and shield-makers, sailors, fishermen, hunters 
of wild animals and birds and weavers formed guilds.^'*® The 
Tailika ire/il or guild of oil-pressers*'^^ and gardeners^®® are 
referred to in contemporary inscriptions. 

Laksmidhara^®®, Apararka^^® and Devannabhatta**^ all 
quote a passage of Brihaspati which, states that the ^rerfis, 
as well as ganas and village associations, may make certain 
agreements which must be binding on all the members. The 
old law-givers like Yajnavalkya and Narada lay down that 
it is the duty of the king to prevent the breach of conven¬ 
tions of sreni, puga, naigatm etc.'*® These clearly show 
that the guilds had some power to make laws relating to the 
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conduct of their business. They had also some judicial 
powers. Apararka quotes Brihaspati to show that the heads 
of guilds may reprimand and condemn wrong-doers and may 
also excommunicate them.*^^ It is, however, stipulated in 
the Sukranltisara that cases of theft and robbery are tb be 
decided by the king alone and not by the guilds.^*^ 

The Smrtichandrikd declares that when samihas like 
srenls fail to decide cases unanimously, they should appoint 
an executive committee consisting of two three or five kciya- 
chintakas and hitavddins.^^-' The heads of important guilds 
commanded great authority and respect. The Deopara ins¬ 
cription states that Sfilapani who was the head of the artisans 
lof Varendra (North Bengal), received from the king the tittle 
of Rtlnaka.^^^ 
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CHAPTER X 


Currencyi Banking and Usury 

The plunder of accumulated gold and silver on an extensive 
scale in cities like Kanauj, Mathura and Somanatha by Sultan 
Mahmud could not but produce an adverse effect on the currency 
system in Northern India. Gold had gone out of currency as a 
result of the large-scale devastation of the country by the Hunas. 
Excepting Kashmir, it took nearly five hundred years to make 
arrangement for issuing gold coins after the fall of the Gupta 
empire. The credit of resurrecting gold currency goes to 
Gaiigeyadeva, who ascended the throne of Tripuri some time 
before 1019 A.D. He must have issued these in his kingdom 
when other parts of India were being devastated by Sultan 
Mahmud. Varanasi, which had recently been incorporated by 
him in his own kingdom, was denuded of its riches by Ahmad 
Niyultigin, Governor of the Punjab under the ruler of Ghazni. 
The general impoverishment of the country prevented Gahgeya- 
deva’s successors from continuing the issue of gold currency*.' 
King Harsa (1089-1101 A.D.) was the only king of Kashmir 
during our period to issue gold and silver coins. 

In the second-half of the eleventh century A.D. Kirttivarman 
issued UdAi-drammas weighing 31 grains only.'’ Amongst his 
successors Madanavamian issued Ouarter-Drummcrs and Para- 
mardi full Dramma. weighing 61.64 grains. PrthvTdeva, 
Jajalladeva and Ratnadeva II belonging to the Kalachuri 
dynasty of Ratanpur issued gold coins weighing 13 to 60 grains.* 
The only Paramara ruler to issue gold coin was Udayaditya, who 
ruled over parts of Central and Northern India between 1060 
and 1087'* A.D. A large number of gold coins of Govindachandra 

* Prof. Mirashi suggests that probably Karna struck the eight gold 
coins which bear the name of Gahgeyadeva and have been discovered 
in the village of Isurpur, Tahsil Rehli, Saugor district, on the ground 
that they differ considerably from other coins of Gahgcyadeva.* 
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Gahadavala has been discovered. These \isually weigh 59 
to 68 grains. The only ruler belonging to the Chaulukya 
dynasty of Gujarata whose gold coins have been discovered 
is Jayasiihha Siddharaja, two of whose gold coins have been 
found in the Jhansi district of the U. P.® Speaking of the gold 
coins issued by the Chandellas. Kalachuris of Tripurt and 
Ralanpur, Tomaras, and Rathors, Dr. S. N. Chakravarti observes: 
“The metal is generally very much debased”.^ Dr. Altekar 
draws attention to the depreciation of the gold coins in 
weight from 120 grains to 60 grains in the gold coins of 
Northern India in the eleventh and twelfth centuries.® 
He also shows that silver coinaee of the period was 
about ten grains lighter. PrthvTraja III (c. 1177-1192 
A.D.) issued silver and billon coins, whose weight varied 
from 47 to 53 grains. Dr S. N. Chakravarty observes that 
on account of the scarcity of silver, “the Rajput states were 
forced to use billon as a substitute of silver’".® According to 
Cunningham, “the Billon coins of mixed silver and copper 
which were adopted by all the later kings or Tomaras and 
Chauhnns. are called Diliwals or Dilials by the early Muham¬ 
madan writers”.’® The weight of copper coins of Govinda- 
chandrii preserved in the Indian Museum weigh 37 to 49 
grains, while those issued by the Tomaras and Chahamfmas 
are in the neighbourhood of 50 grains, in place of the ancient 
Indian standard Karsapona of 146 grains. 

The standard money in many parts of Northern India 
anpears to have been Dramma, The Gwalior inscription of 
Bhojadeva of Kanani. dated 875 A.D., the Pehoa, Asni and 
Sivadoni in^^rri onions of the tenth centur\'.” the stone-inscrip¬ 
tion of A<vaka dated 1143 A D.,’^ the Kiradu stone-inscrip¬ 
tion of Alhanadeva, dated VS 1209/1152 A.D.,'® the Nadol 
plates of Prince Kirtiprda dated 1160 A.D.''' and the Besani'® 
and Jaunpur’® inscriptions of 1207 and 1216 A.D. refer to 
Drainmas, The most interesting of these from the standpoint 
of history of currency is the Siyadoni inscription, which men¬ 
tions four varieties of Drammas and four other varieties of 
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coins, namely, Panchiyaka-dramma, Vigrahapala-dramma, 
Vigrahapala-satka-dramma, Srimadadivardha-dramma, Vardha- 
kdyavimsopaka, Kdkinl, Vardfaka and Kapardaka. “The Pah- 
chiyaka dramma^\ according to P. N. Bhattacharyya, “appears 
to have been a piece of 5 Boddikas, As a Boddika weighs 
11.2 grains, a Pahchiyaka could weigh only 56 grains.”’^ 
Heniachandra mentions Boddia as a coin, and this may be the 
same .\s Boddikas. Dr. V. S. Agrawala equates a Boddika 
with the old Bengali term of accounting called Badi, which 
consists of 5 Gandri% or 20 Cowries or quarter-Pnrn^i.’® 
Cunningham takes Boddika as a corrupt form of Padika which 
means one-fourth. He. of course, treats a Boddika as a 
quarter of silver Pur ana. A copper Boddika^^ could be equal 
to twenty Cowries, but not a silver Boddika. Dr. Altekar in 
explaining the Shergadh fKotah) inscription of V.S. 1075 also 
points out that the term Vodri means one-fourth of the 
copper Pana and was equivalent to twenty Cowries.’^^ The 
Pahehivakadramma, therefore, was equal to one hundred 
Cowries. The Vigrahapdla-dramma weighed 67.2 grains which 
is of the same weight as the Sadhoddika-dramma mentioned in 
the Jaunpur inscription. It was equal to 6 Boddikas or 120 
Cowries. The weight of a gold Srlmadddivaraha-dramfra was 
about 63 grains. It was, therefore, of a little higher value 
than a Pahchiyaka and a little lower than the Vigrahapeda- 
dramma. 

A Kapardaka is the same as Kapadi as mentioned in the 
Bilhari inscription. It has been translated as one Cowrie shell 
by R. D. Banerji.^' It has got, therefore, the same meaning 
as the Varataka. According to the Ganitasara, 20 Varafakas 
or Cowrie shells make one Kageni or Kdkirii. Laksmldhara^* 
states that it is well-known that 4 Kakinls make one Pana 
and 16 Panas are equivalent to one Pur am. The term 
Purdna is frequently found in the Sena inscriptions. It means 
therefore, 20 Varntakas X 4 Kakinls X 16 Panas -■ 1280 
Cowries. This is also the finding of Dr. N. K. Bhattasali, 
who equates Kdham and Kdrsdpana with Kapardaka 
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Purana.^^ He seems to have followed the lead of Thomas, 
who states that 16 Pams were equal to 1 Kahdwan or Kdrsd- 
pana of silver.^^ 

Stein has reconstituted the following table for calculating 
the currency of Kashmir, after talcing into consideration all 
the literary references in Kashmirian literature and also the 
account of Abul Fazl 

Designation. Equivalent values on 

A bul FazVs estimate. 

12 Dlnnaras- 1 Dvada^a (Bdhgani) l/8th Dam or 1/320 rupee. 

2 Dvada^a = 25 Dinnaras {Pancha- l/4th Dam or 1/360 rupee, 

virhiatika) 

4 Pancha- 

vim&atika = 100 Dlnndras (/ Sata, 1 Dam or 1 /40th rupee. 
Hath) 

\0 Sata =1000 Dlnndras (I Sahasra, 10 Dam or i rupee. 

Sasun) 

100 Sahasra =^100,000 Dlnndras {I Laksa^ldkh) 25 rupees. 

lOXi Lak^a = 10Dlnndras (1 Koti^ crore) 2500 rupees. 

Speaking of the traditional systems of counting current upto 
1892 A.D. he states: 

1 Bdhgan or 12 Dlnndras = 8 Cowries. 

1 Puntshu or 25 Dlnndras -16 Cowries. 

He further observes: “As 4 Puntshus go to the Hath, which is 
represented now by the pice or 1/64 of a rupee, it follows 
that 16 X 4 X 64 = 4096 Cowries are, or were, until quite 
recently reckoned in the rupee”,It may be noted here that 
the Kashmirian Dlnndra was lower in value than the Cowrie 
as 8 Cowries were equal to 12 Dinnoras, It was difficult to 
import and transport Cowries to Kashmir and this is why its 
price was higher there. 

Some inscriptions refer to a coin called Gadhaiyd or 
Gadyanas. These are identified by Cunningham with Sadbod- 
dikka-drammas of Jaunpur inscription. 

In spite of gold, silver, buillion and copper currency, the 
masses kept their account and transacted business in Cowries, 
We have already noted the use of Cowrie in the Siyadoni 
inscription and in the Bilhari inscription, which records the 
receipt of one Kapardi from each shop by the Saiva ascetics.** 
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Ksemendra in his Saniayamdtrikd^'^ refers to a miserly mer¬ 
chant who sends his contribution to a dinner party one Told 
of oil, two Tolas of salt and two Svetakas or Cowries for 
vegetables. In his Kaldvildsa^^ he relates the story of another 
merchant who sent three Cowries every evening to his house 
for daily expenses, Kalhana speaks of a favourite of King 
Sariigramadeva who started his life with a Vardtaka or Cowrie 
and finally amassed a crorc.^® From all these Stein concludes 
“that the Cowree was from early times used as a monetary 
token in Kashmir as elsewhere in India”.®*^ He further obser¬ 
ves that “gold and silver cannot have formed in Hindu times 
an important part of the actual coined currency in Kashmir”.^' 

A similar statement may be made with regard to the 
currency in Bengal. The Charydpadas refer to the use of 
Kdvad^ and Vodi.^^ Minhaj states that when the Muhamme- 
dans for the first time came to Bengal they noticed no silver 
currency in the country but found the people using Cowrie 
shells in economic transactions.'*'* The land-grants of the Sena 
period speak of Parana and Kapardaka-Puranas indeed, but 
Dr. S. K. Chakravarti suggests that these were a mere abstract 
unit of account and that “payments were made in Cowries and 
a certain number of them came to be equated to the silver 
coin, the Purarid\^'^ Chandesvara quotes Hnrita in his Griho- 
stharaindkara (Page 447) to show that at the rate of 8 Panas 
monthly interest on 25 Purdnas, the principal would be 
doubled in 4 years and 2 months. 

There was a severe paucity of coined money in Orissa. 
wSome of the land crants of the Somavarfi.<T rulers and the 
Talcher coppcr-olates of Gayadatunga refer to rent in certain 

quantities of silver measured in Palas, Mdsas and Gufijds.^-' 
The daily transactions were certainly carried on there in Cowries. 

A close study of inscriptions, however, reveals that bigger 
transactions used to be carried on in many parts of Northern 
India in gold and silver. Even a remote corner of Eastern 
India like Assam used gold coins, as is testified to bv the 
grant of 900 gold coins to a Brfihmana of Varendrf by King 
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Jayapala of Kamarupa,^® who flourished in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury A.D. An inscription of the reign of BhTma 11 of Gujarat, 
dated V.S. 1264/1207-08 A.D. shows that the Pratihara (door¬ 
keeper) Sakhada gave to one Rauta Uchchadeva together with 
his sons and grandsons, one Dramma yearly and one Rupaka 
daily to some other persons.®^ This shows that the Dramma 
referred to above was gold Dramma and that Rupaka was 
apparently made of silver. 

The relative value of gold, silver and copper must have 
differed from one state to another, on account of the availability 
or* otherwise of one metal in terms of others. Theoretically, 1 
part of gold was equal to 16 parts of silver aeeording to the 
twelfth-century mathematician Bhaskaracharya. who states 
that 16 silver Drammas were equal to a golden Niska.^^ The 
same ratio is also prescribed in the Sukranltisara. which 
states that gold is 16 times dearer than silver.*^® The same 
work states that silver is 80 times dearer than copper.'^® 
Dr. Altekar has shown however, that according to Bhaskara- 
chnrya and the Mediniko.na one silver Dramma was equal to 
16 copper Papas. He further observes: “The silver unit in 
the currency at the time of Bhaskaracharya was of about 50 grs.; 
and allowing for an alloy of 20°'. the data in Lflavati would 
show that 40 grains of silver were equal in value to 16x140 
grs. of copper. The ratio in the price® of the two metals would 
thus be 1: 56.” This is a much higher ratio than the one 
mentioned by Sukra. We, however, do not know what the 
unit of the copper currency was actually in vogue in the time 
of LTlavatT. Tf we assume that it wavS a Pana of 20 and not 
16 Mashas, then the ratio between the prices of the two metals 
would be about 1: 70.”*’ 

Banking: 

Merchants and manufacturers used to keep deposits of 
customers with them. We have not been able to find out any 
epigraphic evidence of the existence in Northern India of any 
guild accepting the deposits on promise to pay interest during 
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ihe eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D. The Siyadoni inscrip¬ 
tion records lhat in Samvat 969/912 A.D., the merchant Nagaka 
gave to a deity the capital of 1350 Srlmadadivardha-drammas 
which had been invested with the distillers of spirituous liquor.^" 
The Turkish raids, almost interminable warfare between the 
North Indian states and the frequent wars of succession which 
characterised the period under review, must have adversely 
allected the position or indigenous bankers. The old law¬ 
givers state that if the deposit be lost tiirough act of God or 
the King or is stolen by thieves, the person who has accepted 
the deposit is not to be made liable to return them.‘^* We may 
presume that in troublous period between 1030 and 1194 A.D. 
many such deposits were either plundered by invaders or taken 
away by the King for reasons of state. There arc definite 
indications to show that the supply of capital was inadequate 
to meet the demand and, therefore, concessions had to be made 
in favour of the owners of capital to induce them to invest it 
in trade and industry, and also lend it for consumption purposes. 

According to Manu the property which is mortgaged on 
the condition that in lieu of interest the fruits or profits of it 
are to be enjoyed by the creditor cannot be sold or gifted away 
by the latter even after a long time.'*^ Medhatithi in explain¬ 
ing this verse says that the creditor cannot sub-mortgage such 
a property. But after a lapse of some three or four hundred years 
from ihe time of Medhatithi, Kullukabhatta notes that it is a 
common practice in all countries for a mortgagee to execute a 
sub-mortgage of land. Capital could not be locked up indefi¬ 
nitely for a long time and so provision had to be made for 
making it available to the creditor by allowing him to sub¬ 
mortgage the property. 

Kane has pointed out that Vijnane^vara in explaining 
Ydjnavalkya 11.64 states that if the income from a mortgaged 
property is not sufficient to meet the interest wholly then the 
debtor may have to pay the principal and the unpaid part of 
the debt before redeeming his property.^'^ This again shows 
that on account of scarcity of loanable funds, which are now 
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technically called liquid as^ts, a rate of inteiest was fixed even 
in such cases of loan in which the creditor was given, the right 
cases of loan in which the creditor was given, the right to 
enjoy the produce of the mortgaged property and that if he 
found its value less than that of stipiilated rate of interest, he 
could charge the balance on the debtor. This was highly 
prejudicial to the debtor, because the creditor might not have 
applied sufficient doses of labour and capital to the land mort¬ 
gaged or given inadequate food to the milch-cow pledged. 

Manu and Gautama have distinctly laid down that “the 
amount of principal and interest recoverable at one time in 
a lump sum cannot be more than double of the money lent”.'*® 
But Vijnane^vara in explaining Ydjnavalkya II. 39 stipulates 
certain conditions under which it is possible for the creditor 
to rciilise more than double of the amount lent. Of these the 
most in?portant is that if th$ interest is received every day, 
month or year and is not claimed in a lump sum at one time 
then the total interest received by a creditor may be even 
several limes more than the principal lent. Interest was certainly 
collected by the creditor periodically in most cases and in all 
these cases the law of darneli4pat could be evaded intentionally. 

Merchants sometimes proved dishonest in their dealings 
with depositors. Kalhana relates a story of such a mer¬ 
chant, who had taken a deposit of one lakh, of Dinndras from 
a customer. The deposit lay with him for a period of twenty 
or thirty years, during which the customer used to take out 
small amounts for his expenditure. When he ai^ed for the 
return of the balance, the merchant made an absurd and 
fraudulent statetment from his account book as follows: 
“...600 {Dinndras) have been taken by you for tolls in cross¬ 
ing the bridge. A hundred was given to the leather worker 
for the repair of a torn shoe and of a whip. For 50 (your) 
servant-girl took ghee against a blister on the foot. From 
pity you gave 300 to a potter-woman who was crying over 
her broken load of pots. Look again and again, here they 
are put down on the birch-bark. For a 100 you have 
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brought from the market mice and fish-juice to feed ten¬ 
derly the kittens of the cat. For seven hundreds were 
bought butter as an ointment for the feet as well as rice- 
flower, ghee and honey on the occasion of the baths of the 
iraddha fortnight. Your little boy took honey and ginger 

when suffering from an attack of cough. In order to 

get rid of an obstinate beggar who tore his testicles and 
was expert in assaults, you gave him 300. For the incense, 
the roots of the Sauda plant and the onions (presented) to 
the Gurus, at an average (estimate) of the whole cost one 
hundred or two must be counted.” He ultimately claimed 
that interest must be paid on these advances as the total 
of these sums, according to his reckoning exceeded the 
aiiM)unt of the original deposit. The merchant speaks of the 
deposit as a closed one bearing no interest. King Uchchala, 
however, decided that as the deposited amount was used by 
the merchant it must bear interest. We have made this 
lengthy quotation because here Kalhana draws a realistic 
picture of the Kashmirian society in the twelfth century. He 
makes a sweeping remark regarding the character of indi¬ 
genous bankers as follows: “A merchant in a law-suit rela¬ 
ting to the embezzlement of a deposit is more to be dreaded 
than a tiger; because he shows a face smooth as oil, uses 
his voice but very little and shows a gentle appearance”.^^ 

Yajnavalkya'**^ has laid down that if the depositee makes 
use of the article deposited without the permission of the 
depositor, he should be fined and made to return the deposit 
with interest. But Chande^vara states that if the deposit is 
not sealed and if the depositee uses it for sometime and then 
replaces it, no blame or liability attaches to him.*® 

A highly interesting document relating to the use of 
Hundis in the eleventh century A.D. has been quoted from 
K^emeadra’s Lokaptakdsa by Stein. It relates to a transac¬ 
tion for a sum of 10,000 Dinndras* which is payable at 

♦ The Hundlka torm runs as follows: 
deyam srl prdpte snti visare Jayananeya dam iara) amukena- 
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Jayavana, modern Zevan, within a period of one year. The 
Lokaprakasct, which was originally written by K§emendra and 
later on supplemented by various other persons belonging to 
the Hindu period of Kashmir, uses the terms, dinndrojjama- 
chirikd or acknowledgment of a debt in Dinndra or cash, 
dhdnyojjdmachirikd or acknowledgment of a debt in 
rice and hhdndojjdmachirikd or acknowledgment of a 
debt on pawn/’‘ In his Sarnayamdtrikd too we come across 
the term IJjjdniappaitnkd, meaning a document acknowledg¬ 
ing the receipt of a loan.^“ It was usual, therefore, to have 
documents relating to a loan transaction. Yajhavalkya and 
Narada prescribe that the creditor must either write on the 
reverse of the document or issue separate receipts for the 
part payment made to him by the debtor.^^ The Jaunpur 
brick-inscription dated 1217 A.D. shows that one Gangadeva 
borrowed 2250 Dratrmas on the security of cultivated lands 
and attested his own signature on the inscribed bricks.*'^ Un¬ 
scrupulous money-lenders used to take advantage of the illi¬ 
teracy of debtors. Dumodaragupta relates that Hara used to 
write ten times the amount lent.^'^ 

The merchants used to borrow capital from indigenous 
bankers just as they do at present. The rate of interest 
charged was much heavier in the eleventh and twelfth cen¬ 
turies A.D. Both Lak§midhara and Chandesvara quote with 
approval the time honoured rate of l/80th of the principal 
lent as interest per month on secured debts. This means that 
the principal was doubled in 6 years and 8 months, or that 
it yielded an interest of 15 per cent.^® The Mahajanas of 
Sivapura paid 25^4 interest on the deposit of 6 Gadydnas, 
This is nearly the same rate as the rate of 2% per month 
prescribed by Lak^mTdhara and Chandesvara on loans with- 


mukapiitrena kufh vd neMne sati dharmataf} dinnura-sahasra&ake anke 
di 10,000 etc. ulndraadydrhhya samvatsaram tSvatIpraptaWhhadIdi 
{tmdrd) sahasraekam ny ay apraya pari hare sati ruddha nibandharh 
nyftyatdmIataydCl) yasya hasteyam hundikd taiyaivarh. 
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out pledge or mortgage bandhaka-rahitaj*^ Alberuni writes®®, 
‘The usury or taking percentages is forbidden... only to the 
Sudra. It is allowed to lake percentages, as long as his 
profit is not more than one-fiftieth of the capital” {i.€„ not 

more than 2 %). This was the ordinary rate for perfectly 

secure debts. But Vijhane^vara upholds the charging of a 
rate of 10% per month or 120/; per year from merchants 
who had to traverse dense forests for carrying on trade ; sea¬ 
faring traders being charged double this rate. He adduces 
the argument that these exorbitant rates are allowed because 
of the great danger of the loss of even the principal as the 

debtors may perish by shiprcck or from the attacks of rob¬ 

bers and wild beasts. This apprehension of losing the princi¬ 
pal shows that there were persons and institutions to 
advance money to traders engaged in risky trades on per¬ 
sonal security, because had there been sufficient security, the 
question of losing the principal would not have arisen at all. 

It was customary to lend not only money but also various 
articles of consumption like grains, fruits, ghee, milk, woollen, 
silken and cotton clothes, salt, oils, wines, gur, yarn and 
leather. Chande^vara in his Vhddaratnakara^^ has given an 
elaborate list of such articles, compiled from smrti works. 
He also mentions the maximum that can be recovered by 
the creditor fron> the debtor. He quotes Katyayana to show 
that the maximum recoverable in the case of oils, liquors, 
ghee, raw-sugar and salt was eight-fold ; in the case of metals 
other than gold and silver five times; and in the case of 
fruits, silk, wool, pearls, corals, gold and silver double of 
what is lent out. He also quotes from Brhaspati a text 
approving the recovery of a loan of seeds by the payments 
of five times the quantity lent. This was, of course, the 
maximum. The actual rate must have depended on the rela¬ 
tive intensity of the desire to take the loan and that of len¬ 
ding out. In any case, the lot of the debtor was a hard one. 
This is why the law-givers condem.n the profession of the 
money-lender. Brhaspati has defined Kuslda or interest as 

15 
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that which is taken fourfold or even eight-fold without any 
qualm of conscience from a wretched man who is sinking 
or distressed.*^® Laksmidhara, condemns the practices of 
charging heavy interest and compound interest. He further 
observes that the greatest sinner is the usurer who outweighs 
all other sinners.®** But at the same time he recognises that 
the business of money-lending is free from dangers of drau¬ 
ghts. rats, etc.®‘ 
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CHAPTER XI 

Public Finance 

LaksmTdhara sets up before the rulers the high ideals 
preached by Katyayana regarding the financial administration 
of the state. Citing two verses from Katyayana, which, however, 
cannot be traced in Kane’s edition of the work, Laksmldhara 
declares that the king is the supporter of all those whom there 
is none else to look after, he is the son to the sonless and 
father to the orphans and the asylum to the homeless. He 
specifically mentions the duty of the king to maintain carefully 
the learned Brahmanas. widows and the helpless persons.' In 
describing the plan of settling the dur^a or fortified town, he 
follows the lead of the Malsya Punmed which prescribes that 
it should have a majority of Vaisyas and Sudras. many artisans 
and a few Brahmanas. all of whom should be devoted to the 
king and all should be free from the burden of heavy taxation. 
Being an orthodox Brahmana himself, he takes care to quote 
from Bihaspati the adage that the king should not impose 
any tax on the Brahn-anas learned in the Vedas; and that 
it is the duty of the king to endow them with land and 
houses so that they may not have any difficulty in earning 
their livelihood.'' rhe numerous grants which the Gahada- 
viila kings made to the Brahmanas show that Laksraidhara’s 
recommendation in this respect was followed scrupulously by 
them. We have to examine whether in the matter of taxa¬ 
tion they were equally solicitous of earning the good opinion 
of all classes of subjects. 

Lak^midhara does not lay down the rate at which land 
revenue, the principal source of income in an agricultural 
country, should be levied. He quotes the views of Manu, 
Brhaspati, Visnu and Gautama in this respect without stat¬ 
ing whether it should be levied at 1/6th, I/8th or l/12th 
as Manu holds, or at l/6th. l/8th or 1/lOth as recommended 
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by Gautama and Brhaspali, or it should be at a flat rate 
of l/6th as prescribed by Vi^iiu/ It is interesting to note 
that Somesvara, the author of the Manasoll^a, also does 
not lay down any specific rate. He simply directs that one- 
sixth, one-cighth or one-twelfth of the share of the corn pro¬ 
duced should be collected as bhaga or land revenue paid in 
kind according to the fertility of the soil/’ As a matter of 
fact, it is not advisable to prescribe one uniform rate of 
taxation with regard to land which has got access to water 
from river or canal and to the land which has to depend 
on monsoon for irrigation. Moreover, there are numerous 
other considerations like location of the land near market, 
composition of its soil etc., which make it necessary to levy 
land revenue at rates fluctuating between one-sixth (16i%) 
and one-eighth (12J%). It is not likely that in some of the 
states in Northern India during this period the rate was as 
high as 25% or 33%, because Manu® as well as Kaujilya^ 
allow the King to levy one-third or one-fourth of the crop 
in times of distress. With frequent invasions and inter¬ 
minable wars the kings had some iustification to treat the 
time as an abnormal one. This may be the reason which 
led Chandesvara to explain away the term Sadbhaga as a 
mere figurative term and to recom.inend the levying of such 
amount as would be found necessary to meet the require¬ 
ments of Government and at the same time not felt as op¬ 
pressive by the subjects.® The author of the Sukranltisara 
was more alive to the needs of the state in recommending 
a much higher share of crops as land revenue. He says 
that the king should take the traditional one-sixth share from 
barren and rocky soils. This is nothing but a naive sug¬ 
gestion for showing outward compliance with the Srnrti texts, 
because barren soil by its very name is precluded from pro¬ 
ducing anything. For other types of land, the revenue 
charged is to vary from 257o to according to the 

means of irrigational facilities available. It is to be i for 
land enjoying normally good rainfall and also drained by 
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river; J for land irrigated by tanks and J for those drawing 
supply of water from canals and wells.® Dr, M. H. Gopal 
suggests that one-sixth was the pure land-tax, while the rates 
h i ilh include irrigation cess also. It is extremely doubt¬ 
ful however, whether the Ricardian theory of pure rent was 
known to the old law-givers of India. Dr. Ghoshal uses 
considerable ingenuity in suggesting that “while the older 
authorities apparently make the gross produce the basis of 
assessment, the Sukranlti seems to show^ that ird of net pro¬ 
duce was taken to be the proper rate of land-revenue’’.*® 
He has probably arrived at this conclusion from the state¬ 
ment in the Sukrarfitisara to the effect that the taxation on 
ordinary dry lands should be such that the net produce 
should be twice the cost of production, including the govern¬ 
ment dues.** This, of course, does not yield the conclusion 
that the book recommends 33net produce as the share 
of the state. For example, if labour costs 300, seed, manure, 
interest and management costs 50 each and government dues 
250, totalling 750 and the value of net produce be 1500; 
.the land revenue in this case will be l/6th of the latter. It 
would be safer to treat SukranVisards prescription of higher 
rate as simply due to the exigencies of time. 

Contemporary inscriptions make references to the follow¬ 
ing taxes: bhdga,^- hhoga}^ or periodical supply of fruits, 
firewoods, flowers etc,, which the subjects had to make 
either to the King or to his local agents, and hiranya^^ which 
has been interpreted as a tax in cash levied upon special 
crops as distinguished from tax in kind called hhdga levied 
ordinary crops. 

iulka: 

Next to Bhaga, the most important source of revenue 
was iiilka, so far as the volume of yield was concerned. 
Kshirasvamin, who flourished in the latter half of the eleventh 
century,** commenting on the term Ghaffddideya used in 
Amarakosa as the synonym of sulka states that adi refers to 
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ferry ^luties, the tolls paid at the military stations of police 
outposts and also the transit duties paid by the merchants. 
Sulka, therefore, was much more comprehensive than cus¬ 
toms and tolls in the eleventh century A.D. Yajhavalkya 
states that the king is entitled to l/20th part as sulka be¬ 
cause he fixes the price of articles.-® Vijnaiie^vara interprets 
it as the right of the king to take 5% of the price as fixed 
by himself. Medhatithi, Govindaraja and Kullukabhatja 
commenting on Manu’^ state, however, that the king is 
entitled to 5% of the profit derived from the merchandise. 
There is a world of difference between 5° ^ of the price of an 
article and 5% of its profits. Ami Pur ana goes a step 
further in prescribing a higher rate of sulka on foreign merchan¬ 
dise as its recommendation is that so much sulka should be 
levied as would leave the merchant a profit of 5% only.’" In 
approving 240®' rate of interest on capital lent to merchants 
engaged in overseas trade, Vijnane.<vara has drawn attention 
to the grave risks of foreign trade. Not to speak of the 
merchants of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, very few will 
agree to carry on transaction on foreign merchandise at present 
on 5®' profit. The recommendation of Govindaraja and 
Kullukabhaita regarding the levy of 5% of the profit of the 
merchandise as mlka does not seem to be practicable. If it 
is difficult to apprise the value of an article correctly it is 
hundred times more difficult for an officer stationed at a gate, 
police outpost or military station to ascertain the profit which 
will accrue out of a transaction. 

Trade was very much hampered on account of the imposi¬ 
tion of sulka in all the states through which a commodity had 
to pass. Roads were infested with robbers, means of transport 
was slow, rate of interest exorbitant and taxation rather heavy. 
It is rather surprising that in .spite of all these difficulties the 
channel of foreign trade was not choked up. 

The types of .^ulka levied in Rajputana and other states of 
Northern India may be illustrated by the following levies. 
Sometimes one hdraka of barley corn’* and two pcdikds of 
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oil from every oil-machine-® were levied and granted in favour 
of deities. The Chfihamana ruler Alhanadeva assigned 5 
Drammas every month from, the Sulkamandapika of Naddula 
in favour of a Jaina temple, and 2 Diammas every year from 
each of the 12 villages in Naddula to the temple of Jina 
Mahuvira.'^ Another Nadol grant states that Mahdmdridalika 
Pratapasiniha, a feudatory of the Chaulukya King Kumara- 
pala, granted one rOpaka per day out of the collection at the 
customs-housc."" We do not get, however, an exact idea as 
to the rate at which sulka was imposed by these feudatory 
rulers. But this much is certain that the collection was much 
greater in the cities than in villages. In the reign of Alhana¬ 
deva we find that whereas from twelve villages only two 
Drammas per annum were granteti to a temple, sixty Drammas 
were granted per year from the customs-house of Naddula. 
In the kingdom of Ihe Chaulukyas of Anahillapfilaka, the 
Somanatha temple inscription dated V.S. 1074/1017 A.D. 
refers to the daily gift of a karsa or about 3/4th of a tola of f^hee 
out of the mandapihlA'dx by three merchants.^'* Rattaraja, a 
feudatory chieftain assigned to a temple and to the ascetics 
therein the following taxes: one a^adydna of gold from every 
foreign vessel and one dhdrana of gold from every ship arriving 
from Kandamuliya.”* In the kingdom of the Paramaras, the 
Arthuna inscription dated V.S. 1136/1080 A.D.-^ refers to dues 
collected in the market. The place was in Banswara in Rajputana. 
The deity was granted {a) one cocoanut for every hhdraka of 
cocoanut; (/>) a nwraka for each mfttaka of salt; (c) one nut for 
every 1000 areca-nuts; 0/)one palikd on every ^hdfaka of butter 
and sesame oil \ (e) rupakas on each kofika of clothing 
fabrics ; if) 2 pulakas of a jala {ie., bunch of buds) ig) 2 
santas on each lagc^da: bar of gold or silver); (h) a 

panaka on each kar?a of oil; (/) a Vrisa^vimsopaka on each 
load of cattle feeder; (/) one Drammc on every pile of sugar 
etc., ik) a horaka of barley on every machine-wheel; (/) one 
hhdraka on every 20 packs of loaded grain ; one chhanga 
on every bhdraka of loaded grain etc. Sulka was also levied 
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by the Chandella kings"*’ and Vikramasimha, the feudatory 
chief ot Gwalior."’^ An example of customs duty is given in 
the Mdnasolldsar^ It is prescribed that when the native sailors 
return to the harbour along with goods, the king should charge 
10% of the price of the merchandise purchased as duty. 

Excise duty: 

All mediaeval texts enumerate taxes on the following items^ 
which may be classed under excise duty: frankincense, medicine, 
bamboo, leather, earthen and stone products, honey and 
ghee, minerals like gold, silver, copper, zinc, iron, gems, lead, 
glasses,"^* etc. LaksmTdhara*'* endorses the levy of 2 :;, on gold 
as mentioned in Manu and Visnu. The inscriptions of the 
Gahadavrda kings also refer to taxes on wood and grass,*^ and 
mines, " KCtfukd^^' and Visatiathuprasthaka^^^ mentioned in 
the Gfiliadavrila grants, may have been a tax on each killaka 
and prasthaka weight of a commodity. The prafihdrapra- 
sthakanf'^ mentioned in Basahi grant may have been likewise 
a tax collected on some commodities by the Pratihara. The 
Chaulukya ruler Bhima 11 ordered that the merchants of 
Salakhanapura were to pay the following dues for the main¬ 
tenance of temples, viz., madder itnahjtsihd). hingjdia, coral 
(pravalu), camphor {karpilra), cloth, cocoanut, medicinal 
plants, sugar, dates, srlkhanda, knshlrh kumkum, aguru, 
pliphala, jaifrl, and hing.^^ Another inscription relates to the 
levying of four rupakas from each vumvaka of distillers in the 
Paramara kingdom. 

Octroi duties: 

As in Maury an times, octroi duties continued to be levied 
in the period under survey. The Nadlai stone-inscription, dated 
V.S. 1195 states that the feudatory ruler granted l /20th path 
of the income (ahhavya) “derived from the loads on bullocks” 
passing through Nadlai.'’* In another Nadol inscription, dated 
V.S. 1202, the charges are stated in greater details.'’® Two 
rupakas were charged on each bullock carrying twenty pdilds 
of load and one rupaka for each cart carrying commodities. 
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Road Cess and tolls: 

The Sukranltisdra informs us that the kings were authorised 
to asK for payment of tolls for using the highways/® The 
practice of collecting tolls from caravans and road cess was 
current in Gujarat during the period under survey/^ Inscrip¬ 
tions too refer to the levying of tolls on roads by the Gahada- 
villas'*' and the Chahamllna ruler Samantasiniha/"" The latter 
chieftain issued an order that when a caravan consisted of more 
than ten camels and ‘^.0 bullocks, a cess had to be paid. Every 
such caravan had to pay one paild ^ of goods. If the owner 
of the caravan failed to pay, he had to pay probably a find of 
ten BhJn:apriyd-\nm^ coins. Similarly the Paramara 

King Jayasiiliha assessed one vimsopaka coin on every bull 
rthat passed through the road.^^ 

Sales Tax: 

Sometimes sales tax had to be paid by dealers in different 
types of commodities. The Anavada inscription records that 
during the reign of Sarahgadeva, ruling at Anahillapataka in 
V.S. 1348/c. 1291 A.D. the sellers agreed to pay at the following 
rates: } Dramtva for selling one dhadi of madder. 1 Dramma 
for one dhdda of solc»imm melongana (hingudi), one pdti from 
every jar of ghee and dealers in grains one portion from each 
cart filled with grain.'** 

Trade Tax: 

The Sukranltisdra allows the king to levy taxes on shops.^** 
A chieftain ruling in Rajputana assigned to a temple, one 
Dramma on each shop during the Chaitra and sacred thread 
festivals and one Dramma on all shops of braziers every month.^^ 

Escheat: 

An important source of revenue of the Chaulukya kingdom 

* According to Dr. H. C. Ray pdild is a kind of weight; “4 
pdila-\ pay ah', 5 payahs—X mdnd; 4 mcind-l set; 2 sei~l maf 

/DHNI II. 1113). 
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was escheat^® and confiscation^® of goods of persons dying with¬ 
out male heirs. Though some of the old texts prohibit*® this 
practice, yet Apararka approves of it*‘ so far as non-Brahmana 
communities were concerned. King Kumfirapala allowed 
the widows to keep the property of their husbands.*- The 
Managoli inscription, dated 1178 A.D. confirms the statement 
made here. The inscription runs thus*-^; “if any one should 
die at Manigavalli without sons, his wife, female children... 
and any kinsmen and relatives of the same ^otra, who may 
survive, should take possession of all his property, that is 
bipeds, quadrupeds, coins, grains, house and field; if none 
should survive, the authorities of the village should take over 
the property as dharmadeya property.” 


Other taxes: 

Taxes like which probably means a general pro¬ 

perty tax, da^dparddha, praiyddaya,^^ nidhiniksepa;*^ valddi^^ 
jalakara'^^, lavanakara^^, visayaddna,^^, which we find in the 
Cahadavala inscriptions are also mentioned in Kau{ilya’s Artha- 
sdstra and other earlier Smrti texts and inscriptions. Valddi 
may have been a tax for recruitment of army. It may be 
compared to senCibhakta of Kautilya’s Arihasdstra and similar 
tax mentioned in the l^ukranitisdra,^^ Sukra provides that 
when the king is preparing an army to destroy the enemy he 
should receive from the people special grants of fines and 
sulka, Jalakara was undoubtedly an irrigational cess. We 
find references to dasabandha in inscriptions of the Gahada- 
vfila king dated 1161 and 1162®* of the Vikrama era and a 
Chahamana King of Nadol. The Nadol inscription of VS 
1200/1143 A.D. records that Bhamana, a Karnata Rdrmka 
exempted the pramaddkula or dancing girls of the temple of 
Usapattana from paying dasabandha, which according to Dr. 
Bhandarkar was “possibly a kind of tax equal to one-tenth 
of their income”.®* Another old tax which continued to be 
levied during the period under survey was a tax on gambling. 
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The Arthuna inscriplion* ‘ informs us that two rupakas were 
levied on every gambling house in the Banswara state. 


New taxes: 

From the days of the composition of the Mahabharata 
upto the end of the twelfth century A.D., the law-givers have 
repeatedly stated that the first principle of public finance is 
that taxes should not increase. This maxim is suitable for a 
static society. A tax which trenches on the capital has 
always been condemned. Laksnndhara quotes the opinions of 
Manu VII. 139 and Ycijhavalkya I. 340-341 and Katydyana 
(Kane's edition, verse 75) to this effect that taxes should be 
only on what accrues.*■■■’ The author of the iakraultisdra also 
states categorically that new taxes and duties are vexatious 
to the people. How far the people actually became disaffected 
on account of heavy taxation is clear from the reverses of the 
fortune of the Kaivarta leader Bhima in Bengal.®' 

Against the injunctions of the ^ukranltisdra,^^ which lays 
down that the king in normal times should not levy taxes on 
places of pilgrimage and properties consecrated to divine 
purposes, the Chaulukya kings as well as kings of Bengal 
levied taxes on tlrthas. The Prabandhachintdtrani^'^' and verse 
36 of the Sukritasan kirtana'^^ of Arisirhha state that at the 
request of her mother King Jayasiiaha remitted a tax imposed 
on pilgrims visiting Somanathapartana by the officials at 
Bahuloda. Merutuhga also informs us that the pilgrim-tax 
yielded 72 lakhs of coins. A parallel case was the levy of 
tax on the Kashmiris performing irdddha at Gaya as mentioned 
in the Rdjatarad^hu."^ The kings of the Varman dynasty of 
Bengal also collected dues from sacred places. The Belava 
copper-plate states that Bhojavarman had an officer called 
PUhikdvittaJ“ Dr. B. C. Sen thinks that he was probably an 
officer “engaged in collecting some kind of state*dues from 
visitors to sacred places or from incomes accruing to religious 
institutions”.^® 
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The inscriptions of the Gahadavala kings refer to the levy 
of new taxes like kumara^adianaka^^ yamalikamvali, of 
YavalikamvaliJ^ varavajha^^ ^okara, pravanikara and turus- 
kadandaJ^ The exact nature of these unusual taxes are not 
known to us. These were also not levied in any other part 
of Northern India in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, A.D. 
We can make some plausible conjectures only. Kumara^adid- 
naka may have been a tax in gold coins known as kumnra- 
^^adydna. The epigraphical records from Karnataka and Tamil 
states mention Gculyfmaka coins which was equal to two 
Kalanju coins. Gokara w^as probably a tax on the milk of 
cows. It may be pointed out here that the iukrarfitisdra clearly 
forbids"^^ the king from collecting taxes on the milk of cows 
and rice for family consumption and the king should purchase 
rice and cloth for his use. Turmkfidandix was levied for the 
first time in the reign of the first real founder of the Gahadavala 
state, Chandradeva, and it is m.entioned in all of his grants 
excepting B.A.S. grant dated V.S. 1154/1097 A.D.'^^ It 
continued to be levied by his succcsscrs Madanaprda or 
Madanachandra (c. 1104-1114 A.D.), Govindachandra and 
Vijayachandra (c.ll55-ll70 A.D,). Neither the grants of Jayach- 
chandra nor of his son Harischandra mention the imposition of 
this tax. We have already discussed the nature of this tax in 
Chapter IV. 

In the kingdom of the Kalachuri ruler Jayasijiiha wc have 
references to certain new taxes,*^" like those levied at resting place 
or camping ground and village-headman’s dues (patfakiladaya). 

Another tax called Talarahhavya is mentioned in the 
Sanderav inscription^^ of Knlhana, dated V.S. 1221. The term 
Talarahhavya is also mentioned in a Mangrol inscription. The 
editor of the inscription interprets the word Talarahhavya as 
“revenue of a talar area. 

The Rdjataran^inl gives details of many new taxes on the 
people of Kashmir during the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
A.D. The passing away of Lalitaditya Muktapida coincides 
with the beginning of the misery of the Kashmirians. From the 
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close of the ninth century A.D. Saiikaravarman and Queen 
Didda began levying forced labour and new imposts/® At 
the beginning of the eleventh century A.D. soon after the murder 
of Tuiiga, the greedy King Samgramaraja appointed Matanga, 
“an expert in the science of fleecing the subjects” who filled the 
treasury of the king.'‘' The king was aware of his shortcomings. 
Kalhana sarcastically observes that he showed true judgment 
by not establishing even a drinking-place (prapa) and “that 
the wealth he owned was unlawfully acquired”.*^^ King Ananta 
also filled his treasury by levying dvadakibhaga^'^ or impost of 
one-twelfth on the people at the suggestion of Ksenia. Later on 
Haladhara, the Prime Minister, seems lo have abolished the addi¬ 
tional impost.^^' Ananta's successor Kala^a also did not give 
people respite fromTresh taxation.*^ The next king Harsa imposed 
a labour-tax namely, the carrying of loads, against which, the 
members of the Corporation of the Purohitas^ of the temple of 
Bhim/ake^ava went on a fast.®- He also imposed fresh imposts 
and is reported to have ap}X)inted even a “prefect of night 
soil” to raise revenue.®* Famine conditions did not melt his 
heart. When a great famine occurred in 1099-1100 A.D. the 
king went on exacting heavy fines. The burden of these taxes 
fell so heavily on the people that it seemed “just as if a boulder 
(were thrown) on an old bullock which has become worn out 
by (dragging) the plough”.®^ They revolted and on one occasion 
their cause was supported by the Ddmaras, The king imme¬ 
diately gave an order of suppression.®^ The people of Kashmir 
got some relief during the reign of Uchchala. But fiscal 
oppressions again began during the period of Sussala’s rule 
(1112-1130 A.D.). He collected “greater treasures” as the 
chronicler puts it.®® Gauraka also increased the amount in the 
treasury and the result was that the strength of the country was 
sapped. Even during he reign of the w^ise King Jayasiiliha 
there were exactions, Mahattan?a Ananda levied taxes on 
various auspicious occasions {mahgalyadanda)J^^ Chitraratha, 
the Lord of the Gate, harassed the people by ever-increasing 
imposts. His servants confiscated even the grazing-land and 
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the sacred cows.^®° Consequently, the Brahmanas of Avanti- 
pura went on a fast. The King paid no heed to the lamenta¬ 
tion of his subjects “Look, how the subjects are ruined in their 
helplessness by a rogue of a minister, while the King imperturb¬ 
able in his kindness ^to him), pays no regard to them”.^*^^ 

All these instances reveal that the rulers of Northern India 
adopted all sorts of ingenious devices to raise funds, which 
were increasingly needed to meet their military expenditure. 
Somadeva in his Nltivakyamrta recommends that in case the 
treasury is depleted it should be filled up by taking away the 
surplus wealth of merchants, temples and Brahmanas, after 
leaving them the amounts which are necessary for performing 
religious service, sacrifices and meeting the expenditure for 
maintaining the kinsmen respectively. The king should also 
appropriate the wealth of rich widows, courtesans, village 
officers, guilds and heretics. The richer persons living in cities 
and villages should be also made to pay a share of their wealth. 
The king should request his ministers, priests, allies and feuda¬ 
tories to cooperate in the work of filling up the depleted 
treasury.^®* Sukranltisara^^^ recommends that the king should 
draw upon the wealth of rich men in times of danger but 
return it along with interest when he is free from danger. 
Some of the epigraphic references to taxes actually levied show 
that the rulers were not slow in acting up to the advice of 
Nltivakyamrta, We have no means to find out whether any 
king did actually return the money taken by him in emergencies. 

No state in the middle ages, whether in the east or in the 
west took upon itself the functions of ministering to the welfare 
of subjects. Protection from internal dangers and external 
invasions was all that was attempted by any Government in 
that age The North Indian rulers also did not attempt more 
than this. The skeleton budget of a subordinate ruler having 
an income of one lakh Kar.^a, which the Sukianltisara^^^ 
gives shows an expenditure of 2400 Karima or less than 2J% 
expenditure on learning and education. Even such a provision* 
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cannot be found in the budgets of European states in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D. 
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CHAPTER Xll 


Daily life of the People 

Insecurity characterised the daily life of the people of Nor¬ 
thern India in the eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D. The 
sacking of cities like Mathura, Kanauj, Somanatha and Bana- 
ras by the Turko-Afghan invaders left a trail of misery behind 
for a pretty long time. The insane craze for glory which 
actuated the princes to undertake frequent expeditions added 
to the misery of the people. Sacking of cities was very common. 
We cite here only a few examples. Paramara Bhoja’s general 
Kulachandra sacked Anahilapataka.^ Somes vara I of Kalyaua 
avenged the invasion of the Chaulukya kingdom by plunder¬ 
ing Dhara, Ujjain and Mandu in the middle of the eleventh 
century A.D. Anantavarman Chodagauga devastated and burnt 
the fortified town of Aramya.^ Yasah Karna sacked Cham- 
paran^ in North Bihar. In Kashmir several times rebels burnt 
and pillaged cities and villages/ The result of one of these 
outbreaks of fire is vividly described by Kalhana. “In the 
city (of Srinagara) which was reduced to a heap of earth’', 
writes Kalhana, “there remained visible and aloft only the 
single great Buddha (statue) which, blackened by smoke and 
without its abode, resembled a burned tree.” The people 
crossed at that time the bridges over the streams holding their 
noses, on account of the stench produced by the decomposing 
corpses which had swollen in the water. The ground which 
was white everywhere owing to its being covered with the 
fragments of skulls from fleshless human skeletons, seemed to 
observe, as it were, “the custom of skull-carrying ascetics”.’ 
Fire consumed the granaries. Famine appeared in its wake. 
“The famishing people, who could scarcely walk, and whose 
tall bodies were emaciated and darkened by the sun-heat, ap¬ 
peared like scorched (wooden) posts.” ® 

The soldiers marching through villages of their own king¬ 
dom were legally entitled to free service of villagers and also 
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supplies of food and fodder unless of course the village has 
been specially granted exemption from chaia-bhata. An in¬ 
vading army seldom respected the private ownership of the 
crops standing in the fields of the country through which the 
general led an expedition. Life and property lay at the mercy 
of conquerors, exacting officers of one’s kingdom and also of 
the unsocial elements in the community. 

Cities: 

Capital towns, according to the Samardngamsutradhara^ 
must have access to water and possess forts, temples and houses 
of merchants. The A<^ni Purdna and the Sukrarfitisdref pres¬ 
cribe that towns should be situated where there is plenty of 
water. This is why we find that in Kashmir, Gujarat, Bengal, 
Bihar and in the Uttar Pradesh, the well-known towns, like 
Srinagara, Barahamula, Sankarapura. Anhilwara, Broach, Cam- 
bay, Dholka, Kotivarsa, Tamralipta. Pundravardhana, Patna, 
Monghyr, Bhagalpur, Kanauj, Mathura, and Banaras were all 
situated on the sea or river. 

The cities were not only centres of administration but also 
of trade and commerce. Tliey were military bases'^ as well. 
Some of them lost their importance for political reasons. 
Manyakheta, which received much praise as a city from the 
Arab chroniclers like A1 Mas’hdl {943 A.D.) and Ibn Haukal 
(968-976 A.D.). was sacked by Taila 11 in 972 A. D. Sultan 
Mahmud destroyed beautiful cities like Bairal in Kashmir, 
Thaneswar in Uttar Pradesh and Narain near modern Jaipur. 
In Bengal, Somapura, which was once a famous seat of learn¬ 
ing, was burnt down by the Vangala army.’® These cities 
never again rose to prominence. 

A mim.ber of new^ towns arose during the period under re¬ 
view. In Kashmir, Varahamula. Bhuttapura and Ratnapura 
were bounded respectively by a king, a minister and a queen.*^ 
The other new cities in Northern India were Champapura and 
Chandpur in the Chamba valley^® and Gaihwal districts, Ajaya- 
meru’® in Rajputana, AsawaP^ or Ahmedabad, KarnavatP® 
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or Karaubel. Kakkaredika^® or modem Kakreri in Rewah» 
Prahadanapura’^ or Palanpur (54 miles south of Mt. Abu in 
Gujarat). Tuihmana in Madhya Pradesh, Ramavatl, Skanda- 
nagara and Lakhanauti,^® in Bengal. Amongst these, Varaha- 
mula^^ Ratnapura, Ramavatl and Laksmanavatl all stood on 
the banks of famous rivers like the Vitastfi. and the Ganga. 
Feudal chiefs selected places like Tuihmana, Kakkaredika as 
their capital. Varuhamula and Asawal were important cen¬ 
tres of trade. 

These towns were administered by Government officials 
who are mentioned in early srnrti works like Manu'-’® and later 
werks like :5ukranlfisanr\ The highest official was called the 
city-prefect.^^ The town prefects were helped by a committee, 
as in ancient India.-' It appears from inscriptions that the 
members of the Panchakida or the committee of five in 
Siyadoni, Srimal and Satyapura^^ in Rajputana and Jhansi 
areas in the tenth and twelfth centuries A.D. All these non¬ 
officials were appointed by the kings or respective feudatory 
chiefs."'^ The Vaillabhattasvamin temple-inscription of Gwalior 
informs us that amongst the administrators of the city of Gopa- 
giri (/.e., Gwalior) were merchants like Vavviyaka and Ichchhu- 
vilka.-® 

The Nadol inscription dated V.S. 1198/c. 1141 A.D. in¬ 
forms us that the town of Dhalopa-^ had a very good and 
efficient police system. The town was divided into eight wards 
and each ward used to send two Brahmana representatives. 
These sixteen aldermen were provided with arms by the feuda¬ 
tory chief Rfiyapala. They promised solemnly that they would 
try to find out by means of Chaukadika {pnhchdyai) system 
whatever was lost on the way. Brahmanas too were required 
to help the representatives of the wards in finding out the lost 
property. 

It seems that the main function of the city prefects and the 
committees of towns in Rajputana, Kashmir and Ajaigadh in 
the kingdom of the Chandellas, was mainly to detect thieves, 
recover stolen goods and perform such other types of police 
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duties. Hari^ena in his Brhatkathakosa, compiled in the tenth 
century A.D. describes the police functions of Talara or the 
city prefect. The term Talara has been explained by HeiPja- 
chandra as the city-superintendent of police in the DeSinama- 
maid."''* One of the stories of Harisena relates how the Mayor 
of the town himself concealed a thief. In Rajputana and Guja¬ 
rat, the permission of the Padchakula was necessary for pur¬ 
chase of lands. They helped in the financing of temples.''^' 

Popularly elected municipal bodies looking after the sanita¬ 
tion, transport, water-supply etc. were absent in our period. It 
was the duty of the government to look after these func¬ 
tions. We find, however, that the authorities of Srinagara did 
not make any arrangement to remove the decomposed corpses 
lying in the river during a famine, which followed the great 
conflagration^* in 1123 A.D. 

Every town was provided with temples, tanks wells, mar¬ 
kets and other amenities of life.^® And almost all the towns 
were surrounded with walls or ditches. Muslim writers have 
testified to the massive ramparts and adequate protective 
arrangements for all important towns in Northern India like, 
Bhatia, Bhimnagar, Mathura, Kanauj, Anhilwara etc.'^^ A 
massive wall was erected by King Kumarapala of Gujarat 
round Anandapura'*^ (modern Vadnagar) before 1151 A.D. 
“Deep foundations”, the Vadnagar inscription describes, 
“great extent, ornamental projections, looking like monkeys’ 
heads in the copings of bricks, circular in shai^e, the stone- 
head is white with stucco.” 

Within these enclosed cities lived all classes of people, the 
men of the three upper castes, physicians, merchants, arti¬ 
sans, tailors, musicians, fishermen, washermen, and other 
manual labourers. In view of the direct evidences of Laksml- 
dhara'*\ the Gahadavala Prime Minister, and the authors of 
Sukranitisdra and Samardnga^stltradhdra^^ we cannot agree 
with Profs. Habib and Yusuf Hussain that the Indian workers 
lived outside the cities in the period before the advent of 
the Turko-Afghans.^^ Dancers and musicians, who werer 
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looked down upon by legists, had a place in the city. Both 
Laksmidhara and Bhoja tell us that they had a particular 
share in the festival of the raising of the flagstaff of Indra^^ 
which was carried according to the dictates of the king. In 
almost all important cities, even in the famous city of 
Pataliputra, a seat of learning,'*® lived prostitutes.^® Chand 
Baraduyl tells us that when one entered Kanauj, one could 
see the gambling house, dance of prostitutes and rich markets 
full of dealers in gold, jewelleries and clothes.*^ This is 
however a conventional description and it can be fairly com¬ 
pared with the observations of Yuan Chwang on the same 
city. Ramavati in North Bengal and Ariandapura in Northern 
Gujarat though separated by more than a thousand miles, 
resembled each other in the twelfth century A.D. Compare 
for example, the description of Anandapura as given in the 
Vadnagar Prasasti*- with that of Ramavat! as depicted in 
Rdmacharita, The former Prasasti states: “loud noise of the 
Vedas (recited) by crowds of untired Brahmins defends him, 
because the smoke of the fires, (blazing up) with uninterrup¬ 
ted oblations—Kali does not roam here because, the blows 
from the tips of the flags (raised) on numerous temples of 
the gods, lame him. The city’s streets resplendent with the 
rays of jewels in the various ornaments of Brahmins’ wives 
taking their walks and made noisy by auspicious sounds of 
uninterrupted songs.” Sandhyiikaranandi describes Ramavati 
as a city “which rivalled Amaruvatl, which was resonant with 
the music of tabor of many varieties that was (specially) 
practised in Varendrl, which was peopled by learned men 
devoted to truth and which was without any obstacles.... 
which was the home of pious souls, having no talk about any 
unfair transaction or litigation, which city, through its great 
figures known in history, assured security to all, and which 
had a series of lofty temples of gods.... a city of rows of 
palaces with plenty of gold therein, and therefore, made it 
appear like the peak of the Meru.”^"* A similar description 
is given of Pravarapura in the Vikramdhkadevacharita}'^ A 
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vivid description of ihe town of Ajmer has been given in the 
Prthvirajcivijaya^'* The residents of cities used camphor and 
musk.''' They lived in houses which had more than two 
storeys. Sometimes clock-lowers*^ were erected. 

Unlike the modern cities of India, mediaeval Indian cities 
had adequate pasture lands and a considerable proportion of 
agricultural population.*'' A side light on city-life is thrown 
by Medhatitihi while explaining Manu VII. 13. In citing 
examples of orders issued by the King he states: “Today 
the city should observe a holiday—there is a marriage in the 
minister’s house—all men should be present there.” This 
shows how the subjects had to regulate their business in 
accordance with the whims and caprices of the King. The 
city which Medhatithi has in view must have rather a small 
population. The minister would have found it impossible to 
move about if fifty thousand or so of the townsmen had 
turned up at his house. 

Village life: 

Villages were ,iiiore or less self-contained. Daily neces¬ 
saries of life could be procured in big villages. The ISIagari 
plates*’ of Anangabhiira 111 of Orissa, dated 1230 A.D. 
reveal that in the villages Purnagrama and JayanagaragnTma 
in the Sailo-visaya lived a number of merchants such as a 
perfumer, a worker or dealer in conchshells, a splitter of 
wood, a goldsmith and a worker in bell-metal. There were 
three sellers of betel leaves, one florist, one manufacturer of 
raw sugar, at least one milkman, two weavers, one oilman, 
two potters, one washerman, a few ciaftsmen and three 
fishermen. As the persons mentioned in this inscription may 
be taken to be above thirty years of age, their names will 
show V hat types of name were given to simple village-folks 
in Orissa towards the end of the twelfth century. These were 
Vapuli, Narayana. Daraodara, Madhava, Chitra, Soma, Valhu, 
KejSava, Mahadeva. Narasiihha, Siva. Mahananda, Irandu, 
Mantu, Dhlru. Gobhi, Nagu, Jagai. Ganu, Sunya, Arjuna, 
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Visu, Riiju, Vasu, and Padma. The preponderance of names 
synonymous with Visu is worth noticing. 

The male folk of the villages were simple. Poets like 
Yogesvara and Subhuiika tell us that the male liberties of 
the village, without the sophisticated manners of the city- 
dwellers, on seeing a woman, ascend the tree-tops, jump 
across the well, show valour by overturning the bullock-cart 
and try to attract the lady by singing in a low voice/’*' Some¬ 
times in the month of Chaitra, they would try to kiss the 
women while they were asleep in the open/'^ The prayer of 
a rich farmer was that the local officer may be without any 

greed, cattle in plenty may purify the house, that cultivation 

may be fruitful and the housewife may be untiring in their 
entertainment of guests.^'- A lively picture of the happy 

pcasani-proprielor has been drawn by Sarana, the Court Poet 

of King Laksmanasena, in these words:*'" ‘‘Here the ladies 
are walking fast; their eyes are as red as the setting sun; as 
they are moving rapidly the scarf is falling down again and 
again and they are picking it up every time. They arc traversing 
the paih as quickly as possible because those peasants who have 
gene out to the fields in the morning will return to their 
homes shortly. And yet in such a condition they are busy in 
counting on fingers the money on the sale proceeds and also 
the amount spent in making purchases in the market.” This 
poem leaves no doubt in the mind of readers about the total 
absence of purdah but not of veils amongst the women belong¬ 
ing to the agricultural classes. 

Amusements and Drama: 

Dramatic performances were extremely popular during the 
period under survey. Dramas were staged before the kings, 
aristocrats as well as the common peaple. The themes were 
mostly drawn from epics and Puranas, as for example, Rama. 
Nala or the fight between Indra and Kr.sna for the Parijata, 
the celestial ^flower. Some of them wer^ drawn from court 
life, as for example, the marriages of Kariia, the King of Guja- 
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rat, Atjunavarman, the Paramara King, and Visaladeva, the 
Chahamana King, in the Karnasundarl, Parijatamahjafi and 
Lolitavigraharajanutaka respectively. Others depict undesira- 
able characters like rogues in Latakamelaka of Kaviraja Sah- 
khadhara and robbers like Rauhineya in Prabuddharauhineya. 
Besides these, there were also allegorical plays like the Prch 
bodhachandrodaya and the Mo/tarajaparajaya,^"^ The drama¬ 
tists hailed from different parts of Northern India for example,. 
K§emendra and Bilhana from. Kashmir. Visaladeva and Soma- 
deva from Rajputana, Ramachandra and Ya^ahpala, the 
authors of Nalavilasa, Nirhhayabhima and Mohardjapardjaya 
from Gujarat area; Vatsanija, Madana Balasarasvati, Krsna- 
mi^ra from Mid-India and Umapatidhara author of Pdrijdta* 
harana from Bengal and Kaviraja Saiikhadhara from the 
Uttar Pradesh. Some amongst these authors were kings like 
Visaladeva, the Chahamana King of Sakambhari and feuda¬ 
tories like Vastupala of Rajputana. 

The venue of dramatic performances was either the 
palaces of kings'^'* or temples. We do not find any special 
principle for building an auditorium either in ancient or in 
mediaeval India. But it is likely that like other stages, the 
theatre was rectangular, “the stage being at the end of a 
short side”.®® Inscriptions show that dramas were staged in 
some Hindu and Jaina temples.®^ The Jalor inscription®® 
states that in V.S. 1268/c. 1210 A.D. in a central hall of a 
Jaiina temple dramatic performances were held under the 
direction of Ramachandracharya. The Anavada inscription,®* 
on the other hand, records that when the gifts made by 
various persons, merchants, and ship-owners were found in¬ 
sufficient for the expenses of the worship and theatricals in 
honour of Krsna, the citizens of Prahladanapura voluntarily 
agreed to pay taxes on the necessaries of life. 

Sometimes dramatic performances were arranged in the 
open air. Kalhana®® hints at such an arrangement. “There¬ 
upon when the king (Harsa) was about to move (in that direc¬ 
tion) his force dispersed in all directions, just like peopIe^ 
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caught by a downpour while watching a theatrical perfor¬ 
mance.” 

In these perform.ances there were both male and female 
participants. In contrast to pre-Resloration England where 
boys were trained to represent women,®' the parts of women 
were played by women actresses in India from the time of the 
composition of Bharata’s Natyaidsira,^^ It is also interesting 
to record that in ancient and early mediaeval India, some¬ 
times women played the r51e of male actors.*^ Of course, 
usually some of these actresses were wives of the actors. 

Though the actors and actresses, as a community, were 
looked down upon in ancient India and the period under 
survey, they were honoured by kings.®*' Laksmidhara, quoting 
Brahma Parana, tells us that on the occasion of festivals in 
honour of deities, the king was to witness dramatic perfor¬ 
mances on every third day. To the ordinary actors, the king 
was required to give money according to their ability. The 
director of the play was to be honoured with betelnuts and 
flowers.®^ 

The theatre was thus patronised by the kings and com¬ 
mon people. A story of the king attending the shows along 
with commoners is recorded by Merutuiiga. Siddharaja, the 
Chauliikya King of Gujarat, while witnessing a drama in the 
Karnameru palace*, found to his great surprise that an ordi¬ 
nary merchant, dealing in check-peas, placed his hands on the 
royal shoulder and offered betels to the King. 

However, the common people shared the joys in such 
theatrical performances. In the Trisastisaldkdpuru^acharita, 
Hemachandra writes of the town and village folk laughing 
on seeing “fat men, men with projecting teeth, lame men. 
hunchbacks, flatnosed men, men with dishevelled hair, bald 
men, one-eyed men, and other deformed men; by ash-coloured 
men; by men with buttock bells, by musicians of the arm-pit 

* PrahandhachintSmani (Translation of Tawney, p. 106, and 
Singhi Jain Series, p. 84). Tawney refers to Karnameru as a temple 
and Hazari Prasad Dwivedi as a palace. 
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and- the nose, by dancers of the ear and brow, by imitators 
cf other people”/*^ Thus, unlike the English drama of the 
Restoration period, the Indian drama was neither localized 
in the capital nor did it cater to the taste only of the Court 
and the fashionable people of towns. 

Dancing and Musical Instruments: 

In course of dramtic performances a spectator could see 
plenty of dancing and hear songs accompanied by musical 
instruments. Dancers thronged also in the temple courtyard 
and the palace of the king.®" Kings were patrons of music. 
Somicsvara. the Chalukya King, was himself an eminent 
authority on music.®^ and such was his fondness for it that 
he recommended that the subject of debate between two logi¬ 
cians should be vocal or instrumental music or dancing.®*’ Kaluga 
developed a taste for choral songs (upangaglta) for the first 
time in Kashmir.^® The instruments, which we find mentioned 
during our period, were also known in much earlier periods, 
c.g., lute, drums, flutes, trumpets, gongs, cymbals, kettle¬ 
drums. tabors'* etc. 

Games : 

Most of the indoor and outdoor games have a long history. 
In the eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D.. adults and child¬ 
ren took part in games, which can be traced in the Kama- 
Sutra of Vatsyfiyana and Dasakunjaracharita of Dandin. 

Duels, wrestling, fighting with a sham stick, polo and 
something like hockey were played by sturdy young boys. 
Both in Kashmir and in Mid-India duels were encouragid by 
the kings.’® But while in Kashmir, the combatants’ duel 
was encouraged by the King Uchchala specially on monthly 
reception days and other festivals like Indra-festivals, King 
Somei^vara Chalukya allowed it only on Saturdays and when 
the contestants refused to settle the quarrel without any 
fight. In both the places the kinss are known to have given 
rewards to the victors. The victorious wrestlers were also 
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rewarded with dress, ornaments, vehicles, or horses.'-^ Wrest¬ 
ling is as old as Panini {A^fadhyayi, 3.3.36) and early Bud¬ 
dhist literature.The game of polo, which was previously 
unknown, was popular in the Chaulukya kingdom."" The 
editor of Manasollasa informs us that the Polo game differed 
from the Afghan and Mughal Polo in “having two sets of 
goals’” and “the ball is made of Paribhadni tree”."® Hockey 
sjcems to have cropped up in Gujarat slightly earlier to our 
period."" If we are to believe in the information given by 
Abhayatilaka Gai^ii, the commentator of Hemaebandra’s Dvyd- 
sraya, the game was familiar in the Mathura region. He tells 
us that Srikrsna played this gamc"^ in his early life. 

Another popular outdoor game for grown-up boys and 
girls was playing with a ball."® The participants of charchari 
dance were exclusively ladies.^" On this occasion the richly 
attired ladies sprinkled one another with water. It was of 
course distinct from water-sport, which was known in India 
from a very early period.^ ^ The swings or doldviliisa, speci¬ 
ally during the spring season, afforded good opportunity to 
the young men and women to express their sentiment of love. 
Hemachandra gives a graphic description of the lovers. Songs 
enlivened this amusement. Some of the young beautiful 
ladies, swung up and down, and their anklets rang in unison.®*' 
Among indoor games, the most ancient and yet extremely 
popular in the period under survey, were dice and chess.®' 
Dr. U. N. Ghoshal, on the basis of Mohardjapardjayd^'^^ refers 
to five varieties of gambling for different sections of the com¬ 
munity, like kings, millionaires, merchants and even small 
boys.® ’ Though the smrtis prohibited gambling as early as 
Manu yet p>eople played it. The law-givers themselves per¬ 
mitted the play with dice on the occasion of the worship of 
Lakshml on the first day of the bright-half (rf the month of 
Kdrttika/'^ However, it is necessary to motion here that 
of all contemporary kings, Kum^rapala made earnest, efitorts 
to stop gambling with dice.** 

Besides dice, boys and girls played ancient games like hide 
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and seek, odd and even,®® which are also played in modem 
India. 

Amusements exclusively for women were playing with 
dolls and sometimes with strings attached to them.®® 
Karkaraka, which meant throwing of pebbles in the air®^ and 
Navalava, a sort of religious spring festival, during which 
women not giving out their husbands’ names were beaten by 
other married ladies with creepers of 

A detailed account of other expensive and royal amuse¬ 
ments and pastimes occurs in the Mdmsolldsa. Sri G. K. 
Shrigondekar, the editor of the Mdnasolldsa, has given a 
lucid and long description of the sport with elephants, biru- 
ddnka or riding a buffalo with a burning torch even during 
the day. cock-fight {tainrachudavinoda), amusements of quails 
ildvakavinoda), ram-fight (nie^ayuddha), buffalo-fight (mahisa^ 
vinoda), pigeon-flight (pdrdvatavinoda), amusements with dogs 
{sdrameyavinoda), hawking (^yenavmodd), angling {matsya- 
vinoda\ hunting (mrgayd) and hunting leopards (vy5- 
ghrajd). As many as twenty-one kinds of hunting are 
described in tht Mdnasolldsa. All the above-mentioned sports 
are also mentioned in other literary compositions. The fights 
of birds, elephants, cocks, rams, buffaloes, quails®®, pigeon- 
flights^‘'‘, hunting, hawking and angling®* are referred to in 
other earlier works like the Astddhydyi, Mrcchakatika or 
Trisasfisdldkdpuru^achcwita and Harrmiramahdkdvya, 

Thus most of the games of early mediaeval India were 
practised as early as the time of Panini and Vatsyayana. Some 
of the ancient institutions like Samdjas^^, Sannivesa^'^, chariot 
race, which became obsolete by the time of Atoka or early 
centuries of the Christian era were not revived. Moreover, 
some of the amusements like Visakhadikd, A&okattamiikd, 
Pii^pavdcayika, Damanabhahpka etc. which by the fourth 
century A.D. had begun to be counted as festivals, continued 
to please the people even during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries A.D. Only Polo and hockey may be said to be the 
legacy of the eleventh century to modern India, 
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Food and Drink: 

Wheat is known to have been cultivated in India as early 
as the age of VajasaneyhSamhita (XVill. 12). But it was 
not and even today is not used in many parts of India. In 
851 A.D. Sulaiman noted that “rice is the most common 
food of the Indians who eat no wheat”.'^*^ Dr. Ghoshal has 
quoted the authority of the Vaijayanti to show that wheat 
was treated as food fit for Mlechchhas.®” But it may be 
pointed out that Yadavaprakasa, the author of Vaijayanti, 
was born near Kanchipuram and that the South is still reluc¬ 
tant to take wheat. So far as North India is concerned 
Lak.smTdhara’s frequent references to the consumption of 
godhunia on festive occasions leave no doubt about the popu¬ 
larity of wheat in the Uttar Pradesh in the twelfth century. 
He recommends the use of wheat preparations on the Janma- 
on the ninth day of the bright-half of the month of 
Bhadra^'^^ and many other occasions. Wheat was olTered to 
the Jaina deity in Rajputana.^®- Hemachandra refers to the 
use of wheat flower in the preparation of sweets.’The use 
of Karoii which is explained by the commentator as powdered 
wheat baked in fire occurs in the Rdmacharita.^^^ The word 
Roii seems to have been derived from Karafi. The Bhciva- 
prakdsa uses the word Rojika itself. 

All over Northern India, we find that the most popular 
articles of diet were rice, fruits, vegetables and milk. Ibn 
Masah of the tenth century records that the people of Gujarat 
believed that the use of rice and cow’s milk as the only items 
of food which prolong longevity, prevents the onset of old 
age and gives good complexion.’Rice was also the principal 
food of the people of Kashmir and the Uttar Pradesh. Sriharsa 
refers to the serving of rice “unbroken, entire and crisp, with 
vapour playing over it,” on the occasion of feeding the guests 
in the marriage ceremony of Nala and Damayanti.’®® The 
Prakrta Paimgala tells us that a fortunate housewife serves hot 
rice on green plantain leaf with cow’s ghee, fish and Ndlita 
vegetable to her husband daily. In Gujarat the varied types 

17 
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of dishes were prepared from rice mixed with sesamum and 
milk, curds, and spices.'^’^ Hemachandra also notes that 
Paruallo or rice parched and flattened was a favourite dish.^®® 
Milk rice was one of the favourite meals of the people of the 
U. P. and Bengal/ '® In Orissa, rice cooked with curd and 
^hee was offered to the gods/'® 

It is rather strange that though milk and its various 
preparations were popular in India. Bhavadeva prohibited its 
use in expiatory ceremonies/ 

Amongst the different kinds of pulse used by North 
Indians, particularly Kashmir, Uttar Pradesh and Gujarat were 
kulattha, chana, masura, mud pa or phased us mun^*o^^'^ 

Forbidden Vegetarian Food: 

Laksmidhara and Chaiidesvara, quoting earlier authorities, 
have given a long list of forbidden food/''' Among these the 
most important are onions and garlic, rice with meat (paldnclu), 
vartaku. bottle gourd iaUihu). a fungus which looks like an 
umbrella-shaped flower (kavaka)^ vajraphall reed plant (nala 
or kalumbika) cccoanut (nalikera), svetavrintcika or svetavdrtdku^ 
a species of kadamba, kumbhanda or kumbhfduy kuchunda or 
kuvrinda, pardrika or a kind of paldndu, naiikdsdka, rice boiled 
with tila or sesamum (krsaraX powdered wheat boiled with 
ghee and boiled milk (sahyciva), mungo pulses cooked in sesa¬ 
mum oil {saskull), powdered wheat or barley {saktu) n>ixed 
with curd/'^ The juice of sugarcane was also forbidden. 
The taking of nuasiira pulses was allowed only in times of 
distress."'’ These restrictions apply mostly to a microscopic 
minority in the comn?,unity, namely, the orthodox Brahmanas. 
We find that barley was used in Kashmir"® and Rajputana."'^ 
In spite of the sdstric injunctions, the people of Kashmir used 
onions, which was even offered to the gurus^^^ or preceptors. 
Bengalees felt no hesitation in using cocoanuts."® 

Fish: 

With regard to fish, we find that it was eaten practically 
all over Northern India. In Bengal, Bhapa Bhavadeva, Jimu- 
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tavahana, Srinathacharya and others allowed the eating of 
fish on some festive (parvan) days. But they prohibit the 
use of those fishes which have ugly forms or have heads like 
snakes, which live in holes and are without any spineJ^® Sar- 
vananda informs us that the people of Vafigala like dried 
fish.‘*^ Almost a similar attitude to the taking of fish is 
found in Laksmldhara’s Niyatakalakdnda. He quotes Manu 
V. 16 and Yajnavdkya 1. 177-178 and states that even a 
Brahmana may offer pdthlna and rohiia, and all other fishes 
which had spines and rduva and simhaiunda}'^ Kaviraja 
Sahkhadhara, who composed the Laiakamelaka under Govin- 
dachandra Giihadavala, tells us that Madanamanjari, daugh¬ 
ter of Dantura, swallowed a fish bone. It was only by conver¬ 
sations and actions of the quack-doctor Jantuketu that the bone 
could be dislodged.’-^ Thus the statements of Laksmidhara 
and the author of Laiakamelaka show that the people of the 
Uttar Pradesh were not vegetarians. In Kashmir as well as 
in the kingdom of Somesvara. the author of Mdnasolldsa, 
fish was served to the people.'’^ The Kashmiris considered 
fish-broth as a tonic.’Only in contemporary Gujarati lite¬ 
rature we do not find any mention of fish as an article of 
food, because the Taina element was exceptionally strong 
there. 

Meat: 

Laksmidhara and Chande^vara allow the Brahmanas as 
well as other members of the community to take meat, pro¬ 
vided they are offered beforehand to the gods and manes. It 
was also permissible for a sick person to take meat.^’^® The 
tenor of the writing of Laksmidhara shows that meat was 
normally taken on all the days excepting some special occa¬ 
sions like the full moon day of Asvina, when it is distinctly 
stated that the food should be without any meat.^’'^ In 
Bengal, the flesh of deer, goat, hare, godha, porcupine and 
tortoise could be eaten, but not snails, crabs, fowls, cranes, 
ducks, daiyuha birds, camels, boars, cows In Kashmir 
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not only fowl, ram and goats, but also domesticated pigs 
were taken by the people.In Mid-India it seems from 
Manasolldsa that the meat of boar, deer, hare, sheep, goat, 
birds, fish, tortoises, crabs and even rats were taken by 
kings.*'*® An inscription of Bhoja records that Brahmanas 
took meat.**** DifTerent preparations of meat and rice and 
other grains, are mentioned by Kalhana and Laksmidhara.*'*'* 
Hemachandra refers to roasted meat or something like shik- 
kabdh taken by his countrymen.*'*^ The preparations of meat 
are also referred to in the Nairndhacharita and inscriptions.***^ 

In this connection it would be interesting to record that 
there is a good deal of agreement between Laksmadhara and 
Alberuni regarding the list of animals, whose flesh was not 
permitted to be taken, as for example, cows, horses, mules, 
asses, camels, elephants, tame poultry, crows, parrots and 
nightingales.**'^ 

It is curious to note that while Manasolldsa states that 
the king may take flesh of rats, such a thing is distinctly 
forbidden by LaksmTdhara.*'*® In Kashmir too mice were 
taken by common people.**^ 

As compared to ancient times wc find that during the 
eleventh century A.D.. the digest-makers like Lak§mTdhara 
did not like that big bulls should be sacrificed for a distin¬ 
guished guest. Referring to Vasisiha’s rule that a big bull 
{mahoksd) was to be killed in order to entertain an honour¬ 
able guest, Laksmidhara explains that such a custom was 
prevalent in olden days.**® 

Tradition records that beef was taken by the artisans of 
Madhyadesa**® or Mid-India. This might have been the cus¬ 
tom in some previous age, but not in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries A.D. 

Wine: 

The knowledge of preparation of drinks like paisfi from, 
cereals, gaudi from guda or dried-up juice of sugarcane, 
mddhvi from madhii or honey, niedaka from. rice, dsava from 
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treacle, madhu from grapes etc. was passed on from 
olden days to the people of the twelfth century 
Amongst these intoxicant drinks possibly the most popular 
were those prepared from molasses and rice. 

With regard to the attitude of the law-givers to the drink¬ 
ing of wine, it must be said that at no period of Indian 
history it was favoured. During our period Bhatta Bhava- 
deva of Bengal disapproved of its use by all classes of peo- 
ple.^'^' Probably knowing this attitude, the Muslim travellers 
like Sulaiman have praised the abstention of Indians from 
wine.^'^- But in Chapter XV we shall show that wine was 
rather extensively used by some classes of men and women. 

An account of the articles of food in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries A.D. reveal some startling changes which have 
taken place in course of time. The most important of these 
is the almost total abstention from meat and fish by the 
Brahmanas of Upper India. We notice that contemporary 
literature of Bengal does not mention either the cultivation 
or taking of pulses. It will not be safe to draw any con¬ 
clusion from this negative evidence. Masura and mdsa pul¬ 
ses were not favoured by the Brahmanas of the Uttar Pradesh 
in normal times. While the drinks prepared from the juice 
of sugarcane was disallowed in the Uttar Pradesh, it w^as in 
use in Bengal in the period under survey. 

The poorer section of the community had to remain con¬ 
tented with barley, rice and vegetables. In Kashmir, barley 
was looked upon as a cereal for poorer people. Kalhana 
tells us that in his worst days, Har§a was given barley.^^® 
Elsewhere the above-mentioned chronicler informs us that 
when the priests of the shrine of Bhutesvara (Siva) wished 
to demonstrate their poverty before the King Avantivarman, 
they offered to the deity only “a wild-growing vegetable of 
bitter taste called utpalasdka **That rice, vegetable plants 
or §dka and dtnalaka and priydla fruits formed the simplest 
diet in Mid-India is also evident from the food taken by the 
Saiva ascetic Prabodha^iva in the tenth century A D.^*® The 
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Yasastilakachampu tells us of the following course of food 
taken by the miser Kilinjaka: stale boiled rice which was full 
of husk and gravel, rotten beans, drops of rancid atasi oil. 
overbumt brinjals, gruel mixed with plenty of mustard, and 
a beverage having some alkaline fluid with a taste like that 
of salted water.^^* This poor fare may be contrasted with 
the menu for the richer people which consisted of rice, white 
and clear like the glances of beautiful women, curries char* 
ming as the graceful movements of dancing girls, curds well¬ 
shaped and hard like the breasts of a savoury woman; Tnillr 
sweet as the glances of one’s beloved; sugared preparations 
of milk-rice, and water perfumed with camphor, delicious 
sweets as well as rice boiled along with milk and sugar.^*’' 

Alms-houses: 

The wide-spread poverty of the people probably inspired 
richer classes to endow a large number of alms-houses. Most 
of these alms-houses were attached to temples^ and were 
meant to cater to the needs of pilgrims and wandering bands 
of scholars. These sattras or anm-sattras were started not 
only by kings like Yaksapala at Gaya.^^® Vallabhadeva of 
Assam in Hapyacha-mandala,*"*" Chahamana Prithviraja 
Chaulukya Jayasimba^^' near Sahasraliiiga tank at Patan, 
Vatsaraja^"^^ of Lata, Govindaraja’'*'* of Valabhi in Saurastra 
and Jayasiiiiha of Kashmir,"-^" feudatories like Thakkura Luna- 
pasaka at Salakhanapura^^^ in Gujarat, Mahamandale^vara 
Vaijalladeva, a feudatory under the Chaulukya kings Ajaya- 
pfila and Bhima II, in Khandohaka.'"" Mandalika Brahmadeva 
under the Kalachuri King Prithvideva 11 of Ratanpur, at 
Kumarakota,^®® minister GahgMhara who served King Ratna- 
deva 11 at Narayanapura,^"® which is thirty miles north-east of 
Kharod Bilaspur, a Kayastha named Kanaka^®® in Kashmir 
in the reign of Sussala and the Brahman a Prahasa at 
Siyamba*®^ in Bengi.d. Most of these alms-housRs were en¬ 
dowed with villages^®^ and free meals were given to the poor 
people, the blind, the old, the infirm and travellers.*** Some 
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times the donors like the Chaulukya kings Siddharaja and 
Bhima II, Mahumaj^.idalika Vaijalladeva and Govindaraja of 
Saurastra specifically stated that they were meant for the 
feeding of the Brahmanas only. Vaijalladeva sometime be¬ 
fore 1173 A.D. laid down the condition that fifty Brahmanas 
would be fed, but they must not have been fed previously^®* 
and so possibly alms were received by only those Brahmanas 
who had just arrived to settle themselves in the villages. 
The inscription of Govindaraja categorically states that the 
alms-houses were not only meant for beggars, travellers and 
Brahmanas but also for scholars and students who could stay 
in the hall of charity,^®'" which was endowed with four plots 
of land. 

Inm: 

A perusal of the writings of Abu Zcid of Siraj reveals 
that inns were built on the highways for the accommodation 
of travellers. In order that these travellers might buy neces¬ 
sary articles themselves, shops were opened close to the inns. 
That foreign writer also notes that in order that the tra¬ 
vellers might satisfy their sexual urge, the persons who set 
up inns also settled public-women in them.'®® 

While the foundation of alms-houses was an act of 
charity, the dharmamstras laid down that hospitality was a 
duty. Yajnavalkya J. 121 and PartUara 1. 38 directed that 
it was the duty of the householder to maintain dependants, 
show hospitality, observe srdddita and worship the five daily 
sacrifices. These authorities have also been quoted with 
approval by Laksmidhara and ChandeSvara.'*" 

North Indians of the eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D 
were more large-hearted than people of previous ages. Sata- 
tapa'®® denied hospitality and even ‘verbal courtesy’ to those 
heretics who followed non-Vedic religion, who neglected 
duties of the stages of life or dsrama, who paraded the 
glories of their own religion without practising it, vicious 
men, who paraded their dialectical powers by arguing against 
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the Vedas, and who practised false humility like cranes. But 
Laksmidhara while commenting upon these verses of Satu- 
tapa, says that the above-mentioned classes of persons may 
be denied all the rites of hospitality, but not food {annaddna-' 
mat ram tu na nmddkayate).^^'^ 

Poverty: 

In a feudal society peasants and artisans are usually con¬ 
demned to lead a life of poverty. Material wealth is normally 
monopolised by the aristocracy, which consists of three-tiers- 
landed, official and mercantile. There are some indications 
to show that the masses of North India during the period 
under survey were not in very affluent circumstances. Their 
needs were very few, they did not aspire for luxuries; they 
earned enough only for two square meals a day, one or two 
pieces of cloth to hide their nakedness and some kind of 
shelter over their head. Contemporary literature shows that 
even these were not available to many. A poem of Dhendha- 
napada'^^ purports to say that his house stood on a solitary 
hillock, in which there was no rice in the earthen pot and 
every one was hungry. Like the family of frogs the number 
of his children increased ever and anon. A poem of Vara 
describes how a poor housewife with her emaciated body 
and torn clothes feels perplexed at the clamour of her 
children for food and she prays that one mdna measure of 
rice m^ay be sufficient for them for one hundred days.^"' The 
lack of house room and additions to the family are referred 
to in another poem thus: “Within the house is the kitchen,, 
there the mortor, there too the crockery, there the children, 
’there his own study. He has put up witht all that, but what 
can we say of the condition of the wretched householder 
when his wife, who today or tomorrow will present him with 
a new addition to his family, must spend there her time of 
labour”.^^* Still another poem quoted by Sridharadasa (in 
1206 A.D.) depicts) the pitiable dearth of clothes. It runs 

♦ 1 Mdna is equivalent to 320 tolas or 131 ounces. 
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as follows: “Even when I saw my children suffering from 
hunger, their body emaciated like dead body, or when I 
saw the old and worn out water-jar leaking. I did not feel 
so much sorrow as when I saw my wife smiling pitiably 
and making a request to a female neighbour for the loan 
of a needle to mend her torn cloth and the latter turned 
angry” Poets must have used hyperboles in describing 
the poverty of the people in these poems, but there was 
certainly a substratum of truth behind the poetic exaggera¬ 
tion. 

Fatalism and Astrology: 

It is no wonder that the poor living under such wretched 
conditions and the rich perpetually haunted by the fear of 
bureaucratic oppression or invasion, sack of cities and looting 
of property would turn pathetically to astrology. 

Laksmidhara quotes several passages from the 
yana, Vydsa, Matsya Purana and Manusmriti to prove that 
fatalism is the creed of cowards and sluggards. The author 
of the Sukranltisdra also praises men who depend on their 
own endeavours rather than rely on fate.^^*"’ Such a belief 
in human effort was preached earlier by Medhatithi in the 
ninth century A.D. In explaining Mann VII. 205 he writes: 
“Thus destiny being ‘incomprehensible’ it is not necessary 
to devote much attention to it. It is human activity which we 
can think over and then do what has to be done.” 

But these exhortations fell mostly on deaf ears in the 
troubled years of the eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D. 
Even Laksmidhara and the author of the SukranVisdra had 
to admit the influence of fate (daiva). Both of them believed 
that success or failure in one’s life was the result of one’s 
actions in the previous births.^^® Once fhis is recognised, 
fatalism cannot but steal in. Even a learned historian like 
Kalhana ascribes many events in Kashmir to fate or destiny.^^^ 

All sections of the community believed in good and bad 
omens and in lucky and unlucky stars. Kshemendra in the 
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ninth canto of bis Kalavilosa draws attention of the schokuly 
world to the various forms of roguery practised by the 
astrologers. But the response from the literary public must 
have been poor. The Samudratilaka, a book <m omens, was 
begun by Durlabharaja in 1160 A.D. and finished by his son 
Jagaddeva. Jagaddeva also composed a work on dreams 
entitled the Svapnachintumani. Probably the nadir of 
intelligence and commonsensc was reached when the twelfth 
century writer Narapati claimed in his book, Narapatija- 
yacharya Svarodaya that with the help of diagrams the results 
of wars and adventures could be forecast.”® 

Astrologers enjoyed an enviable position in courts. Dr. 
D. C. Sircar has referred to the recommendation of snr.ritis and 
riitisdstras on appointment of astrologers by kings.”" As in 
Arab a.nd western countries,”" so the Gahadavalas”^ maintained 
astrologers in their courts. King Govindachandra on the 
occasion of his ceremonial batli on the aksaya-triflyd day at 
Monghyr, granted a village to a Brahmana astrologer named 
Sridhara”" in V.S. 1202/1146 A.D. Other astrologers were also 
donees of lands granted by kings of Somavailisi, Bhanja”" and 
Kalachuri'** dynasties. Sometimes these astrologers acted as 
witnesses to Chahamaua grants”" and helped the Chaulukya 
King”" in expeditions. 

Belief in astrology exerted a baneful influence on all cases 
of people. Kings and generals did not go out on an expedi¬ 
tion when it was politically expedient to do so. but only at the 
tim,e declared as auspicious by the astrologer. Their repeated 
defeats did not teach them that astrological forecasts were 
incorrect and as such untrustworthy for future guidance. The 
mas.ses reconciled themselves to the condition under which they 
were living on the ground that their sufferings were ordained 
by the stars or were the results of the actions of their previous 
births. This fatalistic belief made many of them complacent 
and deprived them of initiative and energetic perseverance. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Festivals. 

A perusal of the description of fii&tivals in contemporary 
digests shows that North India in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries was pervaded with festivals. The nibandhakaras of 
this period prescribed dancing, singing in accompaniment of 
musical instruments sumptuous feeling of the Brahmanas, 
friends and relatives and going out in procession, as obliga¬ 
tory performances in many of these festivals. This is in 
striking contrast to the tendency of later digest-makers to 
enjoin fasting on all occasions. 

Laksmidhara, the Prime Minister of King Govindachandra 
Gahadavala, has left for us a graphic account of a number 
of such festivals in his nionuinental work, the Krityakalpa- 
tciru. The cycle of festivals began with the advent of the 
month of Chaitra, which was regarded then as the beginning 
of the year. According to him, the world was created on 
the lirst day of the bright half of Chaitra and so a festival 
was there to commemorate it. On this occasion, Brahma 
the creator, Mahesa and other gods, demigods, serpents, 
Yaksas, the seven seas, the varsas and also the land of Bharata- 
varsa were worshipped. The piljd was marked by homa, 
sacrifices, gifts and the wearing of new clolhes and ornaments.^ 
Invitations were extended to the Brahmanas, friends and re¬ 
latives. The worship of Bharatavarsa furnishes us with 
another instance of the fundamental unity of India. On the 
6th day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra, Skanda was wor¬ 
shipped- because he was made the commander of the forces 
of Devas on that day. Skanda was worshipped with lamps, 
ornaments, clolhes and a live cock. Laksmidhara and Chan- 
de^vara clearly state that the live cock was to be given to 
the god for play and not for sacrifice. The performance of 
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this rite was meant for securing the immunity of children 
from diseases. The 6th and 7th days of the bright fortnight 
of Chaitra were holy to the Sun. Alberuni observes that the 
6th day is a day of fasting and the correctness of his obser¬ 
vation can be corroborated from the KrityaratnakaraJ^ On 
the 7th day the Brahmanas were given curds and payasa. 
The eating of rice was forbidden on this day which was also 
known as Anodanasaptaml. It is interesting to observe here 
that in the printed edition of Hemadri’s Chaturvargachintd- 
mani, the date for the Anodanasaptaml is given as 7th Vai- 
^akha 5ukla,'‘ Such a festival in Vaisakha has not been men¬ 
tioned either by Jimutavahana or by LaksmJdhara. On the 
8th day in eastern India, people used to take eight buds of 
the Asoka flower as it was believed to have the virtue of 
freeing one from sorrows.'* The Asokds{aml festival has 
not been referred to by Laksmidhara although it has been 
mentioned by Hemadri.*^ Another festiv’^al which took place 
on the nth Chaitra Sukla was observed in honour of Ruk- 
mim/ Alberuni^ and his pupil Gardi^ speak of a different 
festival on the 11th Chaitra though neither of them mentions 
whether it was observed on the dark or bright fortnight. 
However, on the occasion of the festival called Hindoli- 
Chaitra, Vasudeva was swung in temples. The more interest¬ 
ing part of the festival was that the devotees of Viisudeva 
also used to swing in their houses. GardizI further informs 
us that on this day, women used to decorate themselves and 
asked for gifts from their husbands. The twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth days of the bright fortnight of the month were marked 
by merriment on the occasion of the worship of kama or 
God of Love. The celebration began on the twelfth day 
with fasts in honour of Visnu. In the afternoon Kamadeva 
was worshipped with big leaves of trees. As the Madana^ 
dvddasi fell on the same day, the devotees placed a jar and 
covered it with rice, fruits, sugarcane plants, white clothes 
and gold according to one’s means.^® At night Kamadeva 
was worshipped with cold water. Laksmidhara and Chandei- 
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vara prescribe that wife of the devotee should bathe herself 
with this water before sun-rise on the 13th day.^^ The wor¬ 
ship also continued on the 14th day and the festival was 
known as Madana or Kama-mahotsava.^‘ This was a famous 
festival and it was observed with dancing, songs, and merry¬ 
making all over India from the time of Vatsyayana at least. 

Prof. Jogesh Chandra Ray’-^ has shown different dates for 
observance of the Dol festival in different periods commemo¬ 
rating the celebration of the New Year, in Bhadra, Sravana 
and also Mar^asirsa. In ancient times the Dol was cele¬ 
brated in honour of the Sun, then in honour of Visnu and 
finally, it has been ascribed to Krsna. Prof. Ray concluded 
that “Do/ Ycitra was confounded with spring festival and red 
coloured powder and water added to complete the picture.” 

There are considerable differences between mediaeval and 
modern India on the date and manner of the observance of 
the Holi festival. In modern India Holi is observed on the 
full moon day of Phalguna,*'* and is marked by various forms 
of amusements. But during the period under review neither 
the form of celebration nor the date was the same. Some¬ 
thing like, but certainly not identical with the HolU a festival 
called Kamamahoisava was observed between the twelfth day 
of the bright half and the full moon day in the month of 
Chaitra. Laksmidhara, Jimutavilhana and Chande^vara in¬ 
form us that the twelfth and thirteenth days of Chaitra 
Sukla were sacred to Hari.’® In these digests wo do not find 
any mention of bon-fire or spraying of colour, each of which 
is quite an event in modern Holi. Of course, the Bengal 
school began associating Holaka with the spring festival from 
the time of Jimutavahana. But he does not state categori¬ 
cally the date and whether it was observed by people of Nor¬ 
thern and Western India.'® Without giving any details, Hema- 
chandra refers to Phagf^ti in his Deminamamala'^ and Albe- 
runi'® to Bahand, Thus it is evident that till the time of 
Chande^vara there was no association of Holi with the spray¬ 
ing of coloured water and dust which we find in modem days. 
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it may be suggested here that the modern form of Holi was 
taking shape sometime before the sixteenth century. Gopala- 
bha{ta tells us that in continuation of the swing festival of 
Kr§na amidst songs and dances, fragrants should be thrown 
at Krsna first and then at the Vaisnavas on the twelfth day 
of the bright half of Chaitra.^® It is interesting to observe 
that the above-mentioned writer speaks of a Vasantotsava^^ 
on the full moon day of Phalguna, a date which is identical 
with that of modern Holi, 

Albenini states that on the full moon day ofl the month of 
Chaitra a festival is held called the Bahand (Vasantal). This 
festival used to be celebrated by wonien when they “put on 
ornaments and demand presents from their husbands”.-‘ 
Lak§mldhara on the basis of the Brahma Purana, states that 
an image of demon may be made either of earth or grass. 
On that occasion, one should decorate oneself with clothes 
and beautiful ornaments, eat meat and barley, drink and use 
varied weapons, and umbrellas and have clean shavesr- 
Further, it appears from a perusal of the digests of Northern 
India that the festival was associated with Visnu, because the 
day began with worship of VLsnu.^® But in the Gujarat area, 
it was a Saiva festival. Abhayatilaka Gani in his commentary 
on DvyasraycP* states that the Dola or Dola festival (14th 
day of bright half of Chaitra) was observed by all the four 
classes and on that occasion Sambhu and Gauri were placed 
on a swing. There used to be a big gathering at the Soma- 
natha temple. A perusal of the prologue of DCitangada 
shows that King Kumarapala was present on the occasion of 
the festival at the famous temple of Somanatha. Similar 
festivals took place in other Saiva temples. A record of V. S. 
1264/c. 1207 A.D. states that the feudatory King Jagamalla 
assigned a sum for the festival at tvv'o Saiva temples in the 
town of Talajha.*® Dramas used to be staged also on that 
day. We learn from the Dhar-prasasti of Arjunavarman^^ 
that the drama Pdrijdtamahjan of Madana was staged during 
the Chaitra-parva, also called Vasanfotsava, 
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On the same day of 14th Chaitra 2§ukla another festival 
known as Damamkachaturdaii was beld.®^ This festival 
appears to have been observed in Bengal, Mid-India and Raj- 
putana. JTmulavahana directed that Anahga is to be wtw*- 
shipped with flowers But Hemadri states that the leaves of 
the Damana tree are to be offered to Siva, Visnu and 
Madana.^"* Inscriptions of the reigns of Paramiira Udaya- 
ditya^® and of Queen Udalladevi dated V. S. 1294/c. 1237 
A.D.^^ lefer to the observance of the festival on that day. 
The day was sacred, and we find that the above-mentioned 
second inscription relates to the erection of temple of Vindhyc^- 
vara on the occasion. Though the donor of the temple. Queen 
Udalladevi was born in Kanauj, it is noteworthy that Lak$im- 
dhara does not mention this festival. 

The dark half of the month of Chaitra was also full of 
festivities. Both Laksmidhara and Chande^vara'^^ refer to a 
festival of the Jhallamallas or aboriginal tribes held between 
the first and fourth days of the dark half of Chaitra. This 
^festivity has not been cited by any other nibandhakdra, not 
even by Hemadri. From the second and the fourth day, 
however, the followers of the Brahmanical religion performed 
a Maholsava with songs. On this occasion a serpent made 
of grass, was to be tied to a wood. This imaginary serpent 
was made to dance in villages and towns. On the third or 
fourth day it was torn to pieces. Those pieces were kept in 
every house, and worshipped secretly throughout the year.®* 
On the fifth of the dark-half of the month Indians believed 
lhat the Earth®® had menses like a woman. At present the 
Bengalees observe a similar festival known as Ambuhdchl in 
ithe month of Asadha. Digging or plougliing of earth is 
strictly forbidden on these three days. Both the festivals 
seem to be a prelude to the sowing ceremony. According to 
Laksmidhara women made stone images of Earth and anointed 
them for three days in the dark-half of Chaitra. They avoid¬ 
ed flowers, ornaments and frankincense on these days. And 
then on th.e 8th Chaitra, the Briihmanas bathed the images and 
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worshipped them. Musical instruments were played.The 
devotees having bathed and decorated themselves tilled the 
land with ploughs and sowed seeds from a golden dish. When 
the seeds sprouted, the devotee ate them along with friends 
amidst songs and dances.^** It appears^ then that on that same 
date the Brahmanas controlled speech and abstained from 
reading the Vedas..*® The image of the Earth goddess was 
thrown out of the windows by women-worshippers in the 
afternoon. 

Two other strange festivals were held in the month of 
Chaitra. On the 14th of the dark fortnight of Chaitra;’^ Sah- 
Kara was propitiated. People kept themselves awake through¬ 
out the night with the object of protecting the children from 
goblins and saw the dance of harlots. Fish, meat and plenty 
of rice and liquor were to be offered at the roots and holes 
of trees, grazing grounds, deserted houses, junctions of 
roads, terraces, rivers, temples and cremaiion grounds. On 
the day cf Ajjuvdsyd, every one was asked to give plenty 
of food to dogs, after propitiating the Manes with Srdddha, 

Alberuni and GardizP® mention that on the 2nd and 
22nd days of the month of Chaitra, Agdus (?) and Chaitra- 
Chashatii?) holidays were observed. The former was in 
commemoration of a victory of the Kashmiri King M*uttai 
over the Turks. This festival was observed by the Kashmiris 
alone. No such festival has been mentioned in any other 
book. 

Vaisdkha (April-May) : 

There were fewer festivals in the months of Vai^akha and 
Jaistha in comparison with Chaitra. The month began with 
the worship of the fairy Ira.^® Qothes and food were distri¬ 
buted to the wife, children, friends and servants. The water 
with which the fairy had been worshipped was drunk along 
with the food. On this occasion too, they had songs and 
dramatic performances. The third day of the bright fortnight 
of VaisSakha was holy to Vasudeva. According to the 
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Brahma Parana quoted by Lak§mldhara and Chandesvara,^*^ 
Visnu was to be offered barley, and Samkara, Gaiiga and the 
Himalayas were to be worshipped. Jimutavahana and 

Chandesvara quote the authority of Vhnu. Bhavisya, Devi 
Puranas, Yama and Vhijadhannotiara in describing this 
festival^^ A fast in honour of Vasudeva was undertaken on 
the 2nd of the fortnight, water and sweets were offered to the 
deities. As the manes were offered water and tila, the day 
was also known as Aksayatritiya. Even the Jaina writer 
Heniachandra refers to the practice of offering oblations on 
this date in his TrisaHisalakdpiirasacharita:^- Lunapasaka, a 
feudatory ruler of the modern Bhilsa region, under the Chau- 
lukya King Ajayapala, granted a village to Siva at Udaya- 
pura in Gwalior on the Akmyatritlyd day."'" We find that 
on the same day grants of villages were made to the Brah- 
manas by the Gahadavala Kings Chandradeva^^ and Govinda- 
chandra.^' 

Alberuni and Gardizi refer to the celebration of Gaur-t-r 
(Gauri-tritlya ?) on the third Vaisakha'^’^ It was observed by 
'the ladies. On the occasion of the worship of Gauri they 
fasted, washed and dressed themselves gaily. They also light¬ 
ed lamps before the image of Gauri and swayed on the 
swings. The information supplied by these foreign writers is 
correct to a large extent. The details of the worship, inclu¬ 
ding fasting can also be found in Hemadri’s Chaturvargachin- 
tamanP^ But Hemfidri puts the date Gaurivrata on the third 
day of the bright half of Chaitra. He also does not miention 
the swing as a part of the festival. As tiie Gaurivrata is not 
mentioned by the digest-makers of our period, it is quite 
likely that it was not in vogue in Northern India during the 
period under survey. Alberuni might have confused the 
date with the fourth day of the bright half of the month of 
Jyai§tha. 

The 7th Vai^akha jSukla was notable for the worship of 
the river Ganges,^** SarkarasaptamP^ and the birth of the 
Buddha.®* The Sarkardsaptaml was celebrated in honour of 
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the Sun. On the same day an image of the Buddha was to 
be made and the temples were to be decorated. The monks 
were to be given books, meals and dress and the poor peo¬ 
ple were given flowers, clothes and rice. The worship was 
to continue for three days amidst dances and dramas. It 
is noteworthy that the Hindus accepted the Buddha in their 
pantheon but they celebrated his birthday on a wrong date 
on the 7th day of the bright half instlead of the full moon 
day of Vaisakha. Tila was offered on the Vaisfikha Pilrnima 
day to Vasudeva, Dharmaraja and the manes. Lamps were 
burnt with Tila oil'^ Jimutavahana quoting Vipiudharmottara 
recommends that cooked rice, water, sweets and Vegetables 
are to be offered to the people on that particular day. 

Alberuni and Gardizr’" describe a strange ceremony which 
took place on the 10th Vaisakha Sukla. The King invited 
the Brahnianas. They went to the open spaces and lit up 
fires for sacrifices in “sixteen different spots and in four 
different groups.” The fire raged till the day of the full 
moon. This festival is not referred to in any digest. 

JyaiHha (May-June) .• 

The first day of tlie bright fortnight of the month of 
Jyai^fha began, according to Alberuni and GardlzT,''* with 
“throwing the first fruits of all seeds into the water in 
order to gain thereby a favourable prognostic.” This cus¬ 
tom is also unknown to the Indian digest-makers. The 
fourth of the bright fortnight was a holiday on account of 
the date of birth of Uma. Uma was worshipped by women 
for the sake of increase of fortune. It was celebrated 
amidst songs and dances and rewards were given''^ The 
eighth day was notable for the birth of Sukla Devi, who 
killed the King of demons.'^^^ According to Bhoja and Jimuta¬ 
vahana.®® the 10th day was known as Dasahara. On this 
occasion the Ganges descended to the earth. Those who 
took their bath and gave away gifts became free from sins. 
But Laksmidhara and Chandesvara®^ put the date of the 
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descent of the Ganges as the 7th Vai^akha Sukla. It seems 
that the Bengal and Malwa schools observed the festival on 
ihe 10th Jyaiftha Sukla and the rest of Northern India on 
the 7th Vai^akha Sukla in mediaeval times. This is also 
hinted at by Chande.^vara^^** At present, however, the whole 
of India celebrates the descent of Gahga on the 10th day 
of the bright half of Jyai^tha."® 

The twelfth day was known as Matsyadvadasl or Ragha- 
A'advadasL®*^ Jyaistha Purnima, according to Alberuni and 
•Gardizi’” was observed by women. These foreign writers do 
not give particulars of the festival known as Rnpa-pahch (?) 
or Rupa-maiich (?), It seems that the day was the Savitrh 
vrata day. According to Bhoja, the author of Rajamdrtandu 
and Chandesvara®% the performance of this vow saved women 
ifrom widowhood. Chande^vara gives further details of the 
worship. A jar filled with rice, fruits, sugarcane plant was 
•to be provided. A copper-plate was to be placed on the 
jar and on the plate was erected the images of Brahma and 
SfivitrL Food and clothes were to be given to honest Brfih- 
mana couples,*'* In modern times the Sdvitrlvrata is also 
observed on the same day.*‘^ 

In Orissa, however, Purusottama’s image was taken 
round the streets on the same day. The festival was known 
as Mahajyaisfhi festival, which has been described in Brahma, 
Skanda and Agni Pttranas.^^ It is also mentioned in Naim- 
dhacharita^^ of Sriharsa. This festival has not been men¬ 
tioned in contemporary nlbandhas, Bhoja in his Rdja- 
mdrtamla'^’^ also tells us that the Mahdjyaisthl festival was 
resticted to the area of Purusottama or Puri. 


Asadha (June-July) : 

The eighth day of the bright half of the month of A^dha 
was auspicious for the worship of Gane^a or Vinayaka. 
Md^a pulses or barley used to be taken as food on this day. 
The festival was celebrated with vocal and instrumental 
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music.®* Modern calendars do not show any such ceremony. 
No other festival was held jn the dark half of Asadha excep- 
jting, as according to Kolaviveka, the worship of Siva on the 
ChaturdaslJ^^ 

In the bright half of Asadha there were many festivities. 
On the 7th day, when Bhaskara (Sun) was worshipped, p)co- 
ple took food and drink ceremoniously."® On the 9th day 
there was fasting and the golden image of Durga Indrani 
was worshipped. The devotees were asked to give meals 
to the unmarried girls, women and Brahmanas"^ according to 
one’s capacity. This ceremony was also held on the 9th 
of the Mctrgasirs^iV' On the occasion of Visnu going to 
sleep, the devotees fasted and kept themselves awake during 
Ithe night of the 11th day, worshipped him on the 12ih and 
arranged for music and dance^*^ on the 13th. Laksmi- 
dhara and Chandesvara ])rescribe that the actors (raitgafivino 
naiad ay ah) are to be given money according to one’s capa- 
city.^^ There was again another fasting on the full moon 
day. Alberuni mentions this fasting day as holy to Vasu- 
deva.^-^ 

Another festival took place in the month of Asadha. On 
the occasion of the Daksindyana, the clouds were to be 
worshipped. The Brfihmanas were to be offered milk, bar¬ 
ley powder, camphor, sugar, fruits and vegetables.’'® Albe¬ 
runi tells us that throughout the month of Asadha alms were 
given. Householders began using new vessels on this day.^’^ 
Chandei$vara, on the authority of Bhavhya Purdna, pres¬ 
cribes restraint on food in all the nights of this month.^* A 
If estival known as Bhduam, in honour of Gauri in this month, 
is mentioned only by Hemachandra in his DefinamamdlaJ'^ 
Hemadri does not mention such a festival. But this festival 
continued in Gujarat till the time cl Forbes.*® It is quite 
possible that the festival mentioned by Hemachandra is 
identical with the Ubhayanavanv mentioned by Chande^- 
vara*^ and Hemadri which we have already discussed. 
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Sravam (July-August); 

Laksmidhara mentions only one impK>rtant festival in the 
month of Sravana. The day on which the asterism, RohinT 
and Sravana, occurred, Visnu was to be worshipped. There 
was to be play and partaking of meals along with relatives. 
If girls desired good husbands, they were to participate in 
the tournaments in water.^" The twelfth of the bright half 
of the month of Sravana was known as Buddhadvada^i.*^* 
This day is not mentioned either by JImutavahana or LaksniT- 
dhara. However, a golden image of the Buddha was to be 
worshipped and then offered to a Brahmana.'^" It was a 
day of fasting. Modern Bepgali calendar puts the date of 
Buddhadvadasi on the full moon day of Jyaislha. 

Alberuni describes the full moon day of Sravana as holy 
to Somanatha. Banquets were given to Brahmanas on this 
day.®® Hemachandra states that on the fourteenth day of the 
bright half of Sravana the Voralli festival is held.®^ How or 
in whose honour it was held, is not known to us. The 
Nadol plate dated V.S. 1218/1161 A.D. states that on the 
above-mentioned day the Chahamana feudatory chieftain 
Alhanadeva made gifts to the Brahmanas and Gurus^^ The 
King worshipped Sun and Isana (Siva) on the occasion. It 
is difficult to agree with Dr. Asoke Majumdar that it was 
purely a Saiva festival. 

Bhadra (August-September) : 

Both the halves of the month of Bhadra were important 
for varied and colourful festivals. On the first day of the 
dark-half began the Kardra (?) festival which continued for 
seven days.®® According to Alberuni and Gardlzl people 
used to adorn and feed children and to play with various 
animals. On the eighth day falls the aniversary of the birth 
of Krsna^ Alberuni and Gardizi as well as Chandesvara and 

* Sri Aiyangar in liis Intro, p. 47 to Vol. Ill of Kfityakalpatam 
wrongly puts the month of »§ravana. 
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JImutavahana describe the exact position of the planets on 
this day. The moon stands in her fourth station, Rohim. 
Two Muslim scholars designate the festival as Gum- 
lahi(P^ (?). Alberuni, however, observes that besides the con¬ 
stellation of stars, the day must be the 8th of the dark-half. 
He further comments “such a day does not occur in every 
year, but only in certain ones of a large number of years’’.®^ 
But while these foreign writers state that it is a day of fasting, 
Taksmidhara observes that it is permissible to take fruits and 
milk.*'-' Both Bhoja and JImutavahana®^ call the day of the 
birth of Krsna as Jsiycmtl. Fasting is to be undertaken only 
when the Rohiiil star appears on the astami day. The for¬ 
mer'*’ clearly states that fasts are never to be observed in the 
Rohini nak^citra, Laksmidhara gives some details of the 
■festival. Devotees used to keep awake throughout the night 
and witness singing and dancing. Next day, on the ninth, 
the womenfolk dressed in red robes and decked with flowers 
and ornaments were to bring the images of Krsna, DevakI and 
Yosoda to the bank of a river. After they had taken their 
bath, women used to enter their residence and take barley, 
sugarcane etc. 

On the ninth day of the dark-half of Bhadra the procession 
of the car of Durga started.®® The festival as described by 
Chandesvara appears to have been observed solely by the 
King. The car was to be decorated with clothes, flag bear¬ 
ing lion’s emblem, white umbrellas, feathers of peacocks, bells 
and other things. The Brahmanas were fed on the previous day. 
On the ninth day Durga was placed on the car. Animals were 
sacrificed and brave persons were to throw their swords 
towards the east. They also danced before the deity with 
other weapons. Then began the worship of the deity by the 
Vedic Brahmanas in the palace of the King amidst sound of 
conches. The citizens gathered at the eastern gate. Then the 
car was taken out and the king worshipped Durga for one 
day each in the south, west and northern directions. The 
Sudras were allowed to worship the goddess but they were 
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forbidden to get on the car.®^ The maid-servants of the royal 
household, however, surrounded the deity on the car. The 
festival continued till the fourteenth day and during these six 
days special arrangements were made for songs and dances.®* 
The car returned to its original place on the thirteenth. 

The days of the dark-half of the month of Bhadra were 
and are known as pitripaksa. These days were sacred to the 
Manes and were to be celebrated with a real Sraddha^^ es¬ 
pecially on the amdvasya. Alberuni and Gardizi refer to the 
Pitripakm}^^' Hemachandra calls the same period as Mahd^ 
lavakkho}''^ Abhayatilaka Gaiii in his commentary on Dvyfis- 
raya states that during the period a man has to live like a 
Brahmacharin and abstain from betels, tooth brush, oils for 
anointing body or cooking, women, medicine and food offered 
by others.’The Kashmiris on this day deposited the bones 
of the dead, who had died during the year, in the sacred 
Gahga lake,’'’'' The days sacred to the Manes were observed 
in Rajputana even in the time of Tod.’®'’ It is interesting to 
note here that the day was regarded as an auspicious one as 
on this very day in V. S. 1232/1175 A.D. the Jdtakarman 
ceremony of prince Harischandra, son of King Jayachchandra 
Gahadavala, took place.’®' 

In ihe bright-half of Bhadra occurred a number of festi¬ 
vals. The ladies fasted and worshipped Siva or his wife on 
'the fourth day. They also offered ^ur, salt and pupa to their 
father-in-law and mother-in-law.’®* This day is known as 
HaritdUkd, sacred to Parvali. according to Bhoja’s Rujamdr- 
tanclaV^'^ The worship of serpents on the 5th Sravana ^ukla 
and the 5th Bhadra ^ukla freed one from fear of snakes. The 
ceremony was observed amidst songs and dances.’®* The 
day was also known as Rsipanchami. On the sixth and 
seventh days, when Kisna won fame, the devotees were to 
distribute alms to servants, friends, and wives.’®® Chandc^vara 
further directed that one should not u^e oil on the sixth day. 
The same writer informs us that on the 6th day, the Sun has 
to be worshipped and Pdyasa and gur are to be taken.”®* 
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Alberuni and GardJzi also regarded the day as sacred to the 
Sun. People observed a fast on the previous day. that is. the 
fifth. Details of the ceremony hav'e been given by these 
foreign writers. “They anoint the solar rays, and in parti¬ 
cular the rays which enter through the windows, with various 
kinds of balsmic ointment and place upon them odoriferous 
plants and flowers”.*It is interesting to observe here that 
Jimutavahana and Laksmidhara do not mention this date as 
sacred to the Sun. It may be suggested that the Sun worship 
was prevalent in Mithila only and not in Eastern U.P. and 
Bengal on this date. The eighth day of the bright-half of the 
month was notable for several festivities. According to Chan- 
de^vara, if men and specially womenfolk observe fasting and 
worship Sankara and Gane^a with grass, date palms, cocoanut 
and other fruits on that date, known as Durvilsfarrl the wor¬ 
shipper would be rewarded with learning, progeny and 
wealth.**^ This DurvasUum festival is probably identical with 
that of Dhurva^rihn (1) or Daruphar{l) of Alberuni and 
GardizT which was also observed on the eighth day “when 
the moolight has reached half of its development,” On the 
occasion, the devotees “wash themselves and eat well-grow¬ 
ing grain-fruit so that their children may be healthy. The 
women celebrate this festival when they arc pregnant and 
desire to have children” GardizT however, tells us** * that 
the devotees ate grapes but did not give these to their sons. 
It was on this day that the Gahadavala King Jayachchandra 
perfomied the Namakaram ceremony of his son Harischandra 
at Banaras and granted two villages to Mahapandita Hrisl- 
kesa^arman.^*’* 

From ancient times right upto the seventeenth century, 
one of the political festivals was the Indradhvajochchraya or 
raising of the flagstaff of Indra. We learn from the Adiparva 
of the Mahrihharata that Indra presented a banner (dhvaja) 
to King Uparichara of the Chedi country. The King dis¬ 
played the pole in a public festival. Indra was pleased and 
pledged that the King who celebrated such a festival would 
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be free from all calamities and be assured of victories. The 
belief persisted in the days of the Gahadavala King Govinda- 
chandra. Laksmddhara, quoting the De\l Purana, says that 
the performance of the ceremony with proper rituals, destroys 
all threats to kingdom and ensure constant victory. The 
country also never suffers from paucity of rain.“® The time 
prescribed for raising the staff, according to Varahamihira’s 
Brihatsamhita^^’^ was the eighth of the light-half of Bhadra. 
Laksmidhara, quoting the Devi Purana, gives the above-men¬ 
tioned date as well as the day in which the constellation- 
sravana occurs in the bright-half of A^vina.^^® Jlmutava- 
hana^*'^ discusses the date in detail and fixes it with reference 
to the constellation. The staff was to be raised when the 
moon was in Sravana naksatra and the visarjana was to take 
place at the end of Bharani naksatm}^^ Bhoja also recom¬ 
mends the same dates. It was the duty and privilege of the 
king to raise the flag-staff with due pomp. A graphic des¬ 
cription has been given by Bhoja in Rujamartanda?"^ The 
King himself with his priests had to guard the flag-staff 
’Throughout the night on the day it was raised. Greatest care 
was taken while cutting down the wood meant for the pole 
and transporting it. It was not to become a roosting place 
for inauspicious birds like crows and pigeons. It was believed 
that various misfortunes like the death of the king and queen 
and famine fall on the people, if any part ofi the staff suffered 
breakage or even scratches appeared on it. Young men 
brought the pole to the king’s palace, trumpets were blown 
and the flag was raised amidst the chanting of Vedic hymns 
by Bruhmanas, the blowing of conches by the association of 
prostitutes,’^^ {vesyasamgho), presence of soldiers, courtiers 
and prominent citizens of the country. Songs and dances 
heightened the festivity. The streets were adorned with flags 
and auspicious plantain and sugarcane plants. Literature 
shows that the raising of the Flag Staff was the signal for 
commencem^ent of popular festivities. This ceremony, how¬ 
ever, is not included by Nilakaniha. the celebrated commenta- 
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lor of the Mahabhaxata, apparently because India had' lost her 
independence in his time. It was, hence, meaningless for a 
subject nation to celebrate a political festival. 

Fi:om the digests we learn that in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, the festival was observed in all parts of Northern 
India. Hemachandra in his Dvyasraya}"^'^ mentions the Indra- 
puja. He and his commentator Abhayatilaka Gani state that 
the festival lasted from the eighth day of the bright-half to 
the full moon-day of the month of A^vin. It is interesting to 
observe here that the purpose of the festival as stated by 
these writers is different from the views of the above-men¬ 
tioned nibandhakaras. In Gujarat area it was held in order 
to get a good harvest of paddy. In Kashmir the day was 
named as Indradvadasl. The Nllamata Purdna^'^'^ mentions 
thd Mahddvddasi festival which falls on the twelfth day of the 
bright-fortnight of the month of Bhudra. Probably Mahadvd- 
dasi and IndradvddaTi were identical. The Rdjataranghfi 
gives an interesting account of festivities on the occasion. 
Kashmiri kings used to distribute presents on that day to the 
victors in the tournaments, which were held in the royal 
palace.^Many lost their lives and limbs on this occasion. 
“Soldiers of noble race” observes Kalhana, “who had left their 
homes, as if in exultation, were carried away mutilated from 

the palace court by their relatives- The women, when 

their hubsands returned (alive) after going to the royal palace, 
thought that they had gained a day but otherwise never felt 
safe”.'=^® 

The rest of the bright-half of Bhadra marked the observa¬ 
tion of the following festivals. On the ninth day. Janardana, 
Durga, Ganesa (Dhanada), Varuna and the trees (Vanaspati) 
were W'orshipped with wheat.^^’' On the tenth day the Brah- 
nianas were offered fruits and vegetables.^^* Women were to 
be decorated with ornaments and dress. One acquired great 
merit by bathing at the confluence of the Vitasla and the 
Sindhu (Indus) rivers on this day. The occasion was also 
utilised in the honouring of dancers and actors. The twelfth 

19 
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day or Vijayadvadati was sacred to Janardana.^-® If one 
made a gift of rice, giir, kfira, ghee, clothes, water, gold and 
silver, elephants, horses, chariots, conveyances, umbrellas or 
shoes on that day, the gods were pleased. One could also 
hear the recital of the Puriinas and Vedas. Drinking, dancing 
and recital of music went on throughout the day,’*^® In Guja¬ 
rat the 10th day was the occasion for Ne4claria festival.^ On 
the previous day, that is, the eleventh, there was a fasting in 
honour of Krsna and a bath, at Prayuga or other confluences 
of rivers, on the twelfth was considered to be meritorious.^^^ 

Another festival called Gaihat (or Kabhat ?) took place on 
the 6th of Bhadra, when people gave food to prisoners. This 
festival has been mentioned by Alberuni and Gardizi.^'*'' 

A^vin or Asvdyuja (September-October): 

The month of Asvin was probably the busiest month so far 
as Hindu rituals and ceremonies were concerned. On the 
third, fourth and fifth of the dark-half took place the worship 
of Varuna and Vasudha or Earth. The sixth day was 
observed by some as the birth-day of Skanda. Laksmidhara 
advised that the sons should be dressed and given ornaments 
on this day,”'^^ During the worship of Vaisnavi on the eighth 
day one was advised particularly to bathe and decorate one¬ 
self with good clothes and ornaments. Instrumental music and 
dances were arranged and water sports continued for such a 
long time that the vermillion marks were almost obliterated. 
Wheat and gur were to be taken on the occasion.^'**’ Alberuni 
also m^sntions an almost similar festivity called Asoka or 
Ahoi on the 23rd A^vayuja when “the moon stands in the 
seventh station, Punarvasu. It is a day of merriment and 
of wrangling”.Chandej>vara quoting the Bhavisya Piirdm 
recommends the holding of the car festival of Durga on the 
9th day.***^ The image of Durga was to be made of gold. The 
devotees remained awake throughout the night and on the 
tenth day a feast took place. 
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The celebrations during the bright-half of the month be¬ 
gan with the worship of Sati on the fourth day. It was a 
festival for women,^-^^ who. being dressed in clothes and 
adorned in Kumkurm, paid respects to sister, mother and 
husband. Horses and elephants were adored^ from the fourth 
to the ninth day. The eighth day was holy to Bhadrakali 
who destroyed the sacrifices of Dak§a. On this occasion one 
was to wear white clothes and ornaments, eat fruits and rice 
and drink wine. The Brahmanas were to be given meat and 
other things. Keeping awake in the night, one was to wor¬ 
ship different kinds of offensive and defensive weapons and 
musical instruments in the temple of Dutga. A strange cere¬ 
mony was the cutting ofl’ of an imitation cock and goat n^ade 
of wood.^^^’ The worship of Diirga continued till the tenth 
day. While JImutavahana and Laksmidhara prescribe a two- 
day festival, only on the ninth and tenth, Bhoja and Chaijde^- 
vara recommended the worship from the seventh to the 
tenth day of the bright half of iSukla. The days on which 
Durgiv’s worship in the month of Asvin were held were known 
in Hemachandra’s as Nuvaha which his com¬ 

mentator Abhyatilaka Gani calls Navaratra, These names of 
the festive days are probably identical with Mahdnavami of 
Alberuni and Gardlzl/*^^ On the occasion animals were sacri¬ 
ficed. Albcruni makes the additional observation that in case 
of failure to get kids to sacrifice, the devotees “will some¬ 
times pounce upon whomsoever he meets and kill him”. On 
the tenth day was celebrated in Eastern India a Saturnalian 
festival called Savoratsava which has been described by 
JImutavahana^^® and Chandesvara.^'*^ 

The four succeeding days, eleventh to the fourteenth, were 
sacred to Vi^nu.^^® The eleventh day was a day of fasting. 
On the twelfth day, also called Paclmandbhadvddaslvrata day 
according to Chandesvara, the golden image of Padmanabha 
was worshipped. The full moon day. however, was impor¬ 
tant for a number of festivities. On that day, according to 
Laksmidhara,^^^ people dressed themselves in festive attires. 
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cleaned up and decorated the roads as also the areas sur¬ 
rounding their houses. People were asked not to take their 
meals during the day. Women, old men, children and igno¬ 
rant people were to be fed on the occasion.^^® Brahmanas 
were to be given vegetarian dishes. The full moon night was 
more colourful. Songs and dances were arranged. Different 
types of sports were held before the fire. Bhoja and Jimiita- 
vahana recommend the observance of KojagarapFtrrdmd on the 
full moon night in A^vin.'^'** People, keeping awake through¬ 
out the night, used to worship Laksmi and Indra.* 

Two other festivals were held on the first and second days 
following the full moon in A^vin. The first one is known as 
the gift of KdntaradlpcF'^'* celebrated on the night following 
the full moon in the month of Asvin. It has been described 
by LaksmTdhara and Chande^vara. Kdntdra means a jungle 
or desolate area,^‘‘^ the ritual was meant for “relief of disem¬ 
bodied spirits (preta) and the manes (piiarah) and earning 
thereby benedictions and divine blessings.” The celebrations 
began with the lighting of a lamp with a prayer addressed to 
Dharma as Visnu and Siva. The lamp was to be lighted 
throughout the month of Karttika. A rough wooden image 
of the sun of the height of a man was installed at a distance 
from the house of a celebrant. A lamp made of four with 
big wicks and filled with clarified butter was to be placed on 
the head of the image. Before the image, geometrical figures 
(Mandata) were drawn. Eight vessels full of water were to 
be placed one for each quarter and angle of the Mandala and 
a homa was to be performed. Cows, lands, gold, silver, 
clothes, fruits, barley, rice, house, chariots, beds were pres- 


* Cf. Account of the festival in Srinaihacharya Chudamani’s 
Krityatnttvdrnava fols. 71B-72B when dice was played and friends 
and relatives had to be gratified with pressed rice {chipitaka) and pre¬ 
parations of cocoanuts (HB I 607). These descriptions do not occur 
in Kalaviveka. It is interesting to observe here that the ceremonies 
tally with the observance of modern Laksmipuja on the Kojagarapur^ 
nimd night in Bengal, but not in Bihar. 
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cribed as gifts to the Brahmanas on the occasion. The Brah- 
manas were also offered lamps. But these lamps were not 
taken away by them. They were to be placed in the hollows 
of trees, desolate houses, Buddhist temples, cremation grounds, 
caves, banks of rivers and in the houses of poor people. The 
more interesting part of the ritual was that the celebrant was 
first to please the women folk with gifts of ornaments and 
then to light the lamps.On the second day following 
Asvin Purnima or on Uttara Pratipada was celebrated in the 
Uttar Pradesh and Mithila a Saturnalia known as Vdakaseva 
Mahotsava}''^ A description of this festival is discussed in 
Chapter XV. 

Laksmidhara mentions a harvest festivalin the month 
of A^vin, but the date is not definitely fixed. On the occa¬ 
sion of the reaping of the new harvest, one was to go to the 
fields amidst the play of musical instruments and dances. 
A fire was to be lit up, a hornet performed and a feast arrang¬ 
ed with the newly harvested rice. 

Another festival of political significance was the Nlrdjana 
or waving of lights before horses and elephants. It finds pro¬ 
minence in Brihatsamhitdd''^ The Yuktikalpataru states that 
a big ornamental arch of seme holy tree was to be erected 
in the north-east of the capital.^"’® Round the necks of horses 
threads smeared with saffron paste were to be tied. The 
Yuktikalpataru does not prescribe any particular date for the 
festival but the Rdjamdrtanda gives the date as the eighth 
day of A^vin Sukla.^®’' Kautilya, however, prescribes that on 
the ninth day of A^vin or at the beginning and close of inva¬ 
sions or when diseases break out, the Nlrdjana festival was to 
be held. Chande^vara prescribes the festival on the second 
day of the bright half of A^vin and recommends its continu¬ 
ance for seven days.’*® No horse was to be struck with a 
whip or addressed harshly during the period. The people were 
enjoined to blow conches, beat drums and sing songs before 
the elephants and horses. Alberuni notes that on the 15th 
Aivin, when the moon stands in Revati, a festival known as 
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Puhai (?) takes place, when the people “wrangle with each 
other and play with animals”.'*® The date tallies with one 
of the dates given by Bhoja in his Yuktikalpataru^^^ But 
Alberuni’s information that the day was holy to Vasudeva, 
because “his uncle Kamsa had ordered him into his presence 
for the purpose of wrangling” cannot be corroborated by any 
contemporary native evidence. 

Possibly in Gujarat area alone, a festival called Poalao was 
held in this month when the husband ate a cake from; the hands 
of his wife.'*' 

Kcirtika (October-November) : 

During the dark night or cmavasya in the month of Kar- 
lika was observed the Dlvali festival. Laksmidhara and 
Chandesvara quoting the Brahmi Purana, inform us that on 
that day was observed the Sukhasuptiku.^'^^ Bhoja in his 
RcljamariandcV'''' calls it as Sukharatru People did not take 
their meals in the morning. Laksmi was worshipped in the 
dusk and lamps were lit up on the frees, in temples, roads, 
cremation-grounds, river banks, tops of hills and also in the 
houses. Gifts and food were offered to the Brahmana^ and to 
the hungry people. People on that occasion, wore new clothes 
and ornaments and feted womenfolk, learned men and friends. 
Lak^mi is said to be getling up from sleep on this night and 
therefore, Jimutavahana, like Bhoja, calls ii SukhardtrL^^^ 
The occasion was celebrated by lighting lamps in houses and 
relatives were shown respect with offerings of flowers. Chan¬ 
desvara further informs us that the people of Gauda or Eastern 
India worshipped Kuvera in the dusk of the Sukhardtri day. 
A perusal of the Dvydsraya^^'* also shows that the amdvasyd 
of the month of Kartika was known as Dlpotsava. And 
Hemachandra further tells us that the fortnight which followed 
the Asvin Purnimfi was known as Dlpotsava-paksa or fort¬ 
night of the illumination festival. Abhayatilaka, the commen¬ 
tator, explains Dlpotsava as Dlpdlikd. Hemachandra in his 
Desmdmamdld^^^ has shown that the words Divdti and Dlpd- 
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iikd are equivalents of the Desi word jakkharatti. Sukha- 
rdtri, Sukhasuptikd» dipotsava, Dlpdlikd and jakkharatti were 
synonymous terms. The Divdtl is an old festival, which is 
mentioned in the Puraiias like Nilamaici, Skanda^ Vardha and 
Bhavisya and quoted by Hemadri, Nagananda and Kdmasutra 
of Vutsyayana.'"' Description of the festival is found in non- 
Brahmanical literature too. Somadeva in his Yasastilaka-^ 
champii composed in 959 A.D. describes how the houses 
were whitewashed and adorned with white flags and rows of 
lights. He also speaks of ‘‘the women excited by gambling, 
the gaiety of courtesans and the sweeti notes of music.”^*'*^ 
Alberuni stales that, “the first Kartika or new moon’s day 
when the sun marches in Libra, is called Divdti. Then people 
bathe, dress festively. m.ake presents to each other of betel leaves 
and areca-nuts; they ride to the temples to give alms-' and play 
merrily with each other till noon. In the night they light a 
number of lamps in every place so that the air is perfectly 
clear. The cause of this festival is that Laksmi, the wife of 
Vasudeva, once a year liberates Bali, the son of Virochana, 
therefore the festival is called Balirajya, i.e. the principality of 
Bali”.^®® Gardizi*'*^ also makes a similar statement. The 
Bali Pilja, however, did not occur in the DJvdri night. It was 
held on the day following the dark night or amdrasya of the 
month of Kartika. Jimfitavahana, Laksmidhara and Chaii- 
desvara unanimously state that the festival celebrated on 
Pratipada after Kartika amdvasyd was Balirajyapravartini}'^^ 
In the morning of this day people took part in gambling. The 
win or loss in the gamble portended good or bad fortune for 
the year.^"^ The festival is called Dyuta-Pratipada in Krtya- 
lattvdrnava. Songs, both vocal and instrumental, are prescribed- 
People dressed themselves gaily and fed their friends. The 
night was spent with equal mirth and gaiety. Friends, relatives 
and Brahmanas were honoured with gifts of new clothes. Further, 
the husband and wife put on festive clothes, ornaments and 
garlands and spent the night in a room, lit up with lamps and 
scented with sandal-wood and other perfumes. The bed was 
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decorated and strewn with flowers. This festival was current 
also on the same day in Gujarat area. Hemachandra in his 
Dvya§raya^^^ calls it as Bali-maha, which has been explained 
by his commentator Abhayatilaka Gani as Balirdjyadimi, 

On the second day of the bright half of the month of 
Kfirtika, the sisters fed their brothers, who in their turn, gave 
ornaments, clothes etc., to their sisters. This ceremoney is 
called Bhrdtridvitlva by Bhoja^’^^ and Jimutavahana and 
Yamadvitlyd by Chandesvara.'^*’ As L.aksmidhara does not 
mention this, it is very likely that it was not observed in Eastern 
U.P. in the eleventh century. This festival, however, was current 
in Mahfirast ra and South India, because Hemadri^^^ mentions it. 

The other days of the bright-half of Kaxtika like the fourth, 
eighth, ninth or eleventh were also festive days. The eighth 
day was a Sakta festival in Bengal in honour of the universal 
mother, now called Jagaddhdtrlpujd.'^^ Alberuni points out 
that on the eleventh of the bright-half, people observe the 
Deotthini in commemoration of the waking up of Vasudeva. 
It was a day of fasting and people “soil themselves with dung 
of cows, and break fasting (on the twelfth) by feeding upon a 
mixture of Cow’s milk, urine and dung The correctness 
of his description is corroborated by the account of the above- 
mentioned festival in Rdjamartanda of Bhoja, NiyatakCdakanda 
and the Krityaratndkara?^^ It was a great festival. People 
fasted and in the night the Vedas and Puranas were recited. 
Songs and dances came as a welcome relief. The Vaisnavas 
spoke on the life and activities of Vasudeva. People offered 
vegetables and a variety of fruits to the deity. On, the twelfth 
day, at day-break Vasudeva was bathed with ghee, oil. and 
honey. Other rituals then followed.^*® An inscription of a 
Chaulukya feudatory ruler named Vaijalladeva dated 1173 A.D 
shows that this chief fasted on the occasion That this 
fasting was observed in Gujarat can be testified to by the 
statement of Hemachandra.^*^ The fourteenth day or the full 
moon day was an important one for a number of reasons. First, 
after a bath, the women-folk worshippeti the fruit-bearing 
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trees. It was a peculiar custom that the offerings were given 
to the mother of one child first and then to the bird. The 
ceremiony came to a close with the feeding of friends, relatives 
and servants.Chande.<vara calls the festival, the worship 
of Eknfiga. Secondly, Vasudeva and other deities were 
worshipped on this day. Lamps were lit on the occasion and 
people offered varieties of food to the Brahraanas and deities. 
They themselves, however, had nothing but milk. Laksmidhara 
recommends that during the five days commencing from the 
ekadasl or the eleventh day, one should neither kill nor cause 
injury to animals. 

The fourteenth day of the bright-half of the month of 
Kartika was notable for the Kaumndlmahotsava, which was 
held in honour of Siva. In modern Bihar the Sonepur fair 
commences on this day. However, Laksmidhara. quoting the 
Skanda Punlna, tells us that the King took the lead in organis¬ 
ing the festival.Songs and dances went on. Dramas were 
staged. Every house had to be whitewashed or cleaned and 
banners flaunted at prominent places. The streets were strewn 
with flowers. At night the streets and houses were illuminated 
with lamps, fed with adequate quantity of i^hee or oil. It is 
necessary to state here that the festival must have been fairly 
popular even in North-western India. Alberuni states that when 
the full moon is perfect they give banquets.^'^® That the festival 
was popular in the Narmada region during the period under 
survey, can be proved by an inscription of the feudatbry ruler 
Vaijalladeva dated VS 1231/1173 A.D.'^'' Here, of course, the 
ruler worshipped both Siva and Visnu on the occasion. 

Mdrga^irsa (Agrahdyana) (November-December) : 

According to Laksmidhara, the new year began on the 
Pratipada day of the month of Marga^Trsa in the Krita era. On 
this day Ka^mira is said to have been built. The occasion 
was commemorated by songs and gifts of new clothes 
and ornaments.*®® Alberuni*®* however puts the date of the 
beginning of Krita era on the third Vai^akha. 
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All Ollier festive days of this month were in the bright-half. 
Alberuni and Gardizi inform us that on the third day of the 
month, women observed a festival called Guvana-batrij (?) 
sacred to Gauri.^^'- They assembled in the houses of rich men 
to worship the silver-image of Gauri and played with one 
another. This festival is however not mentioned in any con¬ 
temporary digest. It is however referred to by the fourteenth 
century nihandhakara Chaiidesvaia^®'^ and the South Indian 
Hemadri.^-'* From their accounts it is evident that the day on 
which Gauri was worshipped must have been in the bright-half 
—a fact not mentioned by Alberuni. On the seventh day of 
the bright-half Mitrasaptaim was celebrated in honour of the 
Sun called Mitra.^‘‘^ The devotees fasted on the sixth day, 
taking only fruits and spent the night amidst songs. The festival 
continued on the seventh and eighth days. During these two 
days they took a preparation of powdered rice and honey. The 
eleventh and twelfth days were sacred to Vasudeva. The 
eleventh was a day of fast and the actual worship came on 
the twelfth. This festival is mentioned by the Bengali and 
Maithila writers but not by Laksmldhara.^^^^ On the fourteenth 
day or on the full moon-day, the Himapujd was celebrated.*®^ 
Alberuni and Gardizi rightly observe that it was a festival of 
women.*®* Laksmidhara also says the same thing. He further 
tells us that animals were sacrificed. Cows were to be given 
salt during the whole of the day. The mother, father’s sister 
and daughters were shown respect. Along with the worship 
of Hima or dews, the Sthananaga was worshipped with flowers, 
perfumes and fruits. When prayers were offered to Syfima- 
devi, the event was signalised by sharing delicacies with 
friends, relatives and servants, and one had to hear songs. As 
on the occasion of the Udakasevdn:ahotsava so also on this 
day, they drank wine. Witnessing the dance of harlots is 
also prescribed.*®® The Bengal school recommends the obser¬ 
vance of the Pdmm-Chaturdasi and eating of cakes on the 
full-moon night.^®® 
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Paum (December-January): 

Laksmidhara menlions two festivals falling in the dark-half 
of the month of Pausa. On the eighth day people took vege¬ 
tables {saka)r''^ Albcruni mentions this festival as Sakartam 
when they took turnips.*'** The eleventh and the twelfth days 
were holy to Narayana.*'*'^ Chandesvara"*^* calls it Kurmadva- 
dcisl which was observ'ed in the Suklapaksa or the bright half. 

Several festivals were held also in the bright half of 
Pau§a. On the sixth day a fast according to Alberuni was 
observed in honour of the Sun-'*'’ The same writer informs 
us that a festival called Ashfaka was held on the eighth day 
when Brahmanas were offered “dishes prepared from the 
plant Atriplex hortensis”.*®® Chandesvara,"'*^ quoting Bha- 
vi.^ya Puranci also says that the day was holy to Mahadeva. 
Brahmanas were specially fed on the occasion. It was a 
Saiva festival. After the Brahmanas, Saivas and Pa.<upatas 
had been fed, Mahadeva was placed on a car. The Pa^upatas 
danced along the road through which the car was taken. 
On the full moon day as many as five deities viz. Visnu, 
Puramdara, Soma, Pusa and Brhaspali were worshipped*®* 
On this occasion, too. people put on gala dress, used new 
clothes and ate delicious and wholesome dishes prepared 
with ghee, as well as pciyasa, 

Mdgha (January-February) .* 

The eighth, twelfth and the fourteenth days of the dark- 
half of Magha were days of festival. It is interesting to 
observe here that meat was offered to the Manes on the 
eighth day.*®® The twelfth day was held sacred because 
Yama dedicated the tila seed and it shot forth from the body 
of Visnu. So the temples were lit up with the tila oil and 
the people offered and took tila on that day.*^® Kalhana tells 
us of its observance in Kashmir.*^ ^ The fourteenth day was 
also important for a Sakta festival, called RafantichaturdaSi, 
sacred to Kali.*^* 
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Coming to the bright half, the third day was holy to 
GaurL Alberuni and GardizI give a vivid description of the 
festival.“^^ It was known as GauM-r or Mahatri (Magha- 
tritlya ?). On this occasion women only and not men. 
observed a fast. The won?en-folk used to worship Gauri in 
the house of the most important personality in the area and 
offered costly dresses, pleasant perfumes and nice dishes. 
Then the women put 108 jugs full of v/ater at each meeting- 
place and “after the water has become cool, they wash with 
it four times at the four quarters of that night”.Next 
day, that is on the fourth, they gave banquets, received guests, 
and made presents “to the nearest relatives of their hus¬ 
bands.” A perusal of the Krtyaraindkara confirms the state¬ 
ments of the foreign writers Alberuni and GardIzI. Chande^- 
vara calls the festival as RasakaJydnlvratafrr''' But unlike 
Alberuni he does not state that the women took their bath 
in the four quarters of the night in the v^ater of 108 jugs. 
Laksmidhara too mentions the festival as being observed by 
women specially. But he puts the date of the festival only 
on the fourth day of the bright fortnight of the month of 
Magha.'^"’ According to Chandesvara the fourth and fifth 
days called Varachaturthi and Sripanchaml were holy to 
Vinuyaka.^’’^ Jimiitavahana also recommends the worship of 
Ganesa (Vinayaka) on the fourth day only. He also states 
that it was a day of fast, and the women worshipped the 
Guru and King on the occasion.-^^ These days were also 
sacred to §ri according to Bhoja,*^® Jimutavahana and 
Chandesvara. The seventh day according to all the contem¬ 
porary digest-makers were sacred to the Sun named Pusa."^® 
Though it was a day of fast yet people had songs and 
dances. Jimutavahana quoting Matsya Purana tells us that 
as the sun is associated with car the day is called Ratha- 
saptanu.^^^ The Rathasaptaml is mentioned in inscriptions 
of the Rasfrakutas'®^ and Kalachuris of Ratanpur.^-"^ The 
eleventh and twelfth days were sacred to the Vaisnavas. The 
former was a day of fast and on the latter day the golden 
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image of Varaha was worshipped. The digests of mediaeval 
North India do not mention any festival on the full moon* 
day. It was a day for offering tila to the manes.“‘ But 
Alberuni states that this day called Chamaha{7), Indiana 
lighted lamps “on all high places”.^’* This festival is not 
mentioned by Gardizi. 

Alberuni and Gardizi mention two ether festivals in the 
month of Magha. In a festival called Mamartaku observed 
on the twenty-third, people treated guests to meat and large 
black peas.-“' On the twentyninth “when there is only a 
remainder of 3 day-minutes, i.e.li hour, all the Hindus en¬ 
ter the water and duck under in it seven times”.^-“ 

Phaiguna (February-March) .• 

Beginning from the eighth all the days of the dark-half 
of the month of Phfilguna witnessed some kind of celebration. 
On the anniversary of tiie birth of Sita on the eighth of the 
dark-half of the month of Phalguna, the Brahmanas, friends 
and relatives were offered cakes.^* Songs were arranged 
during the ninth, tenth and eleventh days of the above 
mentioned fortnight. People fasted on the thirteenth day and 
on the fourteenth worshipped Saukara.“‘" They kept awake 
the whole night and. witnessed songs and dances and heard 
stories relating to .^iva. As .^aiikara preached ahiihsa so the 
Purarias advised that the animals were to be decorated. This 
day has been rightly called Sivaratri by Alberuni and Gar- 
dlzV-“ The Sivarairi was a popular festival. In Kashmir it 
was an important festival."'^ Kashmir kings made presents 
on the occasion. Inscriptions of Rajputana and Madhya 
Pradesh also refer to it. but the mouth is stated to be in 
Magha.“®’ 

In the bright-half, on the eighth day in commemoration of 
the creation of the earth by Ke^ava, the houses were illumi¬ 
nated with countless lamps. And the next day was spent in 
the midst of songs and dances and a grand feast.'®* In 
Kashmir, according to the Nllamata PuraneP^^ and the Ra]a~ 
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iarangitftr^^ the festival on the eighth day was called Mahi- 
tnana, when lamps were lit up on the snow in honour of the 
gods and Pitris and next day, a feast was given in which 
wine was also served. The eleventh and twelfth days were 
sacred to Visnu and called NrisinghadvCidasl by Chande^- 
vara,^" Govindadvadasi by Jimutavahana/'^® and Amalaka- 
ekdd,asi by Hemachandra.""'^ Bhoja in his Rdjamdrtancfa-^^ 
tells us that the day is sacred to Hari. Hemachandra men¬ 
tions another summer festival, called Dola in the Dvydsraya^^^ 
on the full moon-day of Phalguna. On this occasion, accord* 
iug to the commentator Abhayatilaka Gani, children were 
kept securely in a room and were provided with sugarcandy 
and rice. But Bhoja informs us that on this date the car- 
festival of Skanda took place and coloured perfumes were 
thrown on the occasion.Alberuni and GardizT call the festi¬ 
val on this day as Odad and Dhold (i.e. DoJd) when “they 
make fire on places lower than those on which they make it 
on the festival Camaha, and they throw the fire out of the 
village”.^’*'’ But GardizI informs us that this festival was 
observed by women only. 

Besides these, Laksmidhara recommends that people should 
worship teachers, Agni, Brahmanas and the Creator on their 
own birth-day. Presents were to be given to the Brahmanas 
of course.^^^ 

Conclusion: 

A perusal of the innumerable festivals mentioned by foreign 
writers like Alberuni and GardizI, the digest-makers like Jlmu- 
tavahana, Laksmidhara, Bhoja, Srlnathacharya and Chande^- 
vara and litterateurs like Kalhana and Hemachandra and also 
the contemporary inscriptions, show that the busy months 
were Chaitra, Bhadra, Asviu, Karttika, Magha and Phalguna. 
Most of the festivals synchronised with the harvesting of the 
autumn, winter and summer crops. Lesser number of holi¬ 
days fell in the months of Jyaisjha, Sravana, Margasir§a and 
Pau^a. When there was a riot of Asoka and Damanaka 
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flowers the God of Love was worshipped, and the swing festi¬ 
vals of Vasudeva, Siva and Gauri, were held (vide A^okastanu, 
Damanakachaturda^l and Swing festivals). The Dhar Prasasti 
calls the festival on the full moon-day of Chaitra as Vasanto- 
tsava. When the fields lay full of the ripe corn it was a signal 
for holding the famous Durgapilju, KojCigara Purnimd, the 
DivciP, Kdnidradipaddna and the Kciumudimahotsava, 
The intimate connection of the rice-plants with the 
religious life of the Indian is described in the Brahma Parana 
which has been quoted by Laksmldhara and Chandesvara."^* 

The observance of these festivities served many purposes. 
On the occasion of the full moon days of A^vin and Kartika^ 
the houses were whitewashed and there was a regular clean¬ 
up. And on the occasion of the Kdntdradlpaddna, Sukhasu* 
Hikdy KaumMdlmahotsava and the commemoration of the 
creation of the earth on the eighth phalguna Silkla, lamps 
were lit up in all places. At present illumination is made 
only once a year on the Divali night. Another purpose of 
festivals was to bring together all classes of people and make 
them join the celebrations. The car festivals served it excel¬ 
lently. Durga’s ratha was taken out on the ninth day of the 
dark fortnights of Bhadra and Asvin. There were also pro¬ 
cessions of the cars of Mahadeva on the eighth of the bright- 
half of Pausa, of the Sun on the seventh of the bright-half of 
Magha and of Purufottama at Puri on the full moon day of 
Jyaistha. If the car-festivals were optional, the attendance of 
all the citizens were obligatory on the days of the celebra¬ 
tion of the Kaumudlmahoisava, on the full moon day in the 
month of Kartika and the raising of Staff of Indra either in 
Bhadra or A^vin. 

Most of the festivals were celebrated by the young and 
old, men and women of all classes and creeds. Alberuni’s 
comment that ‘‘most of the Hindu festivals are celebrated by 
women and children,®*®” has to be accepted with reservation. 

There was no dead uniformity in the observance of festivals 
in different parts of Northern India. For example, the full moon 
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day of A^vin has been described as the Kojagarapurmma by 
Jimutavahana.®^^ Laksmi and Indra were worshipped in Bengal 
on that day. Chande^vara clearly informs us that the practice of 
keeping awake at night was a Gauda custom.^^® But, accord¬ 
ing to Lak§mldhara, the fire god, Rudra (Siva) Surabhu 
Varuna, Vinayaka and Revanta were worshipped in the full 
moon day of Asvin. People abstained from food in the morn¬ 
ing and spent the day in cleaning the streets and houses, and 
in songs and dances.-'^^’ What was known as Kaumudimahou 
sava, sacred to Rudra, was held, according to Laksmidhara, 
on the full moon night of Kurtika.^^*’ Further, the Dasahara 
festival was current only in Bengal and Malwa on the tenth 
day of the bright fortnight of Jyaistha.-^^ Laksmidhara also 
does not mention the custom of lighting lamps up in the skies 
{ukcmipradipadand) and especially on sixth, seventh or the 
amavasyd in the month of Kartika, which is prescribed by 
Bhoja and Jimutavahana.-"^ The Bhatridyifiyd was observed 
in Eastern India and Malwa. It is mentioned by Bhoja: in 
his Rajamdrtanda and Jimiitavahana in Kalaviveka and not 
by Lak.*midhara. The Varachaturthl and Srlpahchami are men¬ 
tioned by Bhoja, Jimutavahana and Chandei^vara but omitted 
by Laksmidhara. Further Hemachandra in his Dedindmatndld 
refers to certain peculiar festivals which were not in vogue 
anywhere in North India except Gujrata-Maharris(ra area in 
the twelfth century A.D. They are Chorali, Cchapanti,^^^ Navd" 
lava, Paunamr'^ Podluo,^"^ Bhamm, Layam and Vahu- 
masr ^ Kamalabai Deshpande*^® has discussed the peculia¬ 
rity of these festivals. The celebration of Chorali was obser- 
ed by men, possibly by bachelors, who by worshipping Hara 
or Siva got the type of bride they desired. “With the sprouts 
of (aegle marmelos) you have worshipped Hara in sacred 
festival of Chorali in such a way that she will come to you, 
as if compelled by the arrows of cupid’\=®° On the occa¬ 
sion of Navalaya, the married woman, while swinging did 
not give out the name of her husband. “That young bride 
is (said to be) observing the vow of Navalaya, who if at the 
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time of the game of a swing, is being asked the name of her 
husband, does not give it out and consequently is being bea¬ 
ten by her friends with palaia twigs”.^®^ In the month of 
A^vin, the husband ale a cake from the hands of his wife 
on the occasion of Podlao. Unlike other law-givers and 
digest-makers, Hemachandra refers to the festival of Gauri in 
the month of Asadha known as Bhduam. The festivity of 
newly married couple, each calling the other by name was 
called Layam. Deshpunde informs us that this custom is 
followed in modern Maharastra and Karnataka. In other 
parts of India, however, it is forbidden to utter the name of 
one’s husband. 

A comparison of the festivals held during the period un¬ 
der review and modern India shows that the dates of some 
festivals have changed and new festivals have been introduced. 
The modern Indrotthdpana festival is observed in Northern 
India and Mithila on the 12th Bhadra Sukla (Rudradhara: 
Vanakrityanu ed, R. C. Jha, Vol 1. p. 71). But we have al¬ 
ready seen that the flag of Indra was raised at different' times 
in mediaeval Northern India. Again the car festival of Jagan- 
nfitha starts in modern Eastern India on the second day of 
the bright-half of Asadha (Bengal calendar and Varsakrityam 
Vol. I. p. 71). But in the twelfth century A.D. it? was observed 
on the full moon day of the month of Jyaislha. With re¬ 
gard to the swing festival of Krsna, Alberuni and Gardizi 
observe that it was held on the eleventh day of the bright 
fortnight of Chaitra. This festival is not mentioned by any 
contemiporary digest-maker of India. There cannot be any 
doubt that it was performed in mediaeval India. The Hari- 
bhaktivildsa, composed in the sixteenth century A.D., quot¬ 
ing Garuda Pur ana. states that in the midst of songs and 
dances, Krsua or Hari should be placed on a swing, with his 
face towards the south on the 11th Chaitra Sukla {HarihhaktU 
vilasa, ch. 13, verse 99). Gopalabhatta further tells us that 
in Puri, the Dola festival is observed on the Pratipada or the 
full moon day of the month of Phalguna or on the asterism 

20 
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Uttar a Phalgim entering the second stage {Haribhaktivilasa, 
ch. 14, verse 103). 

With regard to the Vai§uava festivals, it may be pointed 
out here that, though the Gopi legend had been fully esta¬ 
blished by the end of our period, some of the festivities 
connected with the cult did not attain much popularity by 
the twelfth century A.D. Neither the digest-n^akers of our 
period nor the foreign Muslim writers refer to such festivals 
as the Rasa-purnima, and the dola or Holi in the months of 
Kurttika and Phaiguna respectively. It seems that these cere¬ 
monies became more popular from the thirteenth century A.D., 
because SCilapani flourishing in the latter-half of the four¬ 
teenth century, wrote books liks Dolayatraviveka and RdsayCi- 
trdvivekaJ'^- The procession of the car of Krsna and Puru- 
§ottama did not exist even towards the end of the twelfth 
century. The Haribhaktivildsa tells of a car festival of 
Krsna on the bright fortnight of Kurttika. the day of Prabo- 
dhini Ekddasir^'^ Such a procession is not depicted by the 
contemporary writers of the twelfth century A.R The Sndna- 
ydtrd of Jagannatha is also not mentioned in any book of 
the period under survey. Further, a fast and a festival con¬ 
nected with the Rdmanavaml was unknown at least till the 
first-half of the. twelfth century A.D. In modern times it is 
observed on the ninth day of the bright fortnight of the 
month of Chaitra."^’^ It must have been developed some¬ 
time in the latter-half of the twelfth century A.D., This festi¬ 
val is mentioned in the Chaturvargachintdmanr^^ and the 
Haribhakti vildsa.‘^^^ 

The following festive days of modern India were also not 
observed in the period under review. What we call nov7 as 
Vosanta-pafichaml day or the Sarasvatlpdjd, which is cele¬ 
brated on the fifth day of the bright-half of Magha,®®^ is con¬ 
spicuous by its absence in mediaeval digests. The above- 
mentioned date, according to Bhoja and Jimutavahana was 
sacred to Sri or Laksml and not to SarasvatL*®® Again, in 
Eastern India Syama or Kali is worshipped on the Sukha* 
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rdiri day.-®® But this goddess was not worshipped on the 
above-mentioned date in the eleventh-twelfth centuries A.D., 
It was LaksmI and neither Syuma nor Kali who was propi* 
tiated in his days of JImutavahana, Lasroidhara and Chaades- 
vara. The Chhat, holy to the Sun, observed now-a-days in 
Bihar and also called Pratiharua-^thi on the sixth day of 
the bright half of Karttika was not known to the North 
Indians up to the twelfth century. Even Chandesvara of the 
fourteenth century A.D. Mithila does not speak of this parti¬ 
cular date. During the period under review, the Sun was 
specially worshipped on the sixth and seventh day of the 
bright fortnight of the month of Chaitra.-^^ fifth of Bhadra,-'- 
sixth of Pausa’’^ and seventh day of Magha-Sukla.-^‘ Simi¬ 
larly the worship of learning by the Kayasthas of Bihar and 
the Uttar Pradesh observed on the Bhratridvitlya day-'*’ was 
unknown to mediaeval India. 

On the other hand, some festivals of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries A.D. are not now observed in Northern 
India. Gane^a is no longer worshipped on the eighth day 
of the dark-half of the month of Asadha."'® Now-a-days, the 
Gmesa-chaturthl is observed on the fourth day of the bright- 
half of Bhudra.-^^ But this date, however, was held sacred 
to Siva and Vighne^a or Ganesa, by Jimfilavahana and Chan- 
desvara."^^ Jimfitavahana’s recommendation that the day 
was sacred to Siva or ParvatT is identical with tfhe observa¬ 
tion of Bhoja. But Bhoja in his Rdjanyirtanda calls the 
day Horitalikd, sacred to Parvati alone.^^® All the ceremo¬ 
nies connected with Kdntdradipaddna and the raising of the 
Rag Staff of Indra haye fallen into disuse. The saturnalian 
festivals like the Udakasevdniohotsava and the Silvarotsava 
have also fortunately become obsolete. 

The most remarkable feature of the life of the Hindus in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D. is that at least 128 
days out of 365 days in the year were spent in celebrating 
one festival or another in which giftis had to be made to the 
Brahmaijias and feasts had to be arranged for friends and 
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relatives. The larger the number of feasts, the greater was 
the income of the priestly class whose privilege it was to 
prescribe newer and newer festivals. Most of these festivals 
were celebrated with singing, dancing and merry-making. 
Living in the midst of perpetual fear and insecurity the 
people could find considerable relief in these celebrations from 
their nervous tension no doubt, but too many of them tended to 
generate a sense of frivolity in younger persons. When a 
festival distracted the attention of the people every third day, 
it was extremely diflScult to ensure sustained interest in the 
more serious pursuits. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Tirthas or Places of Pilgrimage. 

Tlrthas played an important role in the cultural and eco¬ 
nomic life of mediaeval India. These were situated usually in 
the most beautiful places like hilltops, mountains, forests, con¬ 
fluence of rivers, or in the vicinity of the sea, waterfalls and 
hot water springs. Such places were conducive to meditation 
and as such attracted those who had a yearning for spiritual 
life. While ascetics and anchorites practised religious austeri¬ 
ties in the Tirthas, pious householders considered it incum¬ 
bent upon them to pay a visit to some of these important 
holy places at least once in their life. 

Congregation of men and women speaking different lan¬ 
guages and dialects, wearing separate sectarian marks, donning 
various types of dresses and observing different manners and 
customs in these Tirthas widened the outlook of the pilgrims, 
ironed out differences, served as a solvent for all exclusive¬ 
ness and narrow parochialism and helped every one to feel 
the essential unity in Indian culture. The Barhaspatya Artha- 
iastra' in stating the length and breadth of India in terms of 
Tirthas says that from Badarika to Ramesvara is a distance 
of 1000 Yojanas and from Dvarakit as far as Purusottama and 
the Srdagrama is a matter of 700 Yojanas. Exchange of 
ideas and learned discussions among the scholarly people, 
coming from different parts of the country, helped to diffuse 
news about the latest writings by poets, scholars and philoso¬ 
phers. The urge for the construction of magnificent temples 
and for the installation of beautiful images in these holy 
places educated public taste and promoted artistic activities. 
Many of the important places of pilgrimage, seats of learning 
that they were, became notable centres of trade and industry 
too. While the masses were eager to bring back to their homes 
some memento of theii visit to a tirtha, artists and artisans 
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combined to produce different types of art objects at 
different places. Some industries thus became localised in 
many of the tlrthas. New tlrthas came into existence with 
the rise of new sects and cults, while it was not unusual for 
an old tlrtha to fall into oblivion on account of political or 
economic reasons. 

One of the oldest accounts of nrthas is to be found in the 
Vanaparva of the Mahdbhorata. The Puranas recount the 
names and glories of many of the nrthas, but it is difficult to 
date definitely different portions of even the same Purana. 
We are fortunate, however, in having not only reference to 
tlrthas in contemporary inscriptions, but also more or less 
elaborate accounts in works which are known to have been 
written in the eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D., From a 
critical study of these sources we may learn which of the 
tlrthas were prominent in this period and also which had fallen 
into comparative obscurity or which had not yet attained 
celebrity. 

The Charkhari plate of Devavarmadeva dated V.S. 1108/ 
1051 A.D. states that the Chandella King Devavarmadeva, 
grandson of Vidyadharadeva bathed at Kotitirtha on a full 
moon day, worshipped Sulapani (Siva) and granted a village 
on the bank of the river Yamuna to a Brahmana.'- Kane 
shows'^ that there are as many as ten Kotitirthas, but there 
is only one on the bank of the Ymauna near Mathura, re¬ 
ferred to in the Vardha Purdna,^ Tn 1055 A.D. we find 
Jayasiiiiha of Dhara granting a village for the support of the 
Brahmanas of the holy Amaresvara.'^ There are three tlrthas, 
bearing the name Amaresvara, but as the Mandhata plate 
of Jayasiiliha, which contains the above information has been 
found near the river Narmada, this particular Amaresvara must 
be on the opposite side of Omkarnatha on the southern bank 
of Narmada. Laksmidhara writing in the early years of the 
twelfth century has failed to notice either Amaresvara or 
Ekamra, now known as Bhuvanesvara The Brahme^vara 
temple inscription of the 18th regnal year of King Uddyotake- 
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sari (c. 1055-1080 A.D.) refers to the erection of the “cloud¬ 
touching temple with four Caru^ala temples” at Siddhatirtha in 
Ekarara.^^ This is a positive evidence of the claim of Bhu- 
vanesvara for recognition as a holy place in the middle of thp 
eleventh century. An inscription of the Chalukya King Vikra- 
maditya VI of the year 1082 A.D. makes a specific reference to 
the holy places of Varanasi, Kuruksetra, Arghyatirtha, Prayaga 
and Gaya. Though Arghyatirtha has been mentioned also in 
the Goharwa plate of the Kalachuri King Karna, dated 1047 
A.D., as a place on the bank of the Ganges, yet it cannot be 
properly identihed. The four other tlrthas are well-known for 
their sanctity. The Chandravati plate shows the importance 
of Ayodhya as 'd firtha in 1093 A.D. The Gahadaviila King 
Chandradeva states in this inscription that he bathed at the 
Svarga-dvaratirtha at the sin-effacing confluence of Sarayu and 
Gharghara rivers at Ayodhya, also called Uttara-Kosala on the 
occasion of the solar eclipse in the month of Alvina, 23rd 
October, 1093 A.D/ Madanapala in an inscription dated 
1107 A.D.^ and Jayachchandra in his Benares copper plate 
grant of 1175 A.D. claim that Chandradeva protected the holy 
places of KasI, Kusika, Uttarakosala and Indrasthana.^ Ku^ika 
may be identified with Kusapura or Kusabhavanapura (modern 
Sultanpur on the Gon?ati in Oudh) the capital of Kusa, son of 
Ramachandra. Indrasthilna can not be the same as Indrapras- 
tha or Delhi and it has not yet been possible to identify it cor¬ 
rectly. This shows how some of the firtJuis have fallen into 
oblivion in course of time. Protection of holy places became a 
special necessity in this age on account of occasional raids by 
Turks and also by gangs of robbers who infested the roads. 
Somesvara in his Kirtikemmudi^^ describing the pilgrimage of 
Vastupala states that bands of marauders were more numerous 
than peaceful travellers. 

Another imp>ortant tirtha mentioned in an inscription dated 
Saka 1059/1137-38 A.D. is Purusottama. The Bihar poet 
Gangadhara, hailing from Govindapura, in the Nawadah sub¬ 
division of the Gaya district, states that his father Manoratha 
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visited Puri.^^ This information is highly important in view of 
the fact that the Vanaparva of the Mahabharata, Danasagara 
of Vallalasena and the Tirtha-vivechanakdnda of Laksmi- 
dhara do not mention Puri, Purusottama or Jagannatha at all. 
We can now state with confidence that though Puri had not 
attained an all-India celebrity in the 5th Century A.D., yet in 
the beginning of the twelfth century, it had begun to attract 
pilgrims from distant Bihar. This evidence is corroborated by 
the Kdlaviveka of JTmutavahana, where it is stated that the 
full moon day in the month of Jyaisthya at Pmusottama is 
especially meritorious.^'^ 

The Jabbalpore stone-inscription dated 1174 A.D. informs 
lis that Vimala^iva, a §a»\a teacher enjoying the patronage of 
the Kalachuri Kings, performed religious rites at Prabhusa. 
Gokarna, Gaya and other ftrthas}'^ The Ontra Prasusti of 
the reign of Saraiigadeva dated 1287 A.D. gives an account of 
the pilgrimage of a Saiva ascetic, Tripurantaka, who worship¬ 
ped Siva at Kedara, and at the confluence of Gaiiga and 
Yamuna at Prayaga, circumambulated Sriparvata and saw God 
Mallinatha, bathed in the waters of rivers Keva and Godavari, 
visited Tryambaka, reached Rame^vara, and then visiting Pra- 
bhasa returned by way of Devapattana.^'^ 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the Siva 
Purdna^^ gives a list of the twelve Jyotirlihgas as follows:—(1) 
Somanatha (2) Mallikarjuna on Srisaila hill (3) Mahakala at 
Ujjaini (4) Oinkara at Amaresvara (5) Kedara (6) Bblma^am- 
kara in Dakini (northwest of Poona) (7) Viijvesvara at Ka^i 
(8) Tryambaka at Gautamitata near Nasik (9) Vaidyanatha at 
Chitabhumi which is probably identical with Deoghar-Baidya- 
nathadham in the Santhal Parganas (10) Nage^a at Dartika- 
vana which may be near Dvuraka or Ayodhyii in the former 
Hyderabad State (11) Raii?.e^vara and (12) Ghrisnesa at Siva- 
laya in the village Elura near Daulatabad. Taking Prabhasa 
to be identical with Somanatha, only the first, second, fifth, 
eighth, and the eleventh Jyotirlihgas in the above list 
were visited by the ascetic Tripurantaka. It is surprising to 
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find that Vi^vesvara at Kasi was omitted from his itinerary. 
Lak§midhara mentions Visve^vara as one of the 220 Liugas 
of Varanasi^® and also included Ujjainl and Kedara. He is 
absolutely silent about Somanatha, Srisaila, Bhima^aihkara, 
Tryambaka, Vaidyanatha, Rame^vara and Ghri^ne^a. Vallula- 
sena in his DanasHgara mentions Sriparvata. Avantika which 
may be identical with Ujjain, Omkara, Kedara, Varanasi and 
Ramesvara but is silent about other seven Jyotirlihgas. The 
Bdrhaspatya Arthcmstra mentions eight famous Sivaksetras, 
but none of the twelve Jyotirlihgas except the name of Avi- 
mukta occurs in the list. In the Kedarakhanda of the Skanda 
Purdna}'^ we find the following:—(1) Ouikara and (2) Maha- 
kala on the bank of Narmada, (3) Visvesara at Ka^i, (4) Lalites- 
vara at Prayaga, (5) Tryambaka at Brahmfichala (6) Bhadrei^- 
vara at Kfili, (7) Draksuramcsvara at Gahga Sugara-Sahgama. 
(7) Somesvara in Saurastra, (9) Sarvesvara at Vindhyachala, 
(10) Sikharesvara at Srisaila, (11) Allalanatha at Kantipur and 
(12) Simhanutha in Simhala. In view of all these we may 
conclude that there is no positive proof of recognition of the 
twelve Jyotirlihgas before the thirteenth century. 

Amongst the literary sources of information on the tirthas 
of this period, Alberuni mentions Multan2^ Thanesvar, tem¬ 
ple of Sarada in Kashmir,’® Banaras,-® Puskar, Mathura^^ and 
Kashmir.'- The Kathdsaritsdgara of Somadeva, who flou¬ 
rished in the eleventh century mentions Badari.^® Durga dwel¬ 
ling in the Vindhya hills,^^ Puskara,^" Prayaga,®® Banaras®^ 
and Chitrakufa.®* 

The most important work on the tirthas, however, is the 
eighth volume of the Krityakalpataru entitled the Tirthavivecha- 
nakandam by Bhaita Laksmldhara, the Chief Minister for Peace 
and War of the Gahadavfvla King Govindachandra. The writer 
was the son of Bhatia Hridayadhara, who also held the 
office of Maha-sandhi-vigrahika. Laksmldhara began the com¬ 
pilation of this work in the early part of the reign of Govinda¬ 
chandra, probably in 1110 A.D. according to K. V. Rangas- 
wami Aiyangar.®® Kane assigns the work to the period bet- 
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ween 1110 and 1130 A.D. ® Laksmidhara describes here at 
great length the sanctity of Varanasi. Out of 260 pages, 135 
are devoted to the description of nearly 340 shrines of Vara¬ 
nasi alone. The holiness of Prayaga is described in 17 pages, 
of Gaya in 12 pages, of Mathura in 9 pages, of Kuruksetrai in 
5 pages, of Puskara and !§rikara in 4 pages each, of Ujjaini, 
Hardwar, Srilagrama, Stutasvami, Dvaraka and Kedilra in 3 
pages each, of Kokfimukha, Prithudaka, Mandara and Lohfir- 
gala in two pages each. Naimi§a gets one page. The rest of 
the 24 pages describe 57 other firthas. The book ends with a 
7-page account of the Mahapathayatrfi or "the great road” 
to death. 

It is worthy of note that Laksmidhara omits some of the most 
important tlrthas like Purusottama, Ekamra or Bhuvanesvara, 
Konaraka, Kanchi, Chidambaram*. Sriraijgam, Rfiniesvara. 
Kanyakumari and Jalandhara. 

We get some idea pf the important firthas from the Kalavi- 
veka of Jimutavahana, who flourished in Bengal in the first 
half of the twelfth century A.D.. In the introduction to the 
Bibliotheca Indica edition of Knlaviveka, it is stated that as 
Jimutavahana mentions certain astronomical observations of 
1013 and 1015 of the Slaka era without referring to any autho¬ 
rity and simply saying ‘'Dristam” or seen, he may be presumed 
to have seen these himself. In that case he must have written 
this work in c. 1091-1093 A.D. He writes that a dip at 
Puskara in the month of Magha, on the eighth day of the dark 
half of the month of Magha at Gaya, in the month of Pau§a 
on the same tithi in Narmada, on the fourteenth day of 
Chaitra at Salagruma, at Pundarika on the tenth day of the 
bright half of the month, at Prabhasa and Taijasa on the 
succeeding amnvasya or new moon day, in the Yamuna on the 
Kr§na Chaturdaiii in the month of Magha. in Beas on the 
thirteenth day of the bright half of the month of Pau§a, on 
the same tithi in the months of Magha and Pausa in the Chan- 
drabhaga. frees a person from all sins."' Writing about the full 
moon day, he states that it is highly meritorious to observe it 

21 
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at Prayaga in the month of Mdgha. at Naim,isaranya in Phal- 
guna, at Salagrama in Chaitra, at Gangadvara in Vaii^akha, at 
Purusottama in Jyaistha, at Kanakhala in A§adha, at Kedara 
in Sruvana, at Badari in Bhadra, at Kubjagra (north of Hrisi- 
ke^a) in Asvin. at Piiskara in Karttika, at Kubja in Agraha- 
yana and at Ayodhya in Pausa.‘*=^ Kubjaka is referred to in 
the Brhannuracttya Purana^'’ and Garuda Purnna^ as the seat 
of the sanctuary of Sridhara Hari. Bui it cannot be identi¬ 
fied with certainty. Nundolal De mentions Kubja as a tribu¬ 
tary of Narmada. One peculiar feature of this list is that no 
southern holy place has been mentioned here. Another re¬ 
markable thing is that of the 12 places as many as five namely^ 
Gangadvara or Hardwara, Kanakhala, Kedara, Badari and 
Kubjagra are situated in the Himalayan region. These holy 
places draw a large number of pilgrims even on the occasions 
mentioned by Jimutavahana. 

The Ddnasa^ara, composed in U69 A.D. and ascribed to 
Vallalasena but probably written by his preceptor Aniruddha, 
devotes a section to Piinycuiesah or holy places where gifts are 
specially efficacious.'*'’ The sanctity of 27 rivers is mentioned 
in prose without quoting any authority. Of these 15 are men¬ 
tioned also by Laksmidhara. These are Narmada. Yamuna, 
Gaiiga, Gaiigasagarasaiigama, Maha Gaiiga, Saraswatl, Kausiki, 
Sarayii, Godavari, Vipasa, Satadru, Chandrabhaga, Vitasta, 
Kavcrl and Varuna. Other rivers namely Sona-Jyotirasya- 
saugama. Irfivati, TaptT. Sfilatapi, and Venva have been omitted 
by Laksmidhara, though their sanctity has been mentioned in 
the Af^ni Puranci, other Pauranic works and Ddnasd^ara. As 
many as ninetyfivc places arc mentioned as specially suitable for 
making gifts and performing Srfiddha. Of these 27 have also 
been mentioned by Laksmidhara. These are: (1) Asvatirtha 
(probably at the confluence of Ganges and Kallnadi near Kanauj» 
though there are two other places of the same name, one on the 
Godavari and the other on the Narmada), (2) Angaravahika 
(not identified), (3) Avantikil, (4) Amarakantaka (a mountain 
in the Bilaspur district of Madhya Pradesh), (5) Agastya^rama 
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(six places of this name are mentioned by Kane and eight 
places by De), (6) Uttaiamanasa (in Kasmira), (7) Oihkara (32 
miles north-west of Khandwa), (8) Kanakhal (near Hardwar), 
(9) Kulikasrama, (10) Kalodaka (in Kasmira or on Mt. Hara- 
mukuta at 1300 feet above sea level), (11) Kuruksetra (Thane- 
swar), (12) Kedara (on the Himalayas), (13) Gaya, (14) Govar- 
dhana (near Mathura), (15) Nila (mountain near Hardwara), 
(16) Naimisaranya (45 miles from Lucknow), (17) Pindaraka 
(in Khambhalia Mahal of Kathiawar), (18) Prayaga, (19) 
Prabhfisa (Verwal, Somanatha), (20) Prithudaka (modem 
Pehoa in the Karnal district on the southern bank of Sarasvati), 

(21) Phalgutirtha (Gaya), (22) Varanasi, (23) Visiiupada (Gaya). 
(24) Badari (Badrinarayana), (25) Bhrigutuhga (there are five 
iirthas bearing this nam/c), (26) Raivataka (Junagadh), (27) 
Harischandra (under Varanasi). 

The remaining 68 iirthas not mentioned by Laksmidhara 
deserve special mention as indicating places, which were 
considered sufficiently important by Vallfdasena, who relied 
mostly on the authority of the Maisya Purana. As many as 
35 of these, however, have now fallen into such obscurity that 
learned scholars like Kane or Nundo Lai De have not been 
able to identify them. These are (1) Aitahasa (it is highly 
improbable that this place is the same as thd Sakta Pltha near 
Labhpiir in the Birbhum district of West Bengal, because 
Vallfilasena was hostile to the Tantrik cult. The tlrtha of the 
same name which has been described in the Maisya Purana^^ 
is sacred to the Pitrs cannot be identified) (2) Aiigabhuta, 
(3) Kapilodaka, (4) Kadalirwa, (5) Kara, (6) Kuchajagra, (7) 
Ghantesvara, (8) Delapura, (9) Pilritirtha, (10) Pampatirtha, 
(11) PalMa, (12) Priyamelaka, (13) VasisthatTrtha. (14) Visuka, 
(15) Vainayaka, (16) Vilvaka, (17) Bhadrakale^vara, (18) 
Mahanada. (19) Mahalaya, (20) Mahasalfi, (21) Maharudra, 

(22) Mahalinga, (23) MatsyanadT, (24) Satarudra. (25) Satahva, 
(26) Sivadhara, (27) Sankhodhara, (28) SrTparna, (29) Sripati, 
(30) Sugandha, (31) Svargamargapradesa, (32) SahasrukBa, 
(33) Huta^ana (34) Hiranyaksa, and (35) liarTta. 
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Amongst some of the well-known firthas omitted by 
Laksmidhara but included by ValLalasena are Ramesvara, 
Kayavarohana, where Nakull or Lakuli, the founder of the 
Pasupata sect flourished in the second century A.D. and identi¬ 
fied with Karvan, 15 miles south of Baroda, rivers Gharghara 
and Dasarna, Varahaparvata in Kashmir, Indrakfla beyond 
Gandhamadana in the Himalayas and Sakambhari or Sambhar 
Lake, which is also referred to in an inscription of Vigraharaja 
dated 973-974 A.D. One of the tlrthas, sacred to the Pitrs 
mentioned in the Danasn^ani is Mahilbodhi. As it is the 
same as the famous Bodhi tree at Bodh Gaya, it is an evidence 
of rapprochement between the Hindus and the Buddhists. 

Another contempe^rary source of information regarding the 
firthas is the ManowUdsa, written by Some^vara Chiilukya of 
Kalyana. It mentions Jahnavi, Yamuna, Narmada, TaptL 
Gautami or Godavari, Sarasvati, Banjara, Bhimaiathi or 
Bhima, Krsiia, Vrihannadi (Mahanadi), Malapaharini (Mala- 
prabha) as the sacred rivers. The other firthas m»entioned in 
it are Puskara, SuklalTrtha, situated at a distance of ten miles 
north-east of Broach, Prabhasa, Kedara, Prayaga and 
Varfmasl.'^ 

Hemachandra, the famous Jaina scholar of the twelfth 
century mentions the following firthas in his Dvydsrayakdvya: 
Somanatha and Sahkhodhara in Sorath,’'^ Suklatirtha on the 
Narmada near Broach.*’-’ Ujjaini on the bank of Sipra “where 
there are Devasthfinas and places of pilgrimage called after 
the Rsis"’” and Mount Abu, which contained the hermitage 
of the sage Vasistha, river Mandakinl, the temples of Achale^- 
vara Mahadeva, Risabhadeva, Sindhuka and other Devis.^’ 

The Bdrhaspatya Arthasdstra, edited by Thomas, gives 
the names of eight firthas each of the Vaiijnava, Saiva and 
Silkta sects (III. 119-126). It also mentions Kumara sacred 
to Karttikeya, Sahya to Gane^a, Raivataka to Teacher and 
Pariyatra, western part of Vindhya, sacred to Ksetraprda. As 
this work mentions the Yadavas of Devagiri, it cannot be 
earlier than the twelfth century. Thomas, however, thinks 
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that the tlrtha section*- may be an interpolation. The 
division of the Hindus into these sects was well-marked in 
the twelfth century and separate Puranas had been compiled 
for different sects by that time. There is, therefore, no valid 
reason to suspect that the firtha portion was added later. 
The Vaisnava firthas are Badarika. Salagrama, Purusottama, 
Dvaraka, Vilvachala, Ananta, Sinilia and SrTraugam. Of 
these LaksmTdhara mentions Badarika, Salagnlma and Dva¬ 
raka only. We have already referred to the inscriptional 
evidence of the sanctity of Purusottama in 1137 A.D.. Vilva- 
chala cannot be identified. Ananta may be Anantatirtha 
under Mathura, referred to in the Variiha Purana^' or Ananta- 
sayana Padmanabha in Trivandrum described in the Padma 
Purana:^^ Siifiha may be identified with Simhachalam, 6 
males to the north-west of Visakhapattam. Sriranga is the 
well-known tlrfha on the Kaveri, 2 miles to the north of Tri- 
chinopoly. The Bha^avata Puram;^’' Matsya PuriimP'* and 
Padma PuramP^ mention it as a holy place. Of the eight 
Saiva tlrthas, Avimukta and Gaugadvara only are well-known. 
The other six tin has, namely Sivakj^lra, Ramayamuna, Siva- 
sarasvatf, Mavya, Sardula, and Gajaksetra cannot be identified. 
The very fact that the Jyotirlingas of the ^iva Parana are 
not mentioned here supports the view that this section is not 
an interpolation. The Sakta tirlhas are Oghghlnajrda. Purna, 
Kama, Kolia, SrTsaila, Kanchi and Mahendra. Of these, the first 
cannot be identified. Punia is the same as Ptlrnapilha or Purna- 
saila of the Kalika Purdna (64.43) and Purnagiri of Sadhananudd 
ip, 453). Dr. D. C. Sircar suggests that it may be the same as 
the shrine of Bhavani at Tuljapiir to the south of Osmanabad 
in the Bijapur region.^^ Kanya is Kumakhya. Kolia is 
Kolhapur where there is the famous temple of Mahalak^mi.'*-* 
Sri^aila is Snparvata in the Karnal District, 50 miles from the 
KrHna station, which has got Mollikarjuna as the Mahadeva 
and Madhavi as the Devi. Kafichi is Conjeeveram in the 
Chinglcput District of Madras, Mahendra is the famous hill 
of the Ganjam district. Barhaspatya Artha^astra mentions 
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probably as the eighth tlrtha, the Vindhya, as the eternal 
abode of Durga Bhadrakali. 

A manuscript entitled Pramanapallava by Narasiihha and 
found in Mithila gives an account of several tlrthas. This 
work was compiled later than Laksmidhara, as it quotes from 
his Krityakalpataru, but it is quoted by Chande^vara who 
flourished between 1300 and 1370 A.D. Pran anapallava^ 
therefore, could not have been composed later than the thir¬ 
teenth and earlier than the twelfth century A.D.. Ihe tlrthas 
discussed in this work are: Prayaga, Gahga, Ka^i, Gaya, 
Purusottama, Konarka, Narmada, Mathura, Yamuna, Dva- 
dasavana, Puskara, Tapi, Dhare^vara, Ayodhya, Dvaraka. 
and Godavari. Dvadasavana is in the Mathura region. 
Dhfiresvara may be identified with the Dharatirtha referred 
to in Mettsya PurdricP'^ on the north bank of the Narmada. 
The other places are well-known. 

Besides these we get some stray references to some tlrthas 
in some inscriptions and poetical or historical works of this 
period. Thus the image-inscription of Nayaka Pratapadhavala, 
found at Tilothu in the Shahabad district of Bihar, records 
the Mahanayaka’s pilgrimage to the Tutrahi falls in the com¬ 
pany of his sons, Satrughna, VTradhavala and Sahasadha- 
vala; his brother’s wife Sulhi and of other m,embers of his 
family like Tribhuvanadhavala Sonali, Laksmaditya and Pad- 
maditya. Five female slaves also accompanied this party. 
These must have been great favourites ; otherv/ise their names 
(Ladumfi, Nayakama, Alhi, Puttriki and Ekall) would not 
have been inscribed on the stone image.Other inscriptions 
of Pratapadhavala bearing dates corresponding to 1158 and 
1169 A.D. have been found in Shahabad district. Tutrahi or 
Tilothu has fallen into oblivion as a place of pilgrimage now. 
An inscription of 1164 A.D. records the visit of a Kayastha 
pilgrim to Vi^filapura in the former .laipur state in Rajpu- 
tana."^ Another inscription of 1167 A.D. bears testimony to 
the visit of certain pilgrims to Ramgadh in Kotah, Rajpu- 
lana.®^ The Sihawa stone-inscription of Karnaraja dated 
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3192 A.D. shows that Karnaraja, ruler of a portion of Rai¬ 
pur district in Madhya Pradesh, erected five magnificent buil¬ 
dings in the tlrtha Devahrada for the installation of images 
of five deities. This Devahrada cannot be either Gandaki 
as described in the V or aha Puruna^^ or under Krsna-Venva 
referred to in the Vanaparva.^® The Paldi inscription of Guhila 
Arisimha dated 1116 A.D.-’^ refers to Bhrigukachacha or 
Broach as a place of pilgrimage, especially for the Nakulij^a 
Pa^upata sect. 

An interesting reference to a place of pilgrimage in 
Varendrl, now in East Pakistan, occurs in the Ramacharita 
of Sandhyakaranandi.Speaking of Varcndri, it states: 
‘‘which, with the glorious streams of Gahga and Karatoya 
flowing on either side, was the holiest place and which was 
pure and spotless on account of its having the great place of 
pilgrimage (or landing i*hata) called Apunarbhava in its very 
heart”.’*’ It is not possible now to identify this place. Ano¬ 
ther Bengal tlrtha, now completely forgotten, has been re¬ 
ferred to by Krsnami^ra in his Prahodhachandrodaya, written 
in the reign of the Chandella King Kirttivarman, towards the 
end of the eleventh century. This is Chakratirtha on the 
bank of BhagirathI in Radha, where Viveka is described as 
practising austerities (Act IV). In Act II of this allegorical 
drama, we find Sraddha, one of the asscciates of Visnubhakti 
with her daughter Slanti as working at Purusottama. Naisadha- 
charita of Srrhar§a, son of Sri Hira. who probably flourished 
under Vijayachandra and Jayachchandra of Kanauj in the 
latter half of the twelfth century,®® refers to Vrindavana dense 
with fragrant flower and to Govardhana, where from “all ser¬ 
pents are banished by the strutting of flocks of peacocks”.®' 
Kai5i has been described as “Siva’s boat of piety for traver¬ 
sing the span of worldly existence”.®^ Another verse refers 
io the Sraddha ceremony at Gaya. 

Kalhana in his Rdjatarani^ini refers to three firthas of all- 
India fame outside Kashmir. These are Varanasi,®^ Pra- 
yriga®'*and Gaya.®® He records with evident pride that 
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Kashmir “which Kej^ava and Isana adorn as Chakrabhrit and 
Vijayesu as well as in other (forms), there is not a space as 
large as a grain of sesamum without a This seems 

to be an echo of the Vanaparva'’’*^ which states that the whole 
country of Kashmir is holy. Lak-<midhara recognised this 
claim by quoting the Anu^asanaparva in his llrthavivechcma- 
it is stated here that a man taking his bath in 
Satadru. Chandrabhagfi. Vitasta and Ormimalini becomes a 
sage-like person and when a man of character bathes or wor¬ 
ships the river Sindhu and the great rivers into which fall 
the smaller rivers of the Kashmir region, he goes to heaven. 
Alberuni heard of Hindus visiting Kashmir.'*’ 

Laksmidhara'* and Vallfdasena^- refer to Kalodaka and 
Uttaranvanasa in Kashmir as places of great sanctity. Vallala- 
sena considers these places as eminently suited for srnddha 
and making gifts. Kfdodaka is referred to in the Anusdsana- 
parva^ ' Visnudharmasutra,'^^ the Kashmirian Punlna, Nila- 
mat a, written probably in the sixth century A.D. and Raja- 
taraiif^iniy^ It is now known as Mudkol and is situated at 
an altitude of about 13,000 ft. Thousands of pilgrims visit 
it even today in the month of Bhadra on their way to Utta- 
ramanasa or Gahga lake, which lies at a short distance 
above it. The high alpine valley at the foot of the east 
glaciers of the 17,000 feet high Haramukuia containing Kalo¬ 
daka is called Nandiksetra in the NllamataJ^ It is related 
here that Nandi performed in the Kiilodaka a great penance, 
whereupon Siva granted him the boon ol taking his permanent 
abode here by his side. Stein remarks: “The inner portion 
of the lake, showing a deep blue colour, is supposed to mark 
the residence of Kala or Siva; the outer portion of a light 
green colour that of Nandin. Siva is worshipped here under 
the name of Nandisa.” Kalhana refers to Nandiksetra where 
the Siva lihgas were known as Vijayesvara and Jyesihe^a.’^’' 
The latter is also referred to as Jye§tharudra^® which was a 
svayamhhuh or natural stone. Close to this temple lies the 
firtha of Bhutesvara which was very famous in Kalhana’s 
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time.'" The Nandik^elra may be identified with the Nandi- 
kuta which js mentioned along with Kalodaka and Uttara- 
manasa in the Animisancwarva and quoted by Laksmidhara.'^*^ 
Kalhana refers to Uuaramanasa,'*' which is identified by 
Stein with the sacred Gahga lake situated below the eastern 
glaciers of Mount Haramokh, and is now popularly known 
as Gangabal. This is to be distinguished from the more 
famous Manasa-sarovar, which is embedded in the Himalayas 
at a height of 14,950 ft. and is situated between Kailasa on 
the north and Gurla Mandhutii on the south. Uttaramfinasa 
is regarded as a sacred ftrtha by Laksmidhara*'" and Vallala- 
sena.**" 

Another popular firtha in Kashmir in the twelfth century 
was Gaiigodbheda, which is referred to by Kalhana in the 
following words; ‘There the goddess Sarasvati herself is 
seen in the form of a swan in a lake (situated) on the summit 
of the Bhedagiri which is sanctified by the Gaiigodbheda.”"*^ 
This ilrtha is referred in the .^arni'cidharapaddhati,^' compiled 
in the fourteenth century and also in Vanaparva,"** Maisya 
Punlna,^^ Padma Purdnn^^ and A^ni Purana.^'^ It is situated 
at a height of 7,800 ft. It was also famous towards the end 
of the sixteenth century, when Abid Fazl recorded that in spite 
of such an altitude snow did not fall there. This was probably 
duo to the fact that there is a large hot-water spring, the water 
from which forms a tank of warm water, which prevents it 
from freezing. Though the place was so famous in ancient 
and mediaeval India, yet it has now fallen into “complete 
oblivion,” according to M. A. Stein. Ascribing two causes for 
this oblivion, he writes, “possibly the early season prescribed 
for the pilgrirPrage, the end of Chaitra, and the subsequent 
hardship of the journey may have caused the worshippers to 
fall off to transfer their attention to substitute tlrthas more 
conveniently accessible, such as the Bheda DevT of Hal- 
Moghulpur”."" 

Kalhana mentions the river Vitasta with great reverence."' 
This river was regarded as a holy one by Laksmidhara"^ and 
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Vallabs’cna.’^ The Vcmaparva,^^ Kurma Puram'^'' and 
Viimana Purana'^^ described the holiness of Vitasta. Kalhana 
also speaks of the sanctity of the confluence- of Vitasta with 
Sindhu, where many temples existed."*" The Nilamata Parana 
testifies to the sanctity of this place and identifies the Sindhu 
with Gaiiga and the Vitasta with the Yamuna. 

The most famous place of pilgrimage in Kashmir in the 
eleventh century was Saradatirtha, which is mentioned along 
with the famous tirthas like .^ripati, Raivataka and Bhadra- 
kalcsvara in the Maisya Purnnay^ Alberuni certainly did not 
visit Kashmir but he heard of the fame of Sarad^ and wrote: 
“Jn Inner Kashmir, about two or three days’ journey from-, the 
capital in the direction towards the mountains of Bolor, there 
is a weapon idol called Sarada which is much venerated and 
frequented by pilgrims.’' *"* Kalhana refers to it as a well-known 
place of pilgrimage.^Abul Fazl in his Ain4-AkharV^^ 
records that the temple of Sarada, dedicated to Ehirga begins 
to shake on the eighth day of the bright-half of every month 
and produces the most extraordinary effect. Such a famous 
place, however, fell into such obscurity that in 1892 Stein 
had to discover it with some difficulty. He writes: “The 
pclitically disturbed condition of the upper Kisan-Gafiga valley 
during the later Mughal and Pathan rule has had much to do 
with the neglect into which the shrine of Sarada had fallen...... 

According to the traditions of the Gotheng Purohitas it was 
only since the establishment of the Dogra rule and the suppres¬ 
sion of the Bomba troubles, that the route to Sardi became once 
more open for regular pilgrim-visits.”^®^ The vicissitudes of 
fortune of Sarada show how political troubles affect the places 
of pilgrimage. 

The most famous finha of Kashmir in modern time is 
Amare^vara or Amarnatha situated in a cave, formed by 
a huge fissure on the south side of a snowy peak, 17,300 ft. 
high. But Kalhana refers to it only once’®^ and the Nilamata 
Parana devotes only one sloka}^^ to Amare^a. It is not des¬ 
cribed in any of the Puranas. Amare^vara, which Laksmidhara 
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has described^®^ from the Vamana Purana is another Amare^- 
vara on mount Nisadha. In the sixteenth century, the Kash¬ 
mirian Amaresvara became famous. Abi'il relates that 

the image of Amarei^vara increases in size for 15 days from 
New Moon and decreases with the waning moon. 

Another famous tlrtha referred to by Kalhana is Papasii- 
dana'®^ where Siva is worshipped under the name of Kabate^- 
vara. The story of the construction of a tank at Kapalei^vara 
by King Bhoja of Malwa is related in Rajatarahginl}'^^ The 
)fame of this place had reached Albcruni, who states,^®® that 
the people of Kashmir say that pieces of wood sent by Mahadeva 
appear annually in “a pond called Kudaishahr to the left 
of the source of Vitasta, in the middle of the month of Vai- 
Sakha.” Stein ascertained that Kudaishahr is a clerical error 
for Kapaie^vara. The place continued to enjoy celebrity 
towards the end of the sixteenth century when Abul Fazl 
related that there was a deep spring in the village Katihar in 
which “when its water decreases, an image of Mahadeva in 
5andal-wood appears.”^ 

The other Kashmirian tlrthas mentioned by Kalhana, but 
not referred to by any Purana excepting the Kashmiri Nllamata, 
nor described by any Non-Kashmiri Hindu writer are Chakra- 
dhara,^^^ Nandike^vara and Tripuresvara,”- Mahapadma/^* 
Suresvara,"^ Mahadeva,”"* the Sodara spring at Bhrite^a 
the Taksaka spring at .Tayavana,”^ Vijayesvara”* 
and Mayagrama.”'* The famous hldrtanda temple'"^ built by 
Lalitaditya continues to attract pilgrims from all parts of 
India, but it was not probably recognised as a holy place of 
all-India fame in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The 
Nllcimata^^^ is the only Purana to mention it. 

Ksemagupta (950-958 A.D.), the husband of the notorious 
'Queen Didda, is described by Kalhana as proceeding to 
Varahaksetra for breathing his last.^"" According to the 
Nllamata^^^ and Haracharitachintamani of Jayadratha,^*"* 
Varahaksetra enjoyed great sanctity from early times. The 
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Varaha Parana,^ however, records that the places sacred 
to the incarnation of the Great Boar are Kokamukha, Badari 
and Lohargala. 

Kokamukha is refef red to in an inscription as holy place 
in the “Himabachchhikhara” in the time of Budha Gupta^"*^ 
(477-495 A.D.), The Varaha Purana refers to twenty sacred 
objects of visit at Kokamukha. Laksmidhara quotes Varaha 
Parana to show that tlierc is no holy place in the earth equal 
to Kokamukha.'-' He also cites a verse from the Vanaparva 
(82.158) which states that if a person observing the vow of 
celibacy touches the image of Kokamukha, he remembers the 
events of his previous births. Nundolal De and Kane'-^ identify 
Kokamukha with the Varahaksetra at Nathpur below the 
Triveni formed by the junction of the three rivers Tambar, 
Aruna and Suna Kusi in the western portion of the Purnea 
district. Dr. D. C. Sircar, however, states: “The only KausikI 
that can be associated with a Ksetra of Varaha as well as a 
river called Kokfi is tiie Kausiki, modern Kusl. The ancient 
Kokamukha tirtha or Varahaksetra is situated on the bank of 
the Sun-Kosi in Nepal and is popularly Barahchhatra.’'^'*’*' 

Badari or Badarikasrama is referred to as a holy place by 
Jlmutavahana, Somadeva, Laksmidhara and the author of 
Bdrhaspatya Arthasdstra. Laksmidhara in his Tlrthavivechana* 
kanda^'^ quotes verses from the Varaha Parana to show the 
sanctity of the Brahmakuiida only in Badarikasrama. As he 
does not refer to Agnisatyapada, Indraloka, Panchasikha, 
Chatuhsrotali, Vedadhara. Dvadasadityakunda, Lokapala, 
Sthalakunda, Meruvara, Manasadbheda, Pahehasarah, Soma- 
bhisekha, Somagiri, Urva^ikunda and other sites mentioned in 
the extant Varaha Parana, it may legitimately be doubted 
whether these places had become famous in the first quarter 
of the twelfth century A.D. 

The third place sacred to Varaha is Lohargala. Noundolal 
De conjectures that it may be the same as Lohaghai in Kumaun, 
three miles to the north of Champawat, on the river Loha,^** 
The Varaha Parana, however, definitely states that the 
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Mlechchha Kings support or resort to it.^ '- Dr. D. C. Sircar 
quotes Ch. 151 of the Vc^aha Pur ana to show that the holy 
spots belonging to Lohurgala-tlrtha are in the land of the 
Mlechchhas in the Hin?,alayas.^‘*’ The Kiimaun valley or any 
part of the Himalayan region did not fall into the hands of 
the Turks before the early part of the twelfth century when 
LaksmTdhara quoted 12 verses from Ch. 151 of this work. 
There are very important variations in readings between him 
and the printed editions of the Puruna. While the printed 
editions state that Lohargala is thirty Yojanas from Siddha- 
vata, Laksmidhara reads the word as '‘Simlhastate". The 
verse quoted by Laksmidhara may be thus translated:—“Having 
walked along the Sindhu through the Mlechchha land for 30 
Yojanas, 1 stopped in the Himalayas and there has been made 
my residence called Lohargala. That supremely secret place 
extends over five yojanas. It is very difficult to reach it and 
it is invincible. It is surrounded by Dhavanas (streams ?). 
There 1 live occupying the northern side. Nobody knows of 
the image of mine placed there (Kechinna jdnate taira 

svamurtirn mama samsthitdn:) .For 24 Dvada^is (that is. 

one year at every twelfth day of the new-moon and waning- 
moon) offering, not without meat, has to be made for the 
purification of all desires. There is placed a horse decorated 
with all jewels, white like the petals of lily and endowed with 
Sanikha and Chakra. There is the bow called Saruga, also 
rosary and Kamandalu. There in that secret place of mine 
called Lohargala, good and holy seat, ornament and food 
should be offered.”^ These verses reveal that when this 
portion of Vardha Parana was written Lohargala had fallen 
into the hands of the Mlechchhas and out of fear for them the 
image had to be kept very secretly at a rather inaccessible 
place. A yojana usually means 9 miles, but sometimes it is 
used for a distance* of 24 miles and occasionally, 8 Kronas 
or 18 miles. Lohargala was probably situated at a distance 
of 30 yojanas or 270 to 540 miles either from- the river' Sindhu 
or from the sea in the Himavanta. Stein has shown how 
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many fmhas in the insecure or inaccessible places were shifted 
in course of time to safer and easily accessible areas. In the 
case of Lohargala too, it is probable that the original site, 
thirty yojanas from the bank of Sindhu was shifted to a place 
situated at a distance of thirty yojanas from the Siddhavaia 
which, however, cannot be identified now. In any case, it 
is clear that Laksnudliara did not omit even a tlrtha, which 
had fallen into the hands of the Mlechchhas. This is remark- 
able especially in view of the fact that many of the later 
treatises on rlrtha omit sacred places which had come under 
the control of the Mlechchhas. 

The invasion of Sultan Mahmud dealt a severe blow to 
some of the holy places of pilgrimage like Multan, Nagarkot, 
Mathura, Kanauj, Thanesvara and Somanatha. The Padma^^'^ 
Brafnna^^^ and Bhavi^ya^^' Purdnas describe the sanctity of 
Multan or Millasthfinapura, where Samba, son of Krsna was 
cured of his leprosy by bathing in the Siiryakunda. In 641 
A.D. Hiuen Tsang saw in the temple of Multan the golden 
image of the Sun. An Arab geographer in his **Hudud ut 
Alam'\ written in 982-983 A.D. states that “Multan 
is a big city and inside it is a big image and 
people go to this place for pilgrimage”.^Alberuni 
states that the Hindus bathe in the pond “if they are not 
prevented”^'’'’ and that “they used to visit Multan before its 
idol-temple was destroyed.”^^® In another place he quotes 
the Kashmirian commentator, Utpala to show that Multan was 
originally called Kasyapapura, then Haihsapura, then Bagapura, 
then Sambapura and then MiTlasthana.^**' None of these names, 
however, occur in the list of holy places except Mathura given 
by LaksmTdhara the author of Bdrhaspatya Artha^dstra, 
Jimutavahana, Somadeva or in Mdnasolldsa, Devlhhd^avata or 
any other book written or compiled within two centuries of 
Sultan Mahmud’s invasion. The seizure of the places by 
the Turks, the obstacles hinted at by Alberuni were responsible 
for such omission. 
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Nagarkot was a celebrated place of pilgrimage in the 
seventh century A.D., when Hiuen Tsang found men from 
every part of India coming to the shrine of Bhima Devi “to 
pay their vows and seek prosperity thereby.”'*^ Al ‘Utbi 
states that the chiefs of the country and rich devotees used 
to present to the image rich treasures, which, being accumulated 
for ages, “had attained such an amount that the backs of 
camels would not carry it nor vessels contain it, nor writers’ 
hands record it nor the imagination of an arithmetician con¬ 
ceive it”*'^** All these were carried away. Lak«midhara, 
Jimutavahana or Brihaspali do not m/cntion either Nagarkot 
or its neighbouring town of Jvalamukhi as a holy place. The 
omission may be due to the disturbed political condition of 
the area in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Towards the 
close of the sixteenth century, however, Abnl Fazl regarded it 
as one of the four holy Sakta PTthas, where stood the shrine of 
Mahamilya, which attracted pilgrims from distant parts,’*^ 
With the stabilization of political condition, the Hindus might 
have revived the practice of going there on pilgrimage. 

The Vaisnava tlrlha of Mathura was devastated by Sultan 
Mahmiid. Hiuen Tsang found only five Deva temples in 
Mathura, but in the beginning of the eleventh century, there 
were more than two thousand temples. Mathura, according 
to Al ‘Utbl, was surrounded by stone walls with two gates 
opening upon the river Yamuna llowing under the city. The 
beauty and grandeur of the city may be realised from the 
description of this historian who was a contemporary of 
Sultan Mahmud. He writes: “On both sides of the city, there 
were a thousand houses, to which idol temples were attached, 
all strengthened from top to bottom by rivets of iron, and all 
made of masonry work; and opposite to them were other 
buildings supported on broad wooden pillars to give them 
strength. In the middle of the city there was a temple larger 
and firmer than the rest which can neither be described nor 
painted’^ There were five golden images, each five yards 
high, and two hundred silver images. “The Sultan gave 
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orders that all the temples should be burnt with naphtha and 
fire and levelled with the ground”.^^® The city continued to 
be pillaged for twenty days. Even such a terrible carnage did 
not deter pious people from visiting or residing in and around 
Mathura. Alberuni, writing a few years after the invasion, 
found it “crowded with Brahmanas”.*^® 

The sanctity of Mathura is described in the Pachna^'^'^ and 
Varaha^^"^ Purdnas. Kfilidasa compares the beauty of Vrindfi- 
vana with that of Chaitraratha, garden of Kubera.^^'' But the 
Barhaspatya Arthasdstra does not include Mathurfi amongst 
the Maha-ksetras, sacred to the Vaisnavas. nor does Jimutava- 
hana in his Kcilaxiveka cite it as an eminent place of pilgrimage. 
Vallalasena in his Dnnasugata does not refer to Mathura, but 
he regards Govardhana, situated at a distance of 13 miles 
from Mathura, as a place suitable for making ceremonial gifts. 
Sriharsa in his Nahadhachariia. written in the latter half of the 
twelfth century, refers to Mathura, Kfiliyahrada, Vrindavana 
and Govardhana.’ 

Laksmidhara, compiling the llrthavivechanakdnda of 
Krityakalpataru at the beginning of the twelfth century, gives 
a detailed account of Mathura and its environment, mainly 
from the Vardha Pur ana (ch. 152). Dr. Farquhar was totally 
ignorant of the existence of Laksmjdhara’s work and, therefore, 
wrongly stated that the Mathura-mahatmya section of Vardha 
Purdna was interpolated by Sanatana GosvamT, a follower of 
Sri Chaitanya.^"^ Dr. R. C. Hazra had not also the advantage 
of consulting the Tlrthavivechanakdnda of Laksmidhara and, 
therefore, pronounced this section of the Vardha Purdna as 
having been written later than the fifteenth century.’*''^ Apart 
from the other references to the holy sites in the Mathura 
region. Laksmldhara’s quotations of eight! pages from the 
Vardha Purdna (pp. 186-193), leave no doubt about the 
recognition of these Mhas at the beginning of the twelfth 
century A.D. 

Laksmldheira quotes verses on the twenty-seven holy places 
in the Mathura region from the Vardha Purdna, Of these. 
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only six, namely, Yamunfi, Vrindavana, Bhandiraka, Radha- 

kunda, Govardhana and Kaliyahrada continue to be recog¬ 
nised and venerated by devotees up to the present day. The 

verse containing a description of Radhakunda'* ^ is found in all 
the old manuscripts from which the book has been edited, 
but in the comparatively recent manuscript copied in 1638 A.D. 
and preserved in the Junior Bhonsle Maharaja's library at 
Nagpur, the first line along with the proceeding three lines 
have been crossed out in red ink. This might have been done 
by some modern scholar, who was probably under the im¬ 
pression that Radhakunda could not have been so old as this. 
The twenty-one other places mentioned by Laksmidhara are 
Asikuiida, Nandanavana, Yamalarjunakunda, Arkasthala, 
Virasthala, Kanaka, Prakirlana, Somakunda, Piivdaraka, 
Jamvira, Champaka, Karmiivarohana, Vitanaka, Ballabhaka, 
Usabhahjanaka, Vinduprabha, Aslamana, Tiimraprabha, 
Vatsaprakrirnaka, Saptasamudraka and Nandiguha. Not a 
single one of these places is mentioned in the n>»odern Guide 
Books on Mathura like the Vrajcidarpana and Mathurd-o- 
Vrindavanadarpcina by Brajamohan Das Babaji. These have 
fallen into oblivion and new places and shrines have come into 
prominence. In the first half of the sixteenth century Rhpa 
Gosvami compiled a book called Mcuhiiramdhdtmyam, in 
which the sanctity of 68 places in the Mathura region is 
described. But amongst these only two other places, besides 
■the well-known six mentioned by I.aksmldhara are common to 
both these writers. I'hese are Asikunda and Vatsakrlranaka 
which may be the same as Lak^midhara’s Vatsa Prakrlrana. 
Laksmidhara does not mention the twelve Vanas or forests of 
Mathura, though the current Vardha Parana described these 
forests.’^* Sri Rupa quotes verses from the Adivardha to 
describe the holiness of Madhuvana, Talavana, Kumudavana, 
Kamyavana, Vahulavana, Bhadravana, Khadiravana, Maha- 
vana, Lohajanghavana, Vilvavana, Bhurdlravana and Vrinda¬ 
vana. He also cites the authority of the Mathurakhanda of 
the Skanda Purdna regarding Talavana, Kamyavana, Vahula- 

22 
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vana and Vrindavana. The twelve Vanas, however, must be 
older than the 13th century because Narasiihha in his 
Pramdnapallava refers to them. Bhaktiratnakara, a work of 
the Bengal school of Vaisnavism of the eighteenth century, 
quotes verses from the Padma Purdna regarding the location of 
the twelve Vanas—seven on the western and five on the eastern 
bank of the Yamuna and also from the Skanda Purdna 
corroborating the statement.^In speaking of Vrindavana, 
Laksmidhara quotes a verse from the Vurciha Purdna stating 
that “1 (Varaha) will in future play there with cows and 
cowherds.” Another notable omission by Laksmldhara is 
Visriim^aghata, which is at present the holiest place in Mathura. 
The presiding deity of Vrindfivana according to the Narasimha 
Purdm^''^ was Gopala and that of Mathura Svayambhuva, but 
at present it is Govinda and Dvarakadhisa respectively. 

Another place which was very severely affected by Sultiin 
Mahmud was Kanauj, whose importance was not only political 
but also religious. According to the Mahdbhdrata,^'*’^ Rama 
established the image of Vamana at Kanyakubja on the bank 
of Ktilinadl, which falls into the Ganges. The Matsya 
PurCtno}^^ described it as a place sacred to the Devi who is 
called here Gauri. ArUtbi says that there were at the time 
of Sultan Mahmud’s invasion nearly ten thousand temples and 
these were believed to have been founded two or three thousand 
years ago.'^® All these were broken to pieces. Kanauj does 
not seem to have recovered its im(portance as a place of 
pilgrimage again. 

Thilne^vara, which was also sacked by Sultan Mahmud, is 
the same as the holy Kuruksetra, which is called Dharmaksetra 
at the very beginning of the Gita. The principal image was 
carried to Ghazni for defilement and all others were destroyed. 
But this did not deter pilgrims from'visiting the place. Vikrama- 
ditya VI in an inscription of 1082 A.D. refers toi the holy places 
of Banaras. Kurufcsetra (Arghyatirtha), Prayaga and Gaya.’*'’ 
LaksmTdhara quotes several verses from the Vanaparva (81.1-6, 
190-204) in support of the hediness of the place He a!S<> 
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cites the authority of the Vihnana Vallalasena 

quotes the authority of Matsya Purana to show that Kuruksetra 
is specially suitable for making gifts.^*’^ 

The notorious sacking of Somanatha also could not produce 
any adverse effect on the streams of pilgrims visiting Prabhasa 
and its contiguous Somanatha. Ibn Asir (born 1160 A.D.) 
stales that on the occasion of lunar eclipse a hundred thousand 
persons used to congregate here. The number of pilgrims was 
so large on ordinary days also that three hundred persons were 
employed in shaving the heads and beards of the pilgrims. One 
thousand Brahmanas used to attend to the worship of the 
Image.^*^' The Dvyasraya Kavya of Hemachandra refers to 
the pilgrimage to Somanatha.’*^ An inscription shows that 
two temples were built at Somanatha in 1216 A.D.^*^ ’ LaksmJ- 
dhara, however, does not refer to Somanatha as) a place of pil¬ 
grimage. JMutavahana and Vallalasena refer to Prabhasa 
but not to Somanatha. 

Sultan Mahmud himself did not come to Banaras. but his 
general, Ahmad Niyaltigin attacked it in 1033 A.D.’®' The 
impact of the attack must hav^ been extremely negligible, 
because Baibaki writes: “The armv could only remain there 
from morning to mid-day prayer, because of the peril. The 
markets of the drapers, perfumers, and jewellers were plundered 
but it was impossible to do more”.’®’ Alberuni states that the 
Hindu Sciences “retired far away from, those parts of the country 
conquered by us and have fled to places which our hands have 
not yet reached, to Kashmir, Benaras and other places”.’®’^ He 
further informs us that Benaras attracted anchorites in thousands 
from all parts of India. Laksmidhara assigns the first and the 
most prominent place amongst tlrfhas to VarrmasT. to the 
description of which 122 pages are devoted out of 264 pages of 
Tirthavivechanakanda, He quotes verses extensively from the 
Linsa Purana and some verses from the Matsya, Brahma and 
Skanda Purnnas. He has given an exhaustive account of the 
shrines, ponds, wells and places which were regarded as holy 
at the beginning of the eleventh century. He mentions’®® the 
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lemple of KeiSava situated at the confluence of the Varaiia and 
the Gahga. where successive Gahadavala kings like Chandra- 
deva, Madanapala, Govindachandra and Jayachchandra are 
known from inscriptions to have made numerous gifts. The 
Narasima Piirmia quoted by Laksmidhara^"" also states that 
the chief Visnu image of Viiranasi is Kesava. There must have 
been several temples of Kesava in the eleventh century, 
because the Chandravati grant of 1100 A.D. refers to the image 
of the God Adi-Ke^ava before whom Chandradeva made a 
gift of a thousand cows, gold and other valuables equal to his 
weight.^"* Jayachchandra records in his Kamauli grant dated 
1173 A.D. the gift of several villages after bathing in the Ganges 
at Varanasi in the presence of the God Adi-Kesava'*^ Other 
inscriptions refer to the Siva Lihgas like Vede^vara, Aghore^vara, 
Krittivasesvara, Indrei^vara, Oiiikaresvara, Panchaukara, 
Laude^vara, Trilochanc^vara and Svapnesvara at Benaras. All 
these Liiigas excepting the last four are also mentioned by 
Laksmidhara. Dr. Altekar in his History of Benaras^'^ points 
out that “scores of land-grants made by the Gahadavala 
princes in the presence of diflferent gods of Banaras have been 
discovered so far, but curiously enough, only one is seen being 
made in the prevsence, and after the worship, of Visvanath”.^^^ 
K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar in his Introduction to the Tlrthavi- 
vechanakdndam^^^ states that Visvesvara is mentioned twice by 
Laksmidhara, but the reference in page 27 is merely to Siva 
or Avimukte^vara respectively, as “Lord of the Universe” and 
the second reference in page 93 is to “an ordinary Lihga, 
like hundreds of others, whose darsma confers a lower benefit 
than muktV*. The Linga Purdna, which is quoted by Laksmi- 
dhara,’^*' gives the pre-eminence to the Svayambhu-lifiga of 
Avimukte^vara which had revealed itself by piercing its way 
through the ground. Vachaspatimi^ra in the fifteenth century 
identified this Avimukte^vara with Vi^ivanatha {Tirthachintdinani 
p. 360) but Narayana Bhatia in 1560 and Mitrami^ra (c. 1620 
A.D.) did not accept the view because the Padma Purdna, 
Kdslkhanda and the Brahtravaivarta Parana distinguish bet- 
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ween the two. In the twelfth century Visvanatha or Vi^ve^- 
vara, however, must have been a prominent Linga, 
and not just as one of the ordinary ones as Aiyangar tries to 
make out, because it is mentioned in a contemporary Gaha- 
davala inscription and also in the Kurma Purdna (I. 30. 2) 
as one of the six prominent deities of Banaras. According to 
the Kurma Purdna, the most important deity of Banaras is 
the Pahchayatana Linga. and next to it are Krittivase^vara, 
Madhyamesvara, Visvesvara, Oilikara and Kaparddlsvara. 

Dr. Altckar further points out that “among the numerous 
grants made at Banaras by the Gahadavalas. none so far has 
been made after a bath at the Dasaj^vamedha or the Pancha- 
gahga ghat or in the presence of Bindumudhava or Kalabhai- 
rava or Durga”.^^' Laksmldhara, however, refers'to the 
sanctity of the Dasasvamedha ghat of the Gaiiga on the 
authority of Vdmana Purdna. He also mentions the shrine 
of Durga near the Bhairave^vara Lihga (p. 85). The chief 
consort of Siva, however, at Varanasi, according to Laksml- 
dhara, was VisalaksI and not Annapurna. There is a re¬ 
ference to Indramadhava in an inscription of 1114-15 A.D.'’'* 
The Bangavan plate of Govindachandra and his queen 
Gosaladevi of the year 1150-51 A.D. states that the queen 
having bathed in the Ganges near the temple of the Sun-god 
Lolarka in the presence of that deity gave a village to a 
Brahmana, who had come from Pataliputra.'*^*^ Lolarka is also 
mentioned as a prominent deity by Laksmidhara.'®^ The con¬ 
temporary inscriptions refer also to the Kapalam^ochanaghatta 
in 1122, 1127 and 1141 A.D.'«" and to Vede^varaghatia in 
1130, 1144 and 1154 A.D,'^'’ The sanctity of Varanasi is also 
described in glowing terms in the Nalsadhacharita.^*^'' In 
1194 A.D. Qutb-ud-dm Aibak attacked Banaras and destroyed 
about one thousand temples.'®® 

Laksmidhara assigns the second important place amongst 
the holy tirthas to Prayaga. He quotes verses from Chapters 
104 to 109 of the Matsya Purdna to illustrate the sanctity 
of the place and its sub-tirthas.'®® He concludes the section 
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with the quotation of a verse from the Mahabharata, The 
sub-tirthas mentioned by Laksmidhara are: (1) Kambala- 
Asvatara, (2) Prati.sthana, (3) Hailisapratapana, (4) Urva^i- 
pulina, (5) Koiitirtha, (6) BhogavatT, (7) Da^a^vamedhaka, 
(8) Manasa, (9) Rinan?ochana, (10) AgnitJrtha. (11) Dharma- 
rajatirtha. (12) Banaraka or Basaraka which according to 
Kane‘'‘^ is a misreading for Anaraka, (13) Nirujaka, (14) Karu- 
tirtha, (15) Agnikunda and (16) Siddhi-Ksetra. The most 
notable omission in this list is the* famous Aksaya-vata, where 
according to the and Kftrma^^^ Puranas, suicide is 

the surest way to the highest heaven. The Aksaya-vata is 
referred to in the Jabbalpur inscription of Yas^ali Karna dated 
1122 A.D. in the following words, “Gahgeyadeva, fond of 
residing at the foot of the holy big tree of Prayaga found sal¬ 
vation (i.e. committed suicide) there together with his 100 
wives’’.^’*’*’ 

The next important firiha described by Laksmidhara is 
Gaya. The twenty holy sites in this place, according to him, 
are (1) Aksayavala, (2) Udyanta Parvata, (3) Kanakhala. (4) 
Kau^ikT, (5) Kau^iki-hrada, (6) Gayaiira. (7) Gridhravata, (8) 
Champakavana, (9) Dharmapristha, (10) Dhenuka, (11) Pandu- 
visalya tirtha, (12) Phalgutirtha, (13) Brahmatlrtha, (14) Brah- 
masara, (15) Brahmaraiiya, (16) Bharata^rama, (17) Mfinasa- 
sara, (18) Martandapudamula, (19) M-undaprisiha and (20) 
Yonidvara. The sacred hills of Ramasila and Preta^ila des¬ 
cribed in the Gayamahatmya section of the Vayu Piirana (ch. 
Ill) are not mentioned by Laksmidhara. The Anui'isanaparva 
of the Mahahharata, however, mentions A^mapristha, which 
is identified by Kanc^®' as the Preta^ila. Narayana Bhatta in 
in his Tristhatisetu (1560 A.D.) lays the greatest emphasis on 
the performance of Sraddha at Ramasila and Preta^ila ; but 
the silence of Laksmidhara probably indicates that these places 
had not risen to such importance in his time. K. V. Ranga- 

swami Aiyangar observes that when Laksmidhara “omits to 
mention rules now in vogue it is not unsafe to presume that 
either they came into effect after his time or that he rejected 
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their validity and declined to notice them in. a work of autho¬ 
rity”.^®- The san^e, however, cannot be said of the omission 
of names of some sites in a particular place, as we have seen 
from inscriptional evidence that the Aksayavata of Prayaga 
was definitely an important place, though it has been omitted 
by Laksmidhara. A similar omission is noticeable in the case 
of Gaya. He notices Gayasira, which extends from Krauncha- 
pada up to the Phalgutirtha and includes Visnupada but he 
does specifically mention Visnupada. Aiyangar’®® indeed ex¬ 
presses surprise over the silence of l.aksmidhara regarding 
the name of Gadadhara, who is now regarded as the presiding 
deity of Gaya. He points out that from his quotation from 
Vamana Pur ana ‘Gopati'^®* and from the Narasimha Punlna 
‘Janardana’ appear to be the principal deities of Gaya.* ’ But 
in page 253 LaksmTdhara has quoted the Narasimha Parana 
again to show that Gadadhara is the presiding deity. The 
Vtlyu Purana mentions Bodhidruma Asvatlha as a sacred tree 
at which Sraddha has to be performed. This indicates the 
rapprochement between Hinduism and Buddhism in an age 
later than that of LaksmTdhara, who is silent over the Bodhi 
tree. An inscription, of the reign of Nayapfda engraved about 
1040 A.D. states that prince Yaksapala dug up the famous 
Uttaranianasa lake.’®® Dr. Barua concludes from this that 
Uttaramanasa did not exist before 1040 A.D.’®^ But had there 
been no lake of that name before 1040 A.D., it could not 
have been referred to as “famous” in the inscription of the 
time of Nayapfila. 

Varanasi, Prayaga and Gaya were considered the three 
most important places of pilgrimage and these were referred 
to as “Tristhali” by Narayana Bhatta. Vachaspatimi^ra 
attached equal importance to Purusottama. In his Tirthachin- 
tdmani, he quotes as many as 122 pages from the Brahma 
Purana to describe the sanctity of Pjuri or PuruhOttama. On 
the authority of this Purana he states that during one week 
comm<encing from the tenth day of the bright-half of the 
month of Jyaistha as many as 52 firthas and 32 holy rivers 
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assemble at Puru§ottama. The present temple of Furusottama 
was erected, according to the MadaUl-Pariji, by Anangabhima 
111, the grandson of Chodagahga in 1198 A.D/®® But we 
have already pointed out that Purusottama, according to the 
inscription of Gaiigadhara, attracted pilgrims from the in¬ 
terior of the district of Gaya early in the twelfth century.^®® 
Most of the tlrthas were sacred to particular sects, while 
a few like VarfinasT, Gaya and Prayaga were venerated by 
all. The only tlrtha sacred to Brahma in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury was Puskara. We have already shown that the concept 
of the twelfth Jyotirliiigas probably had not been known in 
the eleventh or twelfth century A.D. Lak§mldhara gives a 
long list of the following 67 Vaisnava firthas with the names 
of their presiding deities from the Narasiniha Purdna: 


Place 


Identification of the Place Presiding Deity 


1 Kokamukha 

2 Mandara 

3 Kapiladvipu 

4 Prabhasa 

5 Ri^abha 

6 Dvaraka 

7 Pandisahya 

8 Vasutuhga 

9 Malsyodapana 

10 Mahendra 

11 Bhallivana 

12 Chitrakuta 

13 Naimisa 

14 Ni§kramana 

15 $alagrama 

16 Gandhamadana 

17 KubjSmraka 

18 Gangadvara 

19 To^alaka 


either in the Purnca district Varaha 

or in Nepal. 

Banka subdivision, 30 miles to Madhusudana 
the south of Bhagalpur in Bihar, 
not identified Aniuita 

near Somanatha Ravinandana 

may be Palni hills in Madura Mahavisnu 

near Okha in Kathiwar Bhupati 

not identified Deve^a 

not identified Jagatpati 

not identified Vaikuntha 

Ganjam district Nripantakamv 

not identified Mahayogin 

65 miles south*west of Prayaga Naradhipam 
45 miles north-west of Lucknow PItavasa 
not identified Hari 

near the source of the Ga^daka Tapovasa 


on the border of Nepal & Tibet 


the mountain on which Badri- 
nath is situated 
at or near Hardwar 
Hardwar 

Dhauli in the Puri district 


Achintya 

Hr^ike^a 

Payodhara 

Garudadhvaja 
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Place 

Identification of the Place 

Presiding Deity 

20 

Nagasahvaya 

Hastinapur, 22 miles north-east 
of Meerut 

Govinda 

21 

Vrindavana 

Uttar Pradesh 

Gopala 

22 

Mathura 

Uttar Pradesh 

Svayambhuva 

23 

Kedara 

Tehri Garhwal 

Madhava 

24 

Varanasi 

Banaras 

Kesava 

25 

Puskara 

near Ajmer 

Puskarakhya 

26 

Dhrisadvatl 

not identified 

Dhrisadhvaja 

27 

Trinavinduvana 

not identified 

Viram 

28 

Sindhusagara 

not identified 

Anoka 

29 

Kusivatta 

not identified 

Mahavahu 

30 

Taijasavana 

west of Kuruksetra 

Amrila 

31 

Visakhayupa 

near Kuruksetra 

Visvesa 

32 

Mahavana 

near Mathura 

Narasiihha 

33 

Lohargala 

30 Yojanas from Sindhu 

Ripuhara 

34 

Devasala 

not identified 

Trivikrama 

35 

Kusavana 

not identified 

Puru^ottama 

36 

Kubjaka 

not identified 

Vamana 

37 

Vilasia 

Kasmira 

Vidyadhara 

38 

Varaha 

not identified 

Dharanidhara 

39 

Devadaruvana 

near Badrinatha 

Guhya 

40 

Kaverl 

may be Srirangain 

Nagasayin 

41 

Prayaga 

Allahabad 

Yogamurti 

42 

Payo§nyI 

Puma river in Berar 

Sundara 

43 

Kumaratlrtha 

not identified 

Kaumara 

44 

Lauhitya 

Bramhaputra 

Haya^Irsa 

45 

Ujjaini 

Modern Ujjain 

Vikrama 

46 

Vidyallihga- 

sphota 

not identified 

Chaturbhuja 

47 

Tuhgabhadra 


Harihara 

48 

Kuruksetra 


Visvarupa 

49 

Manikunda 

not identified 

Hal&yudha 

50 

Ayodhya 


Lokan^tha 

51 

Kundlna 

Vidarbha 

Rukmii?Ipati 

52 

Bh an dir a 

near Mathura 

Vasudeva 

53 

Chakratirtha 
(8 places) 

not identified 

Sudar^ana 

54 

Visnupada 

not identified 

Adya 

55 

Sukara 

Soron between Bareli and 
Mathura 

Sukara 

56 

Minasatirtha 

in the Himalayas 

Brahme^a 
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Place 

Identification of the Place 

Presiding Deity 

57 

Dandaka 


Sygmala 

58 

Trikuta 

near Nasik 

Nagamok^a 

59 

MerukOta 

not identified 

Bhaskara 

60 

Pu^pabhadra 

northern slope of the 
Himalayas 

Viraja 

61 

Chamikahara 

not identified 

Vala 

62 

Vjpa^a 


Yasaskara 

63 

Mahi^matl 

in Nemad district of Madhya 
Pradesh 

Huta^ana 

64 

K^irabdha 

not identified 

Padmanabha 

65 

Vimala 

not identified 

Sanaiana 

66 

i^ivanadl 

not identified 

l^ivakara 

67 

Gaya 


Gadadhara 


This list is in^portant for more than one reason. First* 
it shows that ihe Vaisnava shrines were spread throughout 
the length and breadth of India in the twelfth century. 
Secondly, the list omits the name of Purusottama. Though 
the Narasimha Parana says that it is giving a list of 68 
places, yet in Lakjmidhara’s quotation we actually find 67. 
places. Was the 68th place Puruj^ottama, which has been 
purposely dropped by LaksmJdhara ? Thirdly, names like 
Krsua, Madhava, Devaklnandana, Nandanandana. Ya^odu- 
nandana, Gopinatha. Madanamohana etc. do not occur 
amongst the names of deities. The worship of Vi§nu under 
these names had not become popular at the time of the 
composition of the 15th chapter of the Narasimha Pur ana. 
Lastly, 22 out of 67 places mentioned in the list have fallen 
into such obscurity that they cannot be identified. 

LakjiPkidhara cites^*’^ the authority of the Matsya Purdna 
to show that only four places are sacred to Gauri, namely 
Vi^alaksT at Varanasi, Lalita at Prayaga, Mangala at Gaya, 
and Siihhika at Krita^aucha (not identified). He mentions 
Kamariipa indeed but is silent over the name of any Devi 
in this country. The 13th chapter of the Matsya Purdna 
which is current at present; gives, however, a long list of 
places holy to the Devi. It is not improbable that this list 
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has been added to the Matsya Pur ana long after Laksmi- 
dhara. Dr. D. C. Sircar has shown that t}ie text of the 
thirteenth chapter of the Matsya Piiram “has been quoted in 
the description of the various manifestations of Bhadrakar- 
nika in the Revakhanda sub-section of the Avantyakhanda 
in the Skanda Parana (which in its present form is not ear¬ 
lier than the twelfth century) as well as in the enumeration 
of the different names of the goddess Savitri, the wife of 
Brahman, in the Srsikhanda section (ch. 17) of the Padma 
Purana. The same text is also quoted in the Denbhagavata 
(VII. ch. 30) which, unlike the Matsya, Skanda and Padma 
Puranas, refer to the holy places associated in this work 
with the different manifestations of the mother-goddess and 
of her consort”.^®^ 

The seventh Pat ala of the Hevajra T antra, which is as¬ 
cribed to the seventh or eighth century A.D.. mentions only 
four Plihas, namely Jalandhara, Oddiyana in the Swat Valley, 
Piirnagiri and Kamarupa. The Rudraycimala, which is con¬ 
sidered to have been composed earlier than 1052 A.D. men¬ 
tions ten Plthas as follows:—Kamarupa. Jrdandhara. Puxna- 
giri, Oddiyana, Varanasi, Jvalanti, Mayiivatl or Hardwar, 
Madhupurl or Mathura, Ayodhya and KahchL An Upa- 
Purana named Mahdhhagavata, which is not to be confused 
with the Srlmad Bhdgavata, praises (chapters 11-12, 76-7^) 
Kamarupa which is called the best of the 51 Mahaplthas 
created by the fall of Satfs limbs. This Upa-Purana, accor¬ 
ding to Dr. R. C. Hazra cannot be dated later than the 
twelfth century. Dr. D C. Sircar’s work on the Sakta Plthas 
was published in December, 1948 and as sucli could not con¬ 
tain any reference to the Mahabhagavata. Having carefully 
compared the Pauranic list of Fithas with that contained in 
the later Tantras mentioned by Dr. Sircar, we notice the 
omission of the following in the list given in the Devi Bhdga- 
vata: (1) Hihgula, (2) Sugangha (in Barisal), (3) Kashmir, 
(4) Jvalam«ukhl, (5) Jfdandara (6) Virajaksetra at Jajpur in Orissa, 
<7) Gandaki, (8) Bahula, (9) Ujjaim. (10) Chattala, (11) Tri- 
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puru, ill) Trisrota, (13) Yugadya, (14) Kalipitha or K^i-^ 
ghala, (15) Prayaga, (16) Jayanli, (17) Kirita, (18) Manikar- 
uika, (19) Kanya^rama, (20) Kuruksetra, (21) Ramagiri, (22) 
Suchi, (23) Panchasagara, (24) Karotoyatata (in the district of 
Bogra), (25) Snparvata, (26) Vibhasa (Tamluk in the Midna* 
pore district), (27) Bhairavaparbata, (28) Janasthana (near 
Nasik), (29) Ratnavali, (30) Mitnila. (31) Nalahati in the dis¬ 
trict of Murshidabad, West Bengal, (32) Vakre^vara in the 
district of Birbhum, (33) Yasora—modern Jessore in East 
Pakistan (34) Attahasa in the district of Birbhum, (35) Nandi- 
pura, (36) Laiika, (37) Virata. 

Laksmidhara does not include any of the following sites 
considered as Hthas in later times: (1) Acchhoda in Kash¬ 
mir, (2) Agastyasrama near Nasik, (3) Amhara in Jaipur, 
Rajputana. (4) Ambiku at Kalnii, District Burdwan, (5) Asvap- 
rada. District Gauhati, (6) At tahasa (Labhpur), District Birbhum, 
(7) Bahula (near Katwa) district Burdwan, (8) Balidaiiga (Hoogly 
district), (9) Balipura, (10) Bhadresvara, (11) Chaitala (12)< 
Ekamra. (13) Ilapur, (14) Ghatsila (Midnapore district), (15) 
Hiuglaja, (16) Jiilandhara, (17) Jvahxniukhi, (18) Kalighata 
(Calcutta), (19) Kumagiri, (20) Kanchi, (21) Kanyakubja (22) 
Kiiita, (23) KsiragrAma (near Katwa, Burdwan), (24) Mataiiga 
near Gaya, (25) Mchara in Tippera District, (26) Mithila, 
(27) Nalahati (28) Nandipura (Sainthia, district Bir¬ 
bhum), (29) Nilachala (Puri), (30) Pundravardhana (Bogra), 
(31) Rajagriha (Rajgir, Patna). (32) Tamralipta (Tamluk), 
(33) TanT (Tarapur, Birbhum), (34) Tripura. (35) Ujani 
(Kogram, Burdwan), (36) Vaidyanatha (modern Deoghar- 
Baidyanathdham, Santhal Parganas), (37) Vake^vara (38) 
Yasora. Lak^Tdhara does not also refer to Tarachandi at 
Sasaram (Shahabad) where an inscription of Pratapadhavala 
dated 1169 A.D. mentions the name of the geddess Tara- 
chandi. 

Two inferences can be drawn from such omissions. First, 
many of the Sakta Pithas had not come into existence in the 
early part of the twelfth century when Laksmidhara wrote 
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Krityakdlpataru, Secondly, even the few Fithas which existed 
in his lime were purposely ignored by him probably because 
he did not like to encourage the Tantric cult. In this con¬ 
nection it may be noted that many of the Sakta Fithas are 
located in Assam, Bengal and Bihar, which became the cen¬ 
tres of Tantricism in the later middle ages. 

Assam and Bengal had very few ancient orthodox type 
of holy sites up to the twelfth century. In Bengal the only 
famous llrthci was GaLgasugara or Kapilasrama. 

It is difficult to imagine now the hardship which the pil¬ 
grims had to undergo in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
A.D. Laksmldhara does not consider it obligatory for a pil¬ 
grim to walk on foot. Very few people could afford to engage 
conveyances. Some of the places of pilgrimage had no road 
and the pilgrim/S, always moving in large bands, had to im¬ 
provise some kind of path by cutting down the jungle or 
remove the various obstacles. Bandits often lay in ambush 
to relieve the pilgrims of all their belongings. A special tax 
was levied on pilgrims by some of the princes. Many bold 
and enterprising people sought an outlet for their energy in 
going out on pilgrimage, rather than engage themselves in 
constructive work for ameliorating the social and economic 
condition of their fellow beings. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Standard of Morality 

The standard of morality varies from age to age. It is, there¬ 
fore, considered unscientific to judge or condemn the manners 
and customs of one age on the basis of the standard prevalent 
in an earlier or subsequent age. The digest-writers of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D. would have condemned as 
immoral the present-day practices of late marriages for women, 
their employment in services, trades and professions, the ten¬ 
dency to limit the family circle to husband, wife and children 
only to the exclusion of others, who were considered worthy 
of maintenance even under adverse circumstances, and above 
all, the family-planning devic.^s. We, on our part, consider 
their system of giving the girls of the age of eight or ten in 
marriage to young men thrice the age of their spouse, or 
the permissibility of marrying a second or third wife while 
the first wife was alive as nothing but immoral. Some would 
go so far as to suggest that the very large number of Brah- 
manas and ascetics, who devoted the whole of their time to 
religious practices and meditation, were mere drones who 
did not engage themselves in any productive labour. But 
apart from such changes in the angle of vision or in social 
and ethical perspective there are certain principles of ethical 
conduct which do not change n?,uch from country to country 
or from age to age. These may be called the immutable 
laws of morality. No one, for example, would suggest that 
theft, cheating, acceptance of bribe, oppression of the com¬ 
mon people can be held up as moral conduct, nor would 
any one support the unbridled gratification of sexual passion. 
Keeping these points of view before our eyes, we may make 
an effort to evaluate the standard of morality as it prevailed 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D in Northern India. 

So far as the ideals of moral conduct were concerned,^ 
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the commentators, nibandhakdras and the poets of the age 
held up before the people the highest code. They all taught 
the householder to lead a self-restrained and self-sacrificing 
life for the good of not only their family or country but the 
whole world, including the inanimate creation. Though such 
ideals inspired thousands of that age, yet the conduct of a 
whole people cannot be judged simply by such lofty teachings. 
We have to examine critically the conduct of kings, courtiers, 
officers, merchants and other classes of people and also the 
literary and artistic expressions of the age with a view to 
arriving at a correct appreciation of the moral standard, actually 
prevalent on the eve of the conquest of Northern India by 
the Turko-Afghans. 

The Arthasdsini of Kaulilya prescribes an extremely arduous 
life for the King. Out of eight parts of the day, as many 
as six were to be devoted to the affairs of the state, while 
three out of eight parts of the night were also to be spent 
on the same.' But the :Sukranltisfir:f asks the King to devote 
only eleven out of thiity nmhiirtas for similar purposes. The 
BdrhciSpatya Arthasdstra ordains that the King should transact 
the business of the state for 15 nddikds or 1\ niuhurtas only. 
The rest of his time was to be spent on bath, repast, amuse¬ 
ments, playing with beloved ones, twilight worship, dancing, 
co-habitation and sleep.’ The MdnasiAldsa gives us an in¬ 
sight into the actual mode of spending the life by the King. 
The only time when the King remained engaged in administra¬ 
tive work was while he was holding the Darbar. The elabo¬ 
rate description which Some^vara Chfilukya has given about 
the seating arrangements in his Court shows that iti had a 
more ceremonial than businesslike atmosphere. The ladies 
of the royal household took their seats by his side and were 
expected to cast their glance at him from time to time. Not 
only were all his relatives there, but also the superintendents 
of wrestling, dancing, bed-making, painting etc.** He devotes 
as many as twenty sections to the various kinds of enjoy¬ 
ment which include elaborate descriptions of food, drinks. 
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beds, betels, garlands, ornaments, dress, women, etc. Fifteen 
other sections are devoted to the amusements such as witness¬ 
ing the fights between wrestlers, cocks, rams, buflfaloes. 
pigeons, dogs, hawks elc. Discussions on poetry, logic and the 
Sastras are included amongst amusements. A perusal of this 
work cannot but leave the impression that the kings in the 
twelfth century A. D. were steeped in luxury and devoted too 
much cf their time to amusements. In an autocracy the king 
is the lepository of all the powers of the state; and if he does 
not follow the Asokan ideal of being ready to hear the com¬ 
plaints cf his: people at all hours and at all places, power 
will slip away from his hand to his officers. 

Inunoial Life of the kin^s: 

To a modern man the kings as well as their court-poets, 
who composed the laudatory verses for copper-plates and ins¬ 
criptions, appear to be shameless. They take pride not only 
in capturing the womenfolk of defeated countries but also in 
openly prcclaiming before the world their dalliance with them. 
Thus the Bilhari inscription states that the Kalachuri King 
Yuvarajadeva “fulfilled the ardent wishes of the minds of the 
women of Gauda, who was a deer to sport on those pleasure- 
hills the breasts of the damsels of Karnata, (and) ornamented 
the foreheads of the women of Lata ; who engaged in amor¬ 
ous dalliance with the women of Kashmira, (and) who was 
fond of the charming songs of the wom^en of Kalihga”.’ The 
inscription was written in the lime of Yuvar^ija If. This sort 
of brazenfaced proclamation of amorous frivolities is all the 
more surprising because it was being recorded during the reign 
of the grandson of Yuvarajadeva 1. No other grandson has 
ever taken such a pride in such escapades of his grand-father. 
Raja^ekhara stages® that Yuvaraja married the princesses of 
Magadha, Malwa, Panchrila, Avanti, Jalandbara and Kerala. 
But even in this extensive network of matrimonial relation¬ 
ships the women of Gauda, Kaniata, Kasbm.ir and Gujarat 
have no place. Somadeva in his Yasastilakachampii records 
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with evident relish that King Maradatta of Rajapura in the 
Yaiidheya country and Yasodhara, a King of Ujjaini enjoyed 
the company of women from Andhra, Chola, Valabhi, Kerala, 
Siiiihala, Karnfita, Sunlstra, Kamboja, Pallava and Ayodhya/ 

The Prahandhachintamam relates a story about Paramar- 
din of Kuntala witnessing a dance by a naked woman—“when 
the door-keeper announced his (Jagaddeva’s) arrival to Para- 
mardin,” writes Merutuiiga, “it happened that a low woman 
was dancing in his court, unclothed save for a flowered petti¬ 
coat, and at that moment she was seized with shame and 
snatching up her upper garment, sat down v/here she was”.* 
Dancing by public women not only in royal court but aLso in the 
houses of wealthy persons was so much in vogue that Medhatithi 
in giving examples of royal orders, states: “for so many days 
dancing girls shall be entertained by all wealthy men”.® 

Stories about the imm.oral life led by kings of Eastern India 
in the latter half of the twelfth century are recorded in books 
written at the beginning of the fourteenth century. Thus 
Merutuiiga states that Laksmanasena, having been blinded by 
passion, “contracted the disgraceful stain of association with 
a MatangV\ which means a Chandala w'oman. Umapatidhara 
is said \o have written to the King the following verse: “Alas! 
clinging to the hard-neck of a low-born woman and thereby 
broken, you have lost, unfortunately, all your state of merit”.^® 
The same work also states that Jayachchandra of Varanasi, 
took away the wife of a citizen, a lady named Sfihava and 
made her the chief queen.We find another instanee of a 
married lady going to live with another person though her 
husband was alive. This was Lavanaprasada’s wife Madana- 
rajni, who went to pay a visit to her brother-in-law’s house 
after llhe death of her sister, began to live with him as husband 
and wife. Viradhavala, her son by Lavanaprasada, had also gone 
there with her, and she bore her ne husband two other sons.^^ 

Kalhana relates a number of stories regarding the licen¬ 
tious conduct of Kashmirian kings of this period. Thus he 
writes of the licentiousness of King Kala^^a, who in his youth 
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had employed a number of low persons to procure for him 
the wives of others and in his advanced years violated “some 
of his son’s wives, just as (if they were those) of an enemy”. 
The simile used here by the historian shows that it was cus¬ 
tomary for a victor to enjoy the wives of the vanquished. 
King Kala^a finally lost his life “by over-indulgence in sen¬ 
sual pleasures.” His son Harsa (1089-1101) was even more 
sensual. “His father’s wives,” writes Kalhana, “who had 
brought him up on their arms, he took in his arms, kissed 
them, and continually deported himself with them.” He is 
charged with the violation of the chastity of his sisters too.'^ 
Ulkansa and Bhiksachara were equally licentious.^® 

Some of the kings of Gujarat also suffered from the same 
defect. Abhyatilaka Gani who completed his commentary of 
Hemachandra’s Dvyasraya in VS. 1312 says that Chamunda- 
raja (996-1010 A.D.) had loose morals.^" The custom of 
keeping dancing girls in the royal court had such a strong 
hold on the mind of the people of this age that even a great 
scholar and religious preceptor like Hemachandra writes that 
his royal disciple Kumarapala used to be surrounded by a 
few good dancing girls in his Court.^® The Kathasaritsagara 
relates many stories of the depravities of the kings of this 
period.'^ The HamnUra’inahakavya describes how HarinTja, 
the Chahamana king of Ajmer, squandered all his revenues 
on women and dancing girls. When the generals of Muham¬ 
mad of Ghur attacked his kingdom, he had no other option 
excepting sacrificing his life on the funeral pyre.®® 

Drinking of wine ; 

In 851 A.D. Sulaiman found that the Indian princes did 
not drink wine. He observes “they drink no wine, nor admit 
vinegar, because it is made of wine and yet they abstain not 
therefrom a religious duty, but for another reason. They 
say that if a King is given to wine, he ought not to be deemed 
a King, for add they, as there are frequent wars with the 
neighbouring states, how should a drunkard manage the affairs 
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of his Kingdom’’? We notice however a change in the 
code of morality in this respect in the twelfth century A.D.. 
The author of the Sukrariitisara allows moderate drinking 
on the ground that it develops talent, sharpens intelligence, 
increases patience, and makes the mind steady.^- LaksmJdhara 
prohibits the Brahmanas from drinking spirituous liquors 
from ^ur or fermented rice or from honey but permits the 
kings and Vaisyas to drink these for vigour or during festivi¬ 
ties.'-’ The Maithila scholar-statesman Chande.^vara makes a 
similar statement.-’ Manasollasa does not recommend wine¬ 
drinking by the King himself, but on the occasion of marriage 
ceremonies he is to entertain the ladies of the harem with 
wine. Some of the queens used to take wine habitually ; for 
example, Hemachandra says that Queen Mayan alladevi had to 
give up her drinking habit while Siddharaja was in her womb.-' 
It was customary to offer drinks on occasions like mar¬ 
riage festivities. We find in the Naisadhacharila that drinks 
were offered to the persons who accompanied the bride-groom 
to the bride’s house.-’' Some stories in the Kathdsaritsdgara 
suggest that merchants were in the habit of drinking wine.-’ 
Kalhana informs us that the richer sections of the community 
used to drink delightful wine flavoured with flow^ers.'-*' The 
Kashmirian NUamata Purana permits the drinking of wine on 
festive occasions.-” Ksemendra mentions particularly the festi¬ 
val known as the Takmkaydtra, during which intoxicant 
liquors were on sale for three days, during all the twenty-four 
hours.”'* Bilhana in his Chaurapanchdsikd depicts the heroine 
as madhupana-raktam i.e. her face “glowing (ruddy) by 
drink” during sexual sport (verse 9). Kumarapala is known 
to have made a heroic effort to prohibit not only drinking 
but also the manufacture of wine jars in Gujarat.”^ It seems 
that the common people of Gujarat were habituated to 
drink and that the Jaina King thought it necessary to stop 
it for moral as well as economic reasons. This inference is 
supported by the writing of the Arab traveller Al-Mas’udi 
who visited Cambay in the middle of the tenth century A.D. 
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and observed that “Indians sometimes make girls drink in 
order to show their mirth so that the beholders may be ins¬ 
pired with gaiety by their merriment". 

Had not drinking been widely prevalent, anthologies like 
Sadukf:karmn:rita'\ Suktimuktavatr^ Sarn<^adharafMcldhatr^" 
would not have included so many verses on the drinking 
clubs. Men as well as women are described as having taken 
part in drinking bouts. K^emendra compares a lady with 
wine in her mouth to Rahu devouring the moon.^^*^ A poet 
describes how a lady having drunk loo much of wine faltered 
on words like “pr/vd" or ‘dear’ and ^niukha or ‘mouth’, re¬ 
quested her companion to pour down wine into her mouth 
and when she was found constantly laughing and stumbling 
she was caught hold of by her friends. Another poem in 
Suktimuktnvali says, “An intoxicated girl under the influence 
of wine is unable to bccir the flower, unable to entice her hus¬ 
band by her breath, and (he (love-lorn) newly married wife 
on seeing even the picture of her husband neither drinks, nor 
sets aside the wine glass." No poet of the present day India 
would dare to write such a poem as it is simply absurd to 
imagine newly-married girls taking wine. Sriharsa draws a 
pen-picture of another drinking bout: as a result of drun- 
kenne.ss, the fillet is disturbed, the arranged hair is dishe¬ 
velled, the anklets are producing much greater sound, and 
due to her frequent movements the necklace seems to be 
striking her breasts.’® 

Suicide : 

Another characteristic feature of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries appears to be the prevalence of the practice of 
committing suicide, specially amongst the inling classes. Manu 
and other Dharma^astras condemn suicide in severest terms.^** 
But the Mahahhdrata permits one to end his life at a sacred 
place like Prithudaka, the holy Himalayas and Prayaga.'*® The 
Matsya and the Kilnna Purdnas extolled the merits of sacri- 
ficing one’s life in holy places. Laksmidhara quotes exten- 
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sively from the Matsya Fur ana and bestows praise upon those 
who commit suicide by burning themselves at Varanasi or 
by drawing themselves in the confluence at Prayiiga or by lea¬ 
ping from the hills at Amarkantaka into the Narmada river 
to drown themselves.'^^ Alberuni also refers to the banyan 
tree of Prayaga from which Brahmanas and Ksatriyas threw 
themselves into the Ganges.He further informs us that 
persons intending to commit suicide sometimes “hire some¬ 
body to drown them in the Ganges keeping them under water 
till they are dead”.*'* 

No inscription prior to the eleventh century refers to the 
suicide of any monarch. But in the period under survey we 
find several epigraphic and literary records showing princes 
courting death wilfully. The earliest known case is that of 
Chaulukya Mular.Tja J, who according to Dvyasrayakdvya, 
mounted the funeral pyre at Siddhapur on the banks of the 
river SarasvatP^ m 996 A.D. The next case is that of the 
Chandella King Dhanga, who having lived a most useful life 
for more than one hundred years, courted death at Prayaga 
while contemplating on Rudra sometime after 1002 A.D,'^"’ 
About the same year the Shahiya King Jayapala sacrificed 
his life on the funeral pyre after his repeated defeats at the 
hands of Sultans of Ghazni‘“ The Kalachuri King Gaiigeya- 
deva along with his one hundred wives committed suicide at 
Prayaga sometime between 1034 and 1041 A.D.‘^ In 1068 
A.D. the Chaulukya King Somesvara. I Ahavamalla sacrificed 
his life in the Tuiigabhadra. after performing yogic rites.^® 
When the Prda ruler Riimapala heard of the death of his 
maternal uncle Mathana. who had helped him materially in 
recovering his kingdom from the Kaivarta rebels, he com¬ 
mitted suicide in the Ganges near Monghyr about the year 
1120 A.D. Merutunga tells us that when Jayachchandra 
found that his capital was besieged by the Turko-Afghans, 
he along with his son by SuhavadevI, for installing whom on 
the throne she had invited the invaders, drowned himself in 
the Ganges in 1194 A.D.^*^ According to one school of 
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interpretation of a verse in Adbhutasagara, Vallalasena also 
ccmmitted suicide by drowning in the Ganges along with his 
queen. When suicide at a holy place had come into vogue 
so much, it is not surprising to find some Kashmir kings 
dying voluntarily in their own palace. Thus Ananta was 
stung to the quick by the insults hurled at him' by his wife 
and committed suicide by thrusting a dagger into his anus.*’® 
Again in 1089 A.D. Utkarsa being dethroned by Harsa stab- 
bed himself to death with a pair of scissors."*^ 

In previous centuries a few religious fanaties sometimes 
courted death at some holy places. But even this was not 
sanctioned by the law-givers, who prescribed retirement to 
jforest hermitage for men above the age of fifty. Handing 
over the burden of their family to their sons, such persons 
were advised to lead a quiet life devoted to meditation. Their 
objective was to subdue the passions and irradicate all desires 
so that they m,’ght be free from the bondage of Karma and 
attain liberation. The Puranas and the epics describe hun¬ 
dreds of cases in which an old king having bestowed the 
crown upon the son retired to the forest. It was, however, 
the characteristic feature of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
for the kings to resort to death of their own accord. 

Many of the kings like Jayapala and Jayachchandra, 
Ananta and Utkar^a found life unbearable ; others like MQla- 
ruja J, Dhanga and Gahgeyadeva perhaps thought that as 
they had got all that could be desired in this world, it was 
better to sacrifice their lives in a holy place so that their 
happiness might be assured in the after-world. While the 
former were guilty of escapism, the latter must be held res¬ 
ponsible for holding-up a questionable ideal before their 
subjects. 

How pernicious was the social effect of their example can 
be judged from a few instances of suicide on a mass scale. 
The Brahmanas of Kashmir suffered from a sense of frustra¬ 
tion at the frequent rebellions which took place during the 
Teign of Sussala and resorted to solemn fasts, which culmi- 
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nated in their throwing themselves on fire in every town.'" 
Meruluiiga relates that when Viradhavala died, as many as 
one hundred and twenty of his followers elected to burn 
themselves of their own accord. " The prevalence of the Satl 
as well as these instaijces go to show that life signified little 
in this age. These instances of suicide are supported by the 
wealth of information supplied by Mahniud Gardizi in his 
KHah Zain-ul-Akhhar, composed in A.H. 440/1049 A.D. In 
this portion of the book, which remains even today unpub¬ 
lished, Gardiz! observes that ‘"a group of people burn them¬ 
selves in the following manner. They dig a well near a 
stream or river. A hre is lit up inside this hollow space 
and the person, desirous of committing suicide arrives there. 
This person smearing himself with frankincense, prostrates 
before the assembly of individuals, and throws himself into 
the fire. Fire is heaped on him again. After sometime he 
comes cut of it and then rushes to the streani of water, where 
he remains for such a considerable period that he may die. 
If he does not die, he again goes inside the fire and coming 
out of it rushes to the water. He repeats this process till he 
breathes his last. People believe that if such an individual 
dies in the fire, lit up in the hollow space below the ground- 

level, or in the stream or river he would go to paradise- 

And some people hit their abdomen with stones till their 
stomachs burst out and as a result of the opening of intes¬ 
tines, they die.... And some people light fires in four diffe¬ 
rent spots. When a person, seeking death comes there, he 
stretches his leg towards the head and keeps standing on the 
other leg in fire till it consumes him... Some of them, throw 
away the flesh of the thighs and other joints cut off from 
their bodies, into the fire. While doing these, they recite 
something from their religious text and the assembled crowd 
encourage, speak highly of and bless them. They also pray 
that God, the Honourable and Exalted, may bestow upon 
those sacrificing personalities the same rank as gods... Some 
of them place their legs in the fire of cow^dung cakes. They 
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remain in that position till the fires consume them.. Some of 
them make an oven and the man {who is desirous of com¬ 
mitting suicide) sits inside it. Fire is set and the man is 
burnt therein. People gathering round ask him whether the 
heaven has descended to him. He replies that it would come 
to him when he is consumed in the lire and dies ... Some of 
them kill themselves by fasting. They do not even drink 
water. They are called Atiishiyiln (or Atishiyan ?). These 
pwOple die on the twentieth day. Seme continue to live till the 
thirtieth day.... To the followers of the TarshuUynn there 
is a sacred place where the water of the Ganges flows. Here 
is a big tree, which covers a large area. Underneath the tree, 
they lix a tarsul, which is made of iron. It is fixed in a per¬ 
pendicular position .... Its upper part has three spires. And 
'these spires are long, thick and sharp.... A man (desirous 
of committing suicide) reads a book under the tree and ad¬ 
dresses the river Gaiiga by .saying that either you become 
bigger (large-hearted ?) or go back and seek the path of 
heaven, because you come from the midst of paradise and 
lead the people there- Then the man fixes the perpendi¬ 
cular trident to his body. People remain standing. One 

amongst the assembled goes up the tree. And then he falls 
down on him (the person reclining on the spear). Soon the 
person is shattered to pieces and his body falls in the river. 
People, who remain standing at the spot, pray for the dead 

person. They say “he is gone to heaven”. There is 

another group of people whose custom is that every day 
they come to a place where the Ganga meets another river 
Chun (or Hfin ?). Everyone of this group carries a sharp 
weapon like sword, dagger etc. If one of these devotees 

wants to purify himself and seeks nearness to God, the Exalt¬ 
ed, he proclaims his desires. The members of his commu¬ 
nity place garments, ornaments, golden necklaces and bang¬ 
les and such precious things, on him. They hack that per¬ 
son to pieces with their weapons, they throw half of the body 
into the river Ganga and the other half into the Chun. They 
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say that these two rivers would take him to heaven ... A 
devotee of another community is followed by a huge crowd, 
which pray for the former. This person then bids adieu to 
the assemblage of people and sits in a deserted area. All 
such birds like vulture, eagle, falcon, hawk, phoenix etc., 
which prey upon other birds, hover round him. He sits 
silently. These birds strike him with their beaks and tear 
off his turban. He heaves no sigh while these birds tear 
off all 1-is flesh. And he dies in that way. After the birds 
have eaten all the flesh the members of the community of 
the deceased personage gather there and every one of them 
take a piece of the dry bone as a benediction. They bum 
the bone and keep the ash in their houses. They use these 
ashes at the time of heating sick persons. These are the in¬ 
troductions of the Hindus which I (the author Gardizi) 
'could discover.” (Ms. Ouseley 240, Page Nos. 260B-262B). 
Some may construe it as heroic self-sacrifice, but the ennob¬ 
ling ideal of sacrificing one’s life for promoting social wel¬ 
fare was hardly visible in any case of suicide in this age. 

Bribery and Corruption : 

Bribery and corruption are symptoms of bad government. 
In mediaeval India ministers and other officials were regar¬ 
ded as traditionally open to corruption. Even the Bhapavata 
Parana exhorts the King to protect the subjects from the 
amatyas and thieves.*^^ Ksemendra in his Dascivatdracharita 
advises the King to remove from office such ministers, gene¬ 
rals and priests as are guilty of acceptance of bribes. Other¬ 
wise there may be seething reseiitm.ent amongst the subjects.®*^ 
Laksmidhara emphasises the need of keeping a strict watch 
on the ministers, as they might prove dangerous to the King 
as well as to the subjects. Kalhana records several cases of 
collection of large fortunes by ministers. For example, Bijja 
became richer than the King by taking recourse to unfair 
means."’® Ananda ros^. to high office by offering bribes to 
the King’s councillors.®^ The Siikranltisara suggests that 
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ministers should be selected not on account of their caste 
and family but because of their merit, character and efficiency 
in work/’® He further suggests that they should be trans¬ 
ferred from one department to another.-’' vSuch transfers 
would minimise risk of bribery and corruplioii. 

If some of the ministers were corrupt, the lower officials 
like the tax-collectors and writers habitually oppressed the 
subjects for illegal gratifications. Laksmidhara, with his 
practical experience of administration, exhorts the king to 
protect the subjects from the army, thieves, wicked persons 
and especially the Kayasthas. He also quotes the views of 
Manu and Yajnavalkya to that effect.*’'' The Mauasolldsa^^ 
and the Rnjcmltimfndkanf- also express similar views. Kalhana 
observes that the royal officers, called Kayasthas are plagues 
for the people ajid they arc worse than the crabs and white 
ants. Ksemendra satirically writes that Rajasri, having been 
abducted by the Kayasthas, sheds tears in the form of ink 
dropped from their pen.**^ In his Narmamdld he recounts 
their unscrupulousness, hypocritical attitude and their habit 
of taking bribe and for all these he calls them the “incarnation 
of the accountant of the daityas"^ From Kalhana we get 
plenty of evidence supporting these charges. Thus he relates 
how Chandramukha began his life with a single cowrie but 
having become the king’s favourite, he accumulated crores 
of coixis.®^ Bhadre^vara, an official during the reign of 
Saffigramaraja. felt no scruples in plundering the treasures of 
temples.®" Merutuhga also records the difficulty which was 
felt by the monarch in realising the revenue collected by the 
officials. Sajjana, was appointed as the Governor of Surastra 
by Siddharaja Jayasiniha, but he misappropriated the revenues 
collected successively for three years.®® The tyranny of petty 
officials must have made the life of the people miserable. 

Quacks in medical projession: 

Another source of trouble and affliction in this period was 
the large number of quacks who played with the life of the 
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people. Great physicians like Chakrapanklatta, Suresvara 
Vahgasena‘‘' and Ni^chalakara®*^ lived in Bengal during the 
period. Works like Rasarmva and Rasadhyaya were also 
written in other parts of India in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. Mcrutunga relates how medical experiments were 
carried on by Vagbhala, the physician in the Court of Bhoja 
of Dhara. He "made use of all the unwholesome things men¬ 
tioned in the medical treatises, and so produced diseases and 
then employed to check them the remedies and diets famous 
in Susruta and so cured them." In spite of the existence of a 
galaxy of famous physicians, the country as a v;hole suffered 
from a lack of properly qualified medical men. This is why 
we find that many quacks took up the medical profession. 
A Kashmir merchant in the reign of Kalasa acted as a physician 
to dyers and craftsmen.’^'* Ksemendra in his Samciyamdtrikd 
presents a brilliant satire on a quack, who is given the epithet 
of "representative of Yama, the God of Death," and saluted 
as the destroyer of life of all. He was popular amongst those 
who were associated with prostitutes. The same writer hints 
at the fleecing of ministers lying ill for a long time by physicians, 
as he includes the latter as veritable gold mines for prostitute.s. 
Hemachandra also holds up to ridicule the mercenary character 
of a physician, who is addressed by a friend as follows: "Your 
friend may be asking for your help in his sickness, but like a 
courtesan, if you are not paid, you do not even cast a glance 
at him”.^*" Other contemporary literary works like KalavUdsa, 
and Nannanuild of Ksemendra and luitakamelaka of Saiikha- 
dhara also refer to quacks and to the low professional etiquette 
prevailing amongst the physicians of this period. The exis¬ 
tence of too many quacks probably led the author of the 
SukranUisdra to lay down that none should be allowed to 
practice the medical profession without securing the special 
permission (license) of the King.^’ This must have been a 
counsel of perfection, because in an age when the means of 
communication was ill-developed and the system of govern¬ 
ment was imperfectly organised it was impossible for the King 
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to keep an eye on all those who were practising as medical 
men throughout the country. 

Merchants: 

In this age the mercantile community in general, failed to 
live up to the high ideal set up by their predecessors. The 
merchants of India have received very high praise for their 
honest and straightforward dealings from foreign travellers. 
“Their good faith”, writes A1 Idrlsi, “hojiesty and fidelity to 
their engagement are well-known and they are so famous for 
these qualities that people flock to their country from every 
side.”’^^ 

But the literary records of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
depict the merchants as deceitful hypocrites. Kalhana’s descrip¬ 
tion of dishonest merchants, who having embezzled deposits 
“show themselves ever eager to listen to the (recital of sacred) 
texts,”''^ cannot but recall to one's mind their modern counter¬ 
parts, who spend large amounts on getting the holy name of 
Hari recited by women at Nabadvip and Vrindfivana. The 
sober historian opines that “courtezans, the ofiicial, the clerk 
and the merchant are deceitful by nature.” He further observes, 
“the merchant, who puts drops of sandal-ointment on the 
forehead, eye-hoies, ears and heart, takes one’s life in a moment, 
just as a dangerous scorpion would, which is marked in six 
places.”^^ The merchants were also the bankers to the people. 
But declares Kalhana “the water which has been carried down 
to the ocean by the streams is received (back) from the clouds, 
but a thing deposited in a merchant’s hands is never again 
xecovered.”^^ Ksemendra corroborates the evidence of Kalhana 
when he writes that merchants become dumb when a person 
buys only a little quantity of goods and they turn deaf when 
one comes to recover the mortgaged property from, them.’* 
Hemachandra, who was familiar with the mercantile com¬ 
munity of Gujarat also states that a body free from a disease 
is as rare as a merchant free from deceitfulness.” The 
Kathasaritsagara also tells stories about the dishonesty bf 
24 
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merchants/^ The fall in the standard of n^orality of merchants 
reflects an all-round deterioration in the character of the peopler 
of the twelfth century A.D. 

Prostitutes: 

People of North India during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries considered prostitution as a normal feature of social 
organisation. Vatsyuyana regards prostitution as old as human 
civilization. Every town in mediaeval India had a number of 
prostitutes. Sandhyakaranandi describes the gay city of Rama- 
vati ass “full of joy” also on account of “the youthful heavenly 
courtezans who had great passion of love and who* were dancing 
passionately while they were wearing their apparels.” Vijaya- 
pura, the capital of Laksmanasena, according to DhoyL had a 
large number of beautiful courtezans. Ksemendra refers to the 
prostitutes of Mathura and J5ravasti in his Bodhisattvavadmakal- 
palata. The same writer gives a highly interesting list of persons 
whose visit was welcome to the prostitutes as they were like 
the veritable kalpa tree (fulfilling all the desires). These were 
persons like the only son of a rich man, a young m<an whose 
father is dead, an amciiya or minister of a king, son of a 
merchant, physician who locks after ailing minister for a long 
time, son of a famous passionate ascetic, irresponsible 

prince, village official, notable and rich musician, a merchant 
who is visiting a city for the first time, an erudite scholar and 
a hard drunkard.*® The list shows that the clients of courtezans 
were drawn from all strata of society, not excluding an ascetic 
or an erudite scholar. Dam.odaragupta’s Kuttanlmata^^ gives a 
pen picture of many of these types visiting the public women. 

Prof. Code has shown that the courtezans were experts 
in the art of painting.®^ Damodaragupta depicts them- as 
proficient not only in painting but also in the NatyaMstra of 
Bharata, Kalnsastra of Vi^vakhila, Book of Music by Dantila, 
botany, tailoring, magic, instrumental music and the art of 
cooking.** He refers also to rather severe courses of training 
under teachers of dancing and lyre. Prof. Godle has also 
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referred to the Purusottan>apuri plates of King Rfimachandra 
of Devagiri dated Saka 1232/1310 A.D. and has come to the 
conclusion that the status and importance of coutezans declined 
after the tenth centmy A.D. This is generally true. But 
Mcrutunga refers to a hetaera-poetess of Gujarat who pleased 
the Param."ira King Bhoja.®’ He also tells us the story of 
ChauladevT or ChakuIadevT of Pattana, a courtezan who re¬ 
mained faithful to her lover during his long absence.*^® Kumara- 
pala’s great-grandfather was born of this Chauladevi. It may 
be mentioned in this connection that in spite of his zeal for 
abolishing adultery, gambling, and slaughter of animals. 
Kumarapfila did not seek to abolish prostitution. Manasolhlsa 
shows that courtezans continued to be invited to the assembly 
of poets and scholars convened by the King.*"^ From the 
Rajadharmakamia of LaksmJdhara, we learn that the old 
custom of requiring the corporation of courtezans to be present 
at the time of raising the flagstaff of Indra continued in the 
twelfth century. 

Devadash: 

Besides the regular prostitutes, there was another class of 
women called devaddsis, who were attached to the temples 
from very old times. They too, were highly proficient in 
music and dancing. Abu Zeid al Hasan, an Arab traveller 
who came to India in 867 A.D. writes about them: “In the 
Indies they have public women called Women of the idol, the 
origin of whose institution is such : when a woman has laid 
herself under a vow, that she may have children, if it happens 
that she brings forth a handsome daughter, she carries the 
child to the Bod, so they call the Idol they worship, and there 
leave her. When the girl has attained a proper age, she takes 
an apartment in this public place, and spreads a curtain 
before her door, and awaits the arrival of strangers as well 
Indians as men of other sects, to whom this debauchery is 
made lawful. She prostitutes herself at a certain rate, and 
delivers her gains into the hands of the Idol’s priest, to bc^ 
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by him disposed of for the use and support of the temple”.**** 
Alberuni however, records that the income from prostitution 
in temples used to be taken by the kings for meeting the ex¬ 
penditure of the army/*** The author of the Hudnd-iiUdlam, 
composed in 928-983 A.D., notes that a temple at Ramiyan 
had 30 dancing girls, whose function was to dance round the 
image.'*® The number of devadasls seems to have increased 
much m the eleventh and tw'elfth centuries A.D. On the 
authority of Chau-ju-Kua, Dr. Ghoshal states that the four 
thousand temples of Gujarat alone contained more than 
twenty thousand dancing girls.®* 

Contemporary inscriptions show that devadasls were associa¬ 
ted with the temples of Pradyumne^vara, founded by Vijaya- 
senaJ*^ of Brahmesvara, founded by the dowager-queen Kola^ 
vati, the mother of the SomavarhsT king Uddyotakesari,'**'* of 
Anantavasudeva at Bhubanesvara,®* of Sobhanesvara Siva 
temple founded by King Vaidyanatha at a place 30 miles south 
of Cuttack.®'* Not only in the temples founded by monarchs 
but also in those attached by ascetics, devadasls were provided. 
Thus an ascetic named Isana.<iva arranged for devadasls in the 
temple of Siva erected in the Badaun area in the U. P.®® 
Kalhana refers to the devadasls in the temples of KashmJr ' and 
Merutunga®® in the Kumaravihara in Somnathapattana. The 
royal donors of temples and the poets who composed the 
inscriptions took delight in recounting the physical charms of 
these devadasls. Thus Purusottama Bhatia, the composer of 
the Brahmesvara temple inscription dated the 18th year of 
Uddyotakesari. describes them as girls “whose limbs were 
adorned with ornaments set in gems and thus appearing as the 
everlasting but playful lightnings, and who were restless with 
the weight of loins and breasts and whose eyes were fickle and 
extended upto the ears and who looked lovely like the pupils 
of the eyes of men. 

Alberuni refers to the opposition of the Brahmanas to the 
institution of devadasls.^^ But two inscriptions of Jojalladeva, 
belonging to the Chahamana dynasty of Marwar, dated VS 
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1147/1090 A.D. show how the kings took steps to overcome 
*t11 opposition to this system. The two inscriptions record the 
royal orders to the effect that during the festivals of God 
Laksmanasvamin and others the courtezans attached not only 
to that particular temple but also of other temples, “must also 
put on their ornaments and best garments and attend with 
their ^Cilapalas to celebrate” the festival of dancing, singing, 
and instrumental music. Jojalladeva solemnly asks his 
descendants and other princes to keep the festival of 
all the gods going on in this manner. He further warns them 
that if any person, be he an ascetic, an old man or a learned 
scholar, attempt in future to abolish this practice, the reigning 
monarch must take steps to prevent him from- doing so. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, the temples were located at 
Nadol.^"^ The practice of maintaining devadcisls in temples 
is at least as old as Kaulilya but there was no attempt 
before the eleventh century A.D. to pool together all the dancing 
girls attached to all the temples in a particular region with 
a view to adding to the attraction of each and every religious 
festival. The adoption of such a procedure bore the risk of 
transforming religious festivals into mere gay merrymakings, 
if not something worse. 

That such a danger was not imaginary would be apparent 
from an account of four festivals, during which the people of 
all classes, >oung or old, male or female, were asked to give free 
expression to their pent-up sexual feelings. The first of these 
festivals is called Udakaseva-Mahotsava or Udasevika Utsava 
by Laksmidhara who gives an elaborate description of it in 
his Krityakalpataru-Nivatakalakamia?^^ The festival is cele¬ 
brated on the second day after the full moon day of Alvina. 
Getting up from the bed early in the morning the people 
besmeared themselves with mud and moved from house to 
house like goblins and Rudra. They also brought together 
their friends and sprinkled mud on them. Men, women and 
children indiscriminately indulged in indecent pranks, casting 
to the four winds all sense of shame.* Drinking wine was 
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a veritable part of the ceremony. The chief figure of the 
festival was a person who dressed himself as a Bhairava, 
besmeared his body with mud and other filthy things and 
roamed round the village on an ass. Damsels bedecked them¬ 
selves with fine dress and ornaments and moved about in the 
streets dancing and singing obscene songs. Merrymakers took 
the guise of sweepers, cowherds, kings, barbers etc. and the young 
deported themselves as old people. Poems were recited by the 
more refined persons. Laksmidhara quotes the Skanda Purdna 
as one of the authorities prescribing this festival. In this 
Purdna ^iva is made to justify such saturnalian festival before 
Parvati. t Laksmidhara further quotes the Brahma Purdna 
which states that if anybody refuses to participate in this 
festival out of pride, he will incur the wrath of ghosts and 
goblins 

The above-mentioned festival bears some similarity to the 
Sdvarotsava described by Jimutavahana in his Kalaviveka?"^ 
In it too the people used to cover their bodies with leaves and 
besmear it with mud and other things in the fashion of the 
:&avara men. It falls, however, on the Vijaya-dasamI day. that 
is about a week earlier than the date of Vdakasevd-mahotsava 
festival Dr. R. C. Majumdar and Dr. D. C. Sircar have 
drawn the attention of scholars to the fact that the two verses 
quoted by Jimiitavuhana regarding the manner of its celebra¬ 
tion also occur in the Kdlikd-Purdna (61.21-22). Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar in the History of Bengal, Volume I. observes: ‘Tt 
is difficult to believe that the action hinted by the line "bhaga- 
iinga-krlydhhis-cha kridayeyur-alam jandif was actually 
practised by the people on this occasion.”^®^ But Dr. D. C. 


* Niyatakdlakdiiifam (GOS ed. p. 412) ; Kiimugni janakairvdkyaih 
stfi pufhlimgdrtha de^bhih j vdchd paisdehamdeharam kirttayadbhih 
it as tat ah || 

if Niyatakdlakan dam (GOS ed. p. 417). lingem hridayam strlndm 
bhage^u hridayayam nrindm I bhaga lingdrhkitam sarva, tadidamjaga- 
dahgane^ 
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Sircar cays that the two verses “prove that the programme 
of this festivity included topics on any songs about the sex 
organs and possibly also about sexual intercourse with re¬ 
quisite movements of Ihe body and that its violation incurred 
Bhagavatfs anger and curse.”^®^ Chande^vara quotes the Devi 
Purdna to show that if one does not talk or behave indecently 
he incurs the wrath of Bhagavati.^'^*^ The fear of incurring 
the displeasure of the goddesses must have acted as a sort 
of con\r)ulsion on the people to take part in it. But the 
festival appears to have been a little more restrained than Udaka- 
sevd-niahoisava festival, because the Bnhuddhanna Purdna^^'^ 
which must have been written in mediaeval Bengal states that 
terms expressive of male and female organs of generation 
should not be uttered before others except, during the worship 
of the goddess in the month of Asvin and that “even then they 
should never pronounce them before their mothers and 
daughters and before female disciples who have not yet been 
initiated to Sakti worship.” But Laksmidhara quotes with 
approval the dictum of the Skandci Purdna, which says that the 
Vdasevikd festival makes those shameless who are habituated 
to have been ashamed and that the daughter or son does not 
feel ashamed in the presence of mother, nor a grandson in the 
presence of the grandfather nor even one’s wife of his maternal 
uncle and vice-versa.^^*^ 

People used to be exceptionally gay also on the occasion 
of the Kaumudhmahotsava, which was not so much a religious 
as political festival. It has been described in the Kritya- 
kalpataru-Rdjadharn^ckdnd^, and not in the Niyatakdlakdnda 
by Laksmidhara. On this occasion the houses and shops used 
to be decorated with flowers and flags and men and women 
also bedecked themselves with garlands and festive clothes. At 
night the streets and houses were illuminated with lights. Young 
men with women were expected to move about in all directions, 
singing, dancing, laughing and enjoying themselves. Divine 
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damsels were to dance to the tune of musical instruments.* The 
festival was to be concluded with a grand feast for which a 
number of animals were to be killed so that the Brahmanas 
might be fed to their hearts’ content. If the Udasevika festival 
and the Sdvarotsava made use of religious compulsion, this 
festival had at its back all the forces at the command of 
the State. It is stated that if a person fails to celebrate the 
festival according to the rites described above, the King m,ust 
award him physical punishment, t 

The fourth festival in which also there was a free outlet of 
the sex urges of the people was the Madanotsava, which used 
to be celebrated on the fourteenth day of the bright-half of the 
month of Chaitra. The festival has been referred to in the 
Kdmasatra of Vatsyayana, Mdlatlmddhava of Bhavabhuti, 
Kuffanlmata of Damodaragupta and Yasastilakachampu of 
Somadeva. The last writer, however, gives the thirteenth day 
of the full moon of Chaitra as the date for its celebration. 
Diimodaragupta tells us that the festival was eagerly looked 
forward to by young people as it afforded iheni a golden oppor¬ 
tunity for mixing freely with their beloved ones.’®® Laksmi- 
dhara does not refer to any lewd associations of this festival.^’® 
But Jimutavahana expressly states that with songs and dances 
people should use indecent words.^” Chande^vara also quotes 
the same verse.^^^ From this it may be concluded that in 
Eastern India alone the festival had some sexual significance. 
But two verses from the Rajamartanda attributed to Bhoja. 
show that in other parts of India also the festival was accom¬ 
panied with sensual amusements.”^ 


♦The two verses in (Rajadharmakanda) Krityakalpataru Vol. Xl. 
p. 182 (GOS ed.) asking the young men and women and the 
Divyayositah to move about dancing do not occur in the Udaipur 
Ms., but are found in the A.S.B., I.O. and other Manuscripts. 

f Rdjadharmakdndam (ed. GOS) p. 183— yo na kuryctdidani sar- 
vani puravdsl narah kvachit jpatayettasya Mriram clandam raja mahd- 
yasdh^ 
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The prominence given to such voluptuous practices in the 
festivals of this period was not an isolated phenomenon. It 
was a symptom of the decadent society in which religious 
practices were vitiated by a frank and unabashed addiction to 
sex. The Tantrika form of worship, which had its origin in 
hoary antiquity, became very much popular both amongst the 
Hindus and the Buddhists in this period. Some of the Hindu 
Tantras prescribe sexual connection as a part of the religious 
ceremony. Decency would not allow any quotations from the 
G andharva-tantra, Kdmdhydtantra, Mahdchindchdrakrama, 
Nirvdmtantra or TantrasCira on the grossly sensual rites and 
revolting practices which have been prescribed as essential fea¬ 
tures of the Sakti worship. A recent work in Bengali, entitled 
Bdiigldr Bdul O' Bdul Gdna by Prof. Upendranath Bhatta- 
charyya has brought together many such passages from medi¬ 
aeval Tantras.^^^ Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya took rather 
an extremist view in denouncing the later Buddhist cults like 
Vajraydna and Kalachakraydna. But some of the charges 
levelled by him against these Buddhists appear to contain a 
substantial substratum of truth. Thus in course of explaining 
the contents of Prajnapdyavinischayasiddhi of Anahgavajra, 
he writes, “in the fifth chapter the author says that without 
Prajhapra*amita emancipation is impossible and Prajhaparamita 
resides in every woman and by enjoying any woman, whether 
of low origin or high, or whether mother, sister or other rela¬ 
tives, emancipation can be obtained. In such matters, accor¬ 
ding to this author, there is absolutely no restriction and 
without any fear, women may be enjoyed, provided he has 
been properly initiated by the Guru, for 

Sambhogdrthamidam Sarvam traidhatu kdmasemtah 
Nirmitam Vajrandthena sddhakdndrn hitdya cha .... 

It is no wonder that by practising this kind of religion the* 
whole of Eastern India lost all vigour and the whole popula¬ 
tion became corrupted.”'^® on the eve of the Turko-Afghan 
conquest. 
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Adultery: 

Another symptom of moral laxity of this age is the lenient 
treatment accorded to women guilty of adultery. The punish¬ 
ment which the King according to Manu (VII. 371) was to 
award to a woman who had intercourse with a man of low 
jcaste was to get her devoured by dogs. The ninth century 
Arab traveller Sulaiman writes: “Jf any man in the Indies 
runs away with a woman, and abuses her body, they kill both 
him and the woman, unless it be proved that she was forced, 
then the man only is punished with death: but if the woman 
consented to the evil deed, they are punished with death, both 
the one and the other”.^^*''' But Vijnanesvara, while inter¬ 
preting Yajnavalkya’s dictum (1. 72) that if a woman conceives 
in adulterous intercourse she should be abandoned, observes 
that, abandonment does not mean driving her out of the house 
but only not allowing her to participate in religious acts and 
inhibiting sexual intercourse with her. He is liberal enough 
to prescribe that such a guilty wife should be kept apart, 
guarded in a room and be given food and raiment of inferior 
quality. Whatever might have been the social effect of such 
a humane treatment, a modern man cannot but appreciate the 
generous interpretation of Vijilane.^vara. 

Moral Standard of the Poets: 

The liteiature of this period also reflects the low moral 
standard of the people. Poets like Kalidasa and Amaru des¬ 
cribe freely the charms of amorous life indeed, but they sel¬ 
dom indulge in portrayal of the minutest details of co-habita- 
tion. Bilhana and Jayadeva, two great poets of this age, 
however, take special delight in such description. The theme 
of Chaurapahchdsika of Bilhana is the lament of a lover who 
contracted a secret union with a King’s daughter and having 
been captured and led to the execution ground, recalls the joys 
of his amours and according to Keith “the warmth of feelings 
undoubtedly degenerates into license.” In the face of impen¬ 
ding death the lover is made to say “I still remember her as 
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holding the reins in the Tandava dance of sexual sports, her 
face beautiful like the full moon, her limbs affected by in¬ 
toxicated love, she of a slender build, bending on account of 
the burden of her large breasts and hips, and her (loose) band 
of hair waving sideways.” It may be questioned whether the 
erotic sentiment does not give way to the fear of death; but 
|the hero of Bilhana preferring death to the pang of separa¬ 
tion from his beloved exclaims: ‘‘Even now I cannot, for 
a moment, live by any other way without the sex-enjoyment 
of that excellent girl. So brotliers, death is the only remedy 
for silencing this craving. 1 request you. therefore, to speedily 
cut off (my head)”:^*‘* Some people consider this work as 
allegorical and treat it as a religious poem,. 

Jayadeva’s Gltagovinda is almost universally accepted now 
as of great mystic and spiritual significance, though its erotic 
tone is even more pronounced than that of the poem of 
Bilhana. The remarkable feature of Jayadeva’s work is that 
'the poet describes details of sexual love throughout the book 
and especially in the twelfth canto without the least hesita¬ 
tion, ”in a series of extremely brilliant and musical word- 
pictures.” In a pre-Chaitanya commentary of the work, en¬ 
titled Sarvdiigasundari and written by Narayanadasa, which 
has been quoted in Manoranid composed in 1536 A.D., we 
find that the verses of Jayadeva are interpreted in the most 
secular way by quotations from erotic works like Nagara- 
sarvasva, written in about the eleventh century A.D. by the 
Buddhist writer Padmasrijnrma and Smaradipikd, Some of the 
specially secular poems of Jayadeva on subjects like raid- 
tambha and viparitaratain have been quoted in Sadukti- 
karndmrita. Whatever might have been the feeling of a 
select coterie of mystics called Rasika regarding the Gita- 
govinda, it evoked erotic sentiment in the large body of the 
uninitiates among its admirers which the book had all over 
India. 

Laksmanasena. the patron of Jayadeva and a host of other 
brilliant poets like Umapatidhara, Sarana, Govardhanacharya and 
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Dhoyi, is not ashamed of recalling his amorous sports with 
the women of Kaliiiga in his Madhainagar copper-plate.^^’’ 
He was himself a poet of no mean order. Eleven of his 
poems have been quoted in the Saduktikanjtamrta and most 
of them are erotic in character. Govardhanacharya’s Aryd 
Saptasafi too is full of erotic verses. 

Sculptur e: 

But we find evidence of the most unashamed expression 
of grossly sensual feelings in the sculptures of Khajuraho and 
in the Jagannatha temple of Puri. They are definitely vulgar 
and indecent. O. C. Gangoly in his brilliant paper on the 
*Mithuna in Indian art'^^® points out the dictum of the Agni- 
Parana which requires that the doorway of shrines should be 
decorated with mithimas.^^^ Dr. Tarapada Bhattacharya in 
his Vdstuvidyd has shown that the injunction can be traced to 
the Brihatsamhitd of Varuhamihira.^^® But the term mithuna 
means a pair of lovers only, though Gangoly has translated it 
as ‘‘productive couples” in his edition of the Art of the 
Chandelas. It does not necessarily signify maithuna or sexual 
act. O. C, Gangoly has reproduced as many as 33 examples of 
mithuna depicted in sculptures and paintings from the 2nd. 
century B. C. to the 13th century A.D. Most of these portray 
ia loving couple sitting or standing together. A few represent 
the lovers in embrace, or a lady sitting on the lap of the lover. 
Of all the representations of the couples, plate No. 17 of his 
citation, depicting a couple on the facade of the Durga temple 
of Aihole of the sixth century A.D. borders on indecency. 
Gangoly is forced to concede that “the builder of the Aihole 
temple, however, did not go to the length of the Orissan artists 

in picturing his rrithunas .We may trace here the germs of 

the idea which are developed in excessive ‘vulgarities’ in 
Orissa and Khajuraho”. It may be pointed out in this connec¬ 
tion that erotic sculptures are found in the Durga temple and 
they may possibly be due to the Tantric influence. Dr. Nikarran- 
jan Ray points out that Sanchi and Amaravati knew of rrithuna 
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subjects, Mathura was moie than conscious of it, and in the 
“Ellora scene of Siva and Parvatl in rapturous yet self-forget¬ 
ful kissing embrace, the mithima idea of this sudhana finds a 
most creative expression'’. But he also notices that whereas 
in all these examples there was only sensuous suggestiveness, 
the sculptures of Puri and Konarak depict “sexual acts in the 
widest possible varieties of poses and attitudes known to the 
Kdmasdstrasy^'-^ 

Chronologically speaking the Aihole temple couples are 
followed by the indecent sculptures in tlie Rfijarunl temple of 
Bhuvanesvara. This temple has been ascribed to the tenth 
century A.D The Khajuraho sculptures come next in point 
of time. The Kandariya temple, the Chitragupta temple and 
a few other temples at Khajuraho present a large number of 
couples engaged in actual sexual act. They seem to have been 
carved with a view to illustrating the sexual postures described 
in books of erotics like Kdmasutra and Naqara-sarvasva. O. C. 
Gangoly in his recent description in The An of the Chandelas 
observes “some of the panels on the Khajuraho temple appear 
to illustrate these physical postures not strictly called forth by 
the direction to depict mithums as sacred symbols This may 
be a piece of misapprehension and unconscious piece of ex¬ 
aggeration or a wrong or misguided interpretation of the 

But he has ignored the working of the forces of Tantricism 
which were making ihemselves perceptible in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries A.D. Under some such influence Bhoja at 
the beginning of the eleventh century expanded the simple 
canon for depicting milhunas into an elaborate rule for present¬ 
ing figures engaged in reproductive activity. In his Samarah- 
gamsTitradhara he writes : 

Ratiknddpard ndryyo ndyakastu yadrichchhayci 

Kuhehit pratanubhir gdtraih kdryah surataldlasah}^^ 

It means that the woman should be depicted as fully engaged 
in sexual intercourse and the lover, on the other hand, if so 
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desired, may be shown as desirous of sex play with slightly 
slim bodies. Some such new canon must have inspired the 
sculptors of the Rajarani temple of Bhuvane^vara in the tenth 
century as well as the Kandariya temple at Khajuraho in the 
eleventh and the Jagannatha temple at Puri in the twelfth 
century A.D. Some other pieces of sculptures belonging to the 
same period were engraved under similar influence in Bihar. 
The door-frame discovered at Belwa, district Saran (c. 1000 
A.D.) and kept in the Patna Museum, has got two represen¬ 
tations of mithmias in embrace. There is another set of two 
representations of “n’an-woman” in embrace in a relief on 
a door frame lying among the ruins of the temj^les of Siva 
and LaksmTnarayana at Bhagawanpur in the district of Dar- 
bhanga. According to an inscription inscribed on the pedestal 
of Laksminarayaria, the image belonged to Malladeva, son 
of Nanyadeva and younger brother of Sangadeva who ruled 
from 11.34 A.D. to 1148 A,D.^‘‘ 

O. C. Gangoly suggests that as the canons of SiJpasdstras 
advise ihe selection of such sites for temples as have been 
sanctified by the love of couples, human or animal, and as 
such sites were not available, “the artists sought to remedy 
the defect by picturing on the shrines the effigies of loving 
couples.”^'"' Dr. Tarapada Bhattacharya also quotes a passage 
from the Samardn^anasiilradhdra (VTTl. 43) stating that the 
site selected should be '*wilhunafidm rati prad ah' But it 
must be conceded that none of these texts make it imperative 
to go to the length which the artists of Khajuraho and Puri did 
go. The Pdndds of the Puri temple say that the obscene 
sculptures have been placed with a view to protecting the 
temple-building from thunder. Such an explanation must have 
been improvised in the Tfintrik-ridden Orissa of the twelfth 
century A.D. The beautiful and irtich more ancient pagodas of 
Mahabalipuram have absolutely no mlthuna figure and yet 
they have not been struck by thunder. Rothenstein rightly 
observes: ‘*An element of wantonness does undoubtedly 
assert itself in art, and we must envisage certain aspects of 
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mediaeval carving as a part of Tantric attitude which was 
characteristic of Indian religious philosophy between the tenth 
and twelfth centuries.” The indecent sculptures of Khajuraho 
and Puri are all the more objectionable because they have been 
engraved on the holy temples. These temples were visited not 
only by the old people in their senile decay but also by 
thousands of young men and women whose passions could 
be easily stirred by such scen.es. The disastrous consequences 
of a total absence of control over sexual exuberance as depicted 
in these ten>ples have been seen again and again in human 
history. 

Marco Polo (C. 1293 A.D.) describes the naked ascetics of 
Gujarat who ate nothing but a little rice and milk and lived 
upto an age of 150 or 200 years. He says that those who were 
inured to the temptations of the flesh were allowed to enter 
their order and that when a novice sought admission, 
they had him properly put to the test by getting the temple 
girls to try their blandishments on him. But all the same there 
were many sensual men who wriggled into the fold for the 
tune of an easy life. Some of these ascetics m»ust have been 
caricatured in the erotic scenes depicted on the Bhuvanesvara, 
Puri and Konarak temples in which “the male figure is that 
of an ascetic with a head shaved all over and a ring of beads 
in one hand”.^-^ 

We are not oblivious of the fact that there were hundreds 
and thousands of people in Northern India in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, who were inspired by the ideals of 
compassion, liberality, truth, purity, gentleness, peace, bliss, 
saintliness and self-control as preached in the Dharmasdsiras. 
But they worked for their individual salvation without making^ 
any earnest effort to improve the moral tone of their con¬ 
temporary society. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D., 
we do not find any dynamic personality like Sankara or 
Ramanuja, who lived at Kanchipura and settled at Srirangam.. 
in Southern India. 
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